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PREFACE 

This  is  Volume  II  of  a  two-volume  research  report  entitled, 
"Psychological  Operations  Studies --Vietnam.  "  Together,  the  two 
volumes  constitute  the  final  report  covering  the  results  of  some  17 
months  of  basic  and  applied  research  in  psychological  operations  in 
Vietnam.  The  project  was  executed  and  the  final  report  written  on-site 
in  the  field  during  the  period  between  September  1969  and  June  1971, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  applied  research  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  project.  It  reports  on  a  number  of  specific  research  tasks 
designed  to  provide  "quick  response"  to  immediate  psyop  needs  identified 
by  a  Project  Advisory  Group  composed  of  representatives  of  the  civil 
and  military  psyop  community.  The  applied  research  tasks  ar^  generally 
of  two  sorts --collection  and  analysis  of  critical  data  from  VC  and  NVA 
prisoners  of  war  and  defectors,  and  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected 
government  publications  upon  the  general  public.  A  special  feature  of 
this  volrune  is  a  report  on  the  impact  of  the  First  Cambodia  Operations 
on  VC  and  NVA  attitudes.  Volvime  II  also  includes  three  classified 
appendices  which  belong  with  Volume  I, 

Volume  I  (Unclassified)  deals  mainly  with  basic  research  and 
theory,  discusses  requirements  for  developing  psychological  operations 
as  an  expanding  body  of  scientific  theory  and  method,  and  describes 
research  conducted  in  conjimction  with  specific  psychological  operations 
campaigns.  The  basic  research,  focused  on  measurement  of  psyops' 
effectiveness,  also  tested  salient  propositions  relating  psychological 
operations  and  defection. 
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SUMMARY 

SHORT-RANGE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
QUICK-RESPONSE  TASKS 

Program  II  under  Contract  No.  DAAH01-70-C-0217  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  short-range  problems.  It  was  directed  to  investigation  of 
urgent  research  questions  of  immediate  concern  to  the  psyop  community. 
This  program  was  integrated  with  the  long-range  program  (Program  I) , 
directed  to  long-range  research,  to  allow  the  greatest  pay-off  for  over¬ 
all  goals . 

The  short-range  research  program  (Progrann  II)  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  subtasks  to  provide  research  support  on  problems  the 
psyop  community  considered  urgent.  It  was  responsive  to  priority  re¬ 
search  needs  defined  by  a  Project  Advisory  Group  (PAG),  whose  members 
represented  ARPA,  MACV,  and  JUSPAO,  and  received  intensive  effort 
from  the  timq  the  first  HSR  scientists  reported  in  country  on  1  September 
1969. 

The  PAG  arrangement  was  welcome  both  because  it  promised  to 
keep  research  in  close  concord  with  user  agencies  and  their  interests 
and  needs  and  because  the  extraordinary  research  needs  demanded  the 
closest  support  and  cooperation  of  both  military  and  mission  personnel. 
Performance  and  productivity  of  the  research  team  under  this  program 
plan,  if  it  was  to  respond  effectively  to  the  contract  requirements,  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  on  the  ready  availability  of  continuing  liaison  and 
support  from  the  sponsoring  agencies  in  Vietnam.  This  interaction  was 
needed  to  insure  access  to  facilities  and  to  needed  informational  sources, 
and  to  provide  accurate  and  timely  information  and  assistance.  The  re¬ 
search  effort  had  to  receive  current  information  regarding  overall  psyop 
objectives  in  Vietnam,  and  continual  information  regarding  current  psyop 
programs  in  Vietnam.  Effective  accomplishment  rested  upon  timely  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  support. 
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The  program  was  developed  in  response  to  the  contractual  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  systematic  program  of  applied  research  to  provide 
continuing  support  of  psyop  objectives  be  formulated  and  initiated. 
Emphasis  was  focused  on  quick  response  to  research  needs  by  inter¬ 
disciplinary  team  effort.  This  program  was  directed  toward:  (a) 
meeting  research  needs  considered  primary  and  urgent  by  the  psyop 
research  community;  (b)  using  obtained  data  to  feed  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  broad  theoretical  structure  for  psyop;  (c)  improving  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  determined  to  be  critical.  This  work  was  to  be 
conducted  within  the  framework  of  current  operations  with  the  guidance 
and  support  of  the  major  elements  of  the  psyop  community. 

f 

Procedure  was  structured  to  permit  quick  response  to  research 
needs  expressed  by  the  psyop  community  within  the  bounds  of  contrac¬ 
tual  requirements .  Projects  of  primary  interest  to  the  psyop  community 
were  specified  by  the  PAG  by  means  of  a  forn^l  task  statement  to  the 
Director,  HSR-V.  JUSPAO  and  MACJ3-11  aligned  priorities  to  each 
task.  HSR  then  prepared  a  detailed  methfd  of  approach,  showing  the 
research  plan  with  time  and  manpower  jli^duled.  When  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  existed  on  the  task  and  work  plan,  HSR-V  could  begin  individual, 
task  effort. 

Each  task,  1  through  7,  involved  the  following  steps: 

Step  1.  PAG  presen*ed  problem  statement  with  priority 
assigned  to  HSR-V  at  a  PAG  meeting. 

Step  2.  HSR-V  furnished  immediate  professional  research 
assistance  to  the  requesting  organization  after  ver¬ 
bal  agreement  of  task  acceptance.  This  provided 
quick  response  to  urgent  research  needs.  It  also 
reduced  the  time  required  to  bring  all  factors  of 
the  problem  into  consideration  for  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  research  treatment. 

Step  3.  HSR-V  prepared  a  research  plan  for  interdisci¬ 
plinary  attack  outlining  the  study  or  family  of 
studies  to  be  directed  toward  problem  solution. 

Step  4.  Research  plan  and  coordination/ support  require¬ 
ments  were  submitted  to  the  PAG  for  approval  or 
agreed  revisions. 

Step  5..  Research  plan  was  implemented. 
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The  tasks  requested  and  scheduled  under  this  program  drew 
upon  a  reserve  of  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  a  team  of  six  researchers. 
As  each  task  was  scheduled  and  completed  the  bank  of  man-hours  re¬ 
maining  were  drawn  upon  for  subsequent  tasks  requested  by  the  PAG 
until  the  total  manpower  loading  allocated  to  this  program  had  been 
furnished  the  using  agencies. 

ARPA  Program  II  both  fed  into  and  drew  upon  ARPA  Program 
I,  a  concurrent  research  study  which,  together  with  Program  II. 
formed  an  integrated  research  effort. 

Tasks  Requested 


Seven  tasks  were  formally  requested  and  detailed  research  plans 
were  developed.  These  were: 

Task  1:  Study  of  Obstecles  to  Defection 

Task  2;  Study  of  Enemy  Vulnerabilities 

Task  3:  Psychological  Factors  of  the  Enemy  Soldier 

Task  4:  Factors  Affecting  Support  for  GVN 

Task  5:  JUSPAO  Publications  Evaluation 

Task  6:  Film  Evaluation  Process 

Task  7:  Effect  of  Cambodian  Incursion  on  the  Enemy  Soldier 


This  volume  reports  on  each  of  these  requested  tasks,  showing 
the  research  plan  furnished,  and  the  work  accomplished  in  response 
to  the  changing  needs  and  desires  of  PAG  principles. 


Constraints 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  study  is  conducted  and  parti¬ 
cularly  those  which  affect  its  time  and  pacing,  shape  the  results.  For 
that  reason,  certain  factors  in  the  inception  and  timing  are  relevant 
here. 
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No  one  of  the  tasks  was  allowed  to  follow  the  task  research  plan 
to  completion.  Changes  in  ongoing  operational  situations  resulted  in 
shifts  of  priorities  assigned  to  research  tasks  or  needs.  A  complete 
change-over  of  officials  occurred  in  the  three  agencies  participating  in 
the  PAG;  the  change  in  personnel  was  accompanied  by  changes  in  re¬ 
search  interests. 

Tasks  1  and  2  had  been  scheduled  for  a  progress  report  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1970.  and  for  consideration  of  the  need  for  further  effort  on  Task  1; 
Task  2  had  been  scheduled  to  continue  throughout  the  year. 

Because  of  the  completeness  of  the  results  obtained  on  Task  1 
and  2,  it  was  the  PAG's  decision  in  January  1970  that  objectives  of  both 
tasks  had  been  met  and  the  tasks  were  considered  to  be  completed. 

Unfortunately,  this  decision  left  the  PAG  without  fully-coordinated 
and  agreed  task  statements.  Because  it  was  clear  that  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  existed  in  principle  on  the  objectives  of  the  tentatively  formulated 
Task  3,  "Psychological  Factors  of  the  NVA  Soldier",  HSR  agreed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  Task  3  while  the  specifications  for  this  and  other  task  statements 
were  being  worked  out  by  the  PAG.  Tentative  statements  all  called  for 
greater  effort  than  time  and  resources  remaining  on  the  contract  could 
supply. 


When  it  became  clear  late  in  April  that  neither  of  the  two  current 
top-priority  tasks  (Task  Statements  3  and  4)  desired  by  the  PAG  could  be 
completed  within  the  time  remaining  under  the  existing  contract,  HSR  was 
asked  to  respond  to  the  task  statements  without  consideration  of  time  re¬ 
strictions.  Task  research  plans  which  included  work-flow  diagrams  for 
Tasks  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  submitted  by  HSR  to  the  PAG  on  30  April  reflect  that 
understanding. 

In  a  PAG  meeting  on  9  May  1970,  at  the  time  decisions  were  to  be 
made  in  the  field  on  Tasks  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  a  new  and  much  higher  priority 
requirement  arose  to  investigate  the  effect  of  Allied  Cambodian  operations 
on  the  enemy  (now  designated  Task  7).  At  the  request  of  the  PAG,  all 
HSR  research  resources  were  rechanneled  immediately  to  that  effort, 
while  other  tasks  were  suspended  but  kept  viable  for  resumption  in  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  contract  period  desired  by  the  sponsoring  agencies.  Phase- 
down  operations,  which  would  have  to  occur  in  the  June- July  period  if  the 
contract  were  not  extended  were  also  held  in  abeyance. 
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Task  7  accordingly  received  all  of  the  HSR  team  reaources. 
However,  after  data  collection  phases  of  Studies  I  and  2  under  Task  7 
had  been  completed  and  results  of  a  brief  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
data  had  been  presented  to  the  sponsors,  HSR  was  told  that  June- July 
phase-down  operations  for  the  field  research  team  should  go  into  effect  , 
discontinuing  Task  7  after  completion  only  of  the  data  collection  phases 
of  the  first  two  subtasks.  This  stopped  execution  of  Study  3,  the  re¬ 
interview  study. 

In  August,  the  field  period  of  the  contract  was  extended  to  allow 
processing  and  reporting  of  already-collected  data  for  Program  II,  and 
continued  the  performance  period  for  Program  1.  At  that  time,  HSR 
undertook  the  reinterview  task  under  Program  I,  Effectiveness  Studies, 
and  issued  field  reports  on  the  results;  these  reports  are  included  in 
Volume  I  in  the  section  devoted  to  case  studies  of  psyop  effectiveness. 

This  volume  reports  on  each  of  the  seven  tasks  as  accomplished 
under  the  changing  PAG  requirements. 

Each  task  consisted  of  several  studies.  As  PAG  requirements 
dictated  release  of  studies  as  soon  as  they  became  available,  twenty-two 
reports  were  published  and  delivered  in  the  field.  This  volume  contains 
essentially  those  reports,  produced  over  a  13 -month  period,  January 
1970  -  January  1971.  They  are  brought  together  here  under  each  major 
task  with  plan  and  procedtire  and  information  common  to  the  entire  task 
drawn  into  one  section. 
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PAG  TASK  1 

STUDY  OF  OBSTACLES  TO  DEFECTION 

Summary  and  Introduction 


(U)  The  objective  of  an  eight  man-month  study  was  to  attempt  to 
identify  major  "obstacles  to  enemy  defection"  and  discover  means  of 
overcoming  such  "obstacles". 

(U)  Research  activities  included  a  survey  of  available  pertinent 
literature,  monitoring  of  an  available  flow  of  intelligence  data,  inter¬ 
viewing  of  knowledgeable  individuals,  development  of  data -collection 
instruments  and  procedures,  and  field  research  to  collect  current  data 


Major  Findings 

(U)  1.  Obstacles  to  defection  is  not  a  concept  that  has  been 
treated  directly  in  the  literature;  it  has  been  treated 
indirectly  under  such  terms  as  "deterrents"  or  "ele¬ 
ments  of  cohesion".  No  unified  nor  widely  accepted 
definition  of  obstacles  to  defection  or  obstacles  was 
identified  in  the  literature  or  by  interviews;  neither 
are  definitions  offered  in  any  of  the  available  mili¬ 
tary  official  or  quasi-official  dictionaries. 

Obstacles  were  therefore  defined  as  (1)  reasons  why 
an  enemy  soldier  would  not  want  to  defect  or  desert 
and  (2)  reasons  why  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
do  so  if  he  should  want  to  defect  or  desert. 

.  Using  the  concept  of  obstacles  defined  in  "1"  above, 
fifty-two  representative  obstacles  were  identified  in 
the  literature,  usually  in  the  context  of  a  discussion 
of  "deterrents  to  defection"  or  "elements  of  cohesion". 
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The  fifty-two  representative  obstacles  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  many  different  levels  of  generalization  and 
very  varied  frames  of  reference.  In  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  duplications  and  varied  ways  of  stating  the  same 
issue,  an  input-output  procedure  was  used  to  organize 
the  fifty -two  obstacles. 

(C)  3.  Two  “primary"  and  one  "secondary"  types  of  obstacles 
were  identified. 

Primary  obstacles  are  defined  as  psychological /emo¬ 
tional  states  of  an  individual;  the  two  primary  obstacles 
are; 

a.  Fear  of  harm  to  the  self  by  either  side, 

b.  Fear,  of  punitive  action  against  one's  family. 

Secondary  obstacles  are  defined  as  attitcules /beliefs/ 
opinions  of  an  individual;  the  secondary  obstacle  is: 

a.  Belief /faith /dedication  to  the  notion  of 
ultimate  victory.  . 

All  other  literature -identified  obstacles  are  regarded 
as  "contributory  conditions"  which  are  not,  in  isola¬ 
tion,  of  sufficient  significance  to  be  considered  as  ob¬ 
stacles  and  which  function  to  create  or  enhance  the 
actual  "obstacle". 

(C)  4.  Data  obtained  from  field  research  fully  supports  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  significance  of  the  three  major  obstacles 
identified. 


fC)  1.  Apply  the  concept  of  targeting  and  tailoring  to  the  ob¬ 
stacles  rather  than  to  the  audience  and  situation. 

(C)  2.  Task  a  group  of  qualified  individuals  to  design  standard¬ 
ized  procedures  to  be  used  by  the  enemy  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  rally  or  surrender  and  standardized  procedxires 
for  friendly  trooprf  actions  when  receiving  a  rallier  or 
prisoner. 
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.  .  Using  the  etenderdized  procedures  and  instructions 
described  above,  formulate  single  unitary  training 
programs  for  military  personnel,  government  per> 
sonnel  and  civilians  to  instruct  them  in  procedures 
for  dealing  with  all  types  of  defectors.  Coordinate 
with  ARVN  and  FWMAF, 

Execute  the  training/orientation  program  as  quickly 
as  possible  beginning  with  all  military  and  paramili¬ 
tary  personnel.  Publicize  this  training  program  ex¬ 
tensively. 

(C)  4.  Develop  and  use  a  limited  number  of  the  best-possible 
qtiality  messages  describing  standardized  procedures 
to  be  used  when  attempting  to  rally  and  emphasizing 
on  a  realistic  level  that  use  of  the  recommended  pro¬ 
cedures  makes  it  possible  to  rally  or  surrender  move 
safely. 

(C)  5.  Teat  thoroughly,  by  use  in  the  field,  themes  analo¬ 
gous  to,  "Surely  your  family  will  accept  some  dis¬ 
comfort  to  help  you  stay  alive  so  that  yon  can  be 
together  again?  " 


Comment 

(C)  1.  A  serious  question  is  raised  in  re^rd  to  the  productive 
utility  of  the  currently-favored  concept  of  targeting  spe¬ 
cific  groups  and  tailoring  specific  messages  or  appeals. 
The  trade-off  is  the  distinction  between: 

a.  Using  many  different  appeals  thought  to 
be  specifically  appropriate  for  many 
presumably  different  groups ,  and 

b.  using  a  restricted  number  of  messages 
with  a  very  small  number  of  themes  all 
addressed  to  all  individuals. 
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(C)  2.  Evidence  from  this  study  end  from  the  perspective  of 
extensive  management  and  corporation  studies  would 
favor  option  "b"  (see  above).  The  generalized  ap¬ 
proach  would  enable  time,  manpower,  and  effort  (that 
otherwise  would  be  needlessly  devoted  to  design,  de¬ 
velopment,  production,  distribution,  control  and  use 
of  materials  with  a  restricted  audience)  to  be  devoted 
to: 

---  intensive  attention  to  quality  and  quality  control 
of  the  total  product  (whether  whole  psyop  pro¬ 
grams  or  single  messages), 

- intensive  planning,  guidance,  and  control  of  the 

use  of  the  products , 

---  intensive  timely  control  checks  on  effectiveness 
of  the  product  in  use. 

The  generalized  approach  also  facilitates: 

-«•»  quicker  reaction  time  on  all  design,  production, 
and  distribution  functions, 

quicker  adaptation  to  sudden  changes,  newly- 
perciived  needs,  or  changed  requirements. 

The  generalized  approach,  implemented  properly  can; 
...  reduce  manpower  needs, 

- reduce  production  and  operating  costs  through 

increased  volume  and  decreased  wastage. 

An  additional  unique  advantage  is: 

---  the  need  for  exceptional  expertise  and  competence 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

- conversely,  the  products  of  the  moat  competent 

and  qualified  specialists  will  have  the  broadest 
possible  distribution  and  greatest  potential  for 
productive  impact. 
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(C)  3.  Two  omnipre«ent  major  complaints  from  psyop  mana» 
gers  and  workers  are: 

it  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  ade¬ 
quate  or  even  useful  information  about  "target 
audiences". 

...  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  qualified  knowledgeable 
psyop  personnel  (not  to  mention  difficulties  in  deter¬ 
mining  who  is  or  is  not  knowledgeable). 

Recommendations  1  and  2  above,  when  properly  imple- 
mented,  would  reduce  both  problems  to  near-minimum 
proportions. 
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(U)  Objectives  of  a  study  of  obstacles  to  defection  were  identification 
of  major  obstacles  to  defection  and  identification,  if  possible,  of  means 
to  overcome  these  obstacles. 


Problem 


X 


(U)  MACV  requested  that  HSR  attempt  to  identify  major  obstacles  to 
enemy  defection  and  suggest  means  of  overcoming  such  obstacles.  The 
PAG  Task  Statement:. 

Task  1,  Priority  1:  In  order  to  determine  specific  methods 
for  overcoming  the  major  obstacles  presented  in  the  way  of 
defection,  conduct  studies  responsive  to  the  following  needs: 

The  determination  of  specific  methods  for  over> 
coming  major  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  de« 
fection  is  a  problem  that  has  been  given  first 
priority  by  MACV,  The  research  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  discovery  of  particvilar  ways 
of  exploiting  the  vulnerabilities  to  achieve  a  par¬ 
ticular  end«  Interrogation  reports  should  receive 
analysis ,  particularly  the  most  recent  interro¬ 
gations  ,  and  new  interrogations  conducted  to  the 
extent  necessary.  Alternative  approaches 
should  be  posited  and  the  effectiveness  of  each 
evaluated.  The  evaluation  of  alternative  methods 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  under  field  conditions  when  the  situation 
permits.  At  the  least,  alternative  approaches 
should  be  checked  out  in  Chieu  Hoi  and  POW  Cen¬ 
ters  in  a  controlled  fashion. 
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Backs  round 


(U)  While  much  research  time  and  effort  had  been  expended  over  a 
number  of  years  on  the  question  of  determining  means  to  persuade  the 
enemy  to  defect,  those  factors  —  situational,  psychological,  environ¬ 
mental  --  which  counter  the  decision  to  do  so  had  not  received  system¬ 
atic  study.  MACV  in  concert  with  JUSPAO  felt  this  question  represented 
the  most  urgent  research  need  in  Vietnam  in  1969. 


HSR  Research  Approach 


(U)  A  series  of  activities  was  undertaken  concurrently  and  sequen¬ 
tially  in  the  attack  on  this  problem.  In  the  interests  of  efficiency  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort,  relevant  findings  from  research  studies  available  in 
Vietnam  were  brought  together  with  the  thought  that  a  list  of  obstacles 
brought  out  in  previous  research  should  serve  as  a  baseline.  Concurrent 
tasks  included  monitoring  an  available  flow  of  intelligence  data,  inter¬ 
viewing  knowledgeable  individtials ,  developing  data- collection  instruments 
and  procedures,  and  conducting  field  research* 

(U)  The  research  plan  presented  to  the  PAG  responded  fully  to  their 
task  statement.  Work  completed  after  four  calendar  months  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  PAG  to  have  filled  their  requirements  and  findings  had 
suggested  a  new  task  to  which  they  wished  effort  directed  (characteristics 
of  the  enemy  soldier).  The  complete  research  plan  stJamitted  is  shown 
below;  work  was  stopped  and  the  task  considered  complete  after  sub-task  7 


Research  Plan 

1.  Survey  documents  and  studies,  both  published  and 
unpublished,  available  in  the  psyop  community  which 
are  relevant  to  the  problem. 

2.  Interview  knowledgeable  individuals  within  the  psyop 
community  who  have  worked  within  the  areas  relating 
to  the  research  problem. 

3.  Review  interrogation  procedtires  used  with  personnel 
whose  responses  are  relevant  to  this  problem. 
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4.  Elaborate,,  modify,  and  redesign  questionnaire  and 
interview.instruments  . 

5.  Administer  questionnaires,  conduct  interviews ,  and 
develop  standardized  procedures. 

6.  Conduct  logical  and  statistical  analysis  of  results  as 
appropriate. 

7.  Develop  appeals  directed  toward  overcoming  ob¬ 
stacles  hypothesized  from  results. 

8.  Conduct  studies  in  the  field  throughout  the  four  tac¬ 
tical  corps  zones  where  conditions  permit. 

9.  Evaluate  results  qualitatively,  logically,  and  statistically. 

10.  Prepare  a  matrix  of  those  findings  which,  on  vali¬ 
dation,  indicate  obstacle /sitxiation  correlation  and 
means  of  overcoming  these  obstacles.  . 


(U)  Schedule .  Effort  on  this  task  began  within  the  first  month  after 
start  of  contract  and  continued  through  the  fourth  month  for  eight  and 
one-fourth  man-months  effort  in  the  initial  phase.  In  the  fourth  mo  nth,  an 
interim  report  was  issued.  This  report  provided  research  results  ob¬ 
tained  to  that  date,  and  as  provided  in  the  plan,  recommended  continuation. 
However,  sponsors  felt  their  urgent  question  had  been  answered. 

(U)  The  initial  phase  of  Task  1,  which  ran  concurrently  with  other  tasks 
in  both  programs  was  assigned  one  man-month  effort  in  September,  two 
and  three-fourths  man-months  in  October,  and  four  and  one-half  man- 
mon^s  in  November  and  December  for  a  total  of  eight  and  one-fourth 
man-months.  This  task  also  received  all  relevant  in-puts^from  other 
concurrent  efforts  during  the  period. 

Procedure 

(U)  Four  major  activities  were  used  to  investigate  the  question  of  ob¬ 
stacles.  These  were: 

.1.  Survey  of  available  pertinent  literature. 
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2.  Interviews  of  available  knowledgeable  individuals. 

3.  Monitoring  of  available  current  document  flow 
through  Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Office 
(JUSPAO). 

4.  Design,  development,  testing,  and  field  v^e  of  acp* 
arate  comprehensive,  compartmentalized,  com¬ 
puter-compatible  questionnaires  for  North  Vietnamese 
Army  (NVA)  prisoners  (PW),  NVA  ralliers  (Hoi 
Chanh),  Viet  Cong  (VC)  PW's  and  VC  Hoi  Chanh. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  issues  that 
all  participating  agencies  wished  to  have  treated 
(involving  difficult  distinctions  in  definition  of  terms), 
it  was  necessary  also  to  develop  a  means  of  by-pas- 
sing  some  language  translation  problems.  A  card- 
sort  technique  was  developed,  field-tested,  and  put 
in  use  which  reduces  the  requirement  for  verbalizing 
the  distinctions.  Surveys  of  NVA  ralliers  and  priso¬ 
ners  were  conducted  between  September  1969  and 
January  1970. 

(U)  All  four  activities  proceeded  concurrently;  the  literature  survey 
and  interviews  were  beg\in  first  and  emphasis  was  shifted  later  to  moni< 
toring  the  document  flow,  development  of  data-coUection  instruments, 
and  to  field  operations  to  obtain  current  data.  Several  additional  acti¬ 
vities  included  a  survey  of  interrogation  procedures  currently  in  use, 
consideration  of  their  effect  on  prisoner  of  war  (PW)  responses,  and 
recruitment  and  training  of  Vietnamese  interviewing  teams. 

(U)  Each  of  the  four  n jor  activities  is  described  in  individual  sec¬ 
tions  which  follow. 


(U)  A  survey  of  the  literature  concerned  with  obstacles  to  enemy  de 
fection  was  conducted,  limited  to  documents  physically  available  in 
Saigon  with  publication  dates  prior  to  1  September  1969. 
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(U)  Four  data  aourcea  were  utilized;  theae  were: 

a.  Advanced  Reaearch  Projecta  Agency  (ARPA)  library, 
b*  Joint  United  Statea  Public  Affaira  Office  (JUSPAO)  files. 

c.  Military  Aaaiatance  Command  J3  (MACJ3)  Information 
Center. 

d.  Military  Aaaiatance  Command  Vietnam  Civil  Operations 
Rural  Development  Support  (MACV  CORDS)  Information 
Center. 


(U)  Personal  inqmries  were  made,  and  trails  or  chains  of  contacts 
were  pursued  to  investigate  the  possible  existence  of  additional  higher 
classified  documents.  Some  such  documents  were  found  to  exist,  but 
since  the  contents  did  not  appear  to  add  significantly  to  either  "obstacles" 
or  "vulnerabilities"  already  identified,  these  documents  are  not  treated 
in  this  report. 

(U)  A  total  of  more  than  3500  documents  was  available  at  the  four 
locations.  All  of  these  titles  were  searched,  and  115  documents  were 
selected  for  screening  in  abstract.  These  were  read,  and  42  were 
identified  as  containing  information  on  the  subject  of  enemy  defection. 
Theae  42  studies  and  reports  were  reviewed  in  detail. 

(U)  Detailed  information  relevant  to  defection  was  summarized  on 
forms  designed  for  the  purpose.  (See  Chart  1).  Statements  relevant  to 
the  study  definition  of  "obstacles  to  defection"  were  abstracted  and  listed. 
It  was  from  these  records  that  data  analysis  began. 


Interviews  of  Knowledgeable  Individuals 

(U)  A  total  of  14  individuals  were  interviewed  formally  and  many  others 
were  interviewed  informally  to  obtain  their  views  on  obstacles.  The  indi- 
vidtials  interviewed  were  selected  mainly  on  the  basis  of  current  or  past 
involvement  in  the  field  of  psychological  operations  and  on  the  basis  of 
availability.  Initially,  it  seemed  possible  that  much  valuable  information 
and  many  useful  insights  might  be  being  lost  because  of  short  tours  of 
duty,  frequent  changes  of  assignments,  and  generally  rapid  turn-over. 
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CHART  1.  DOCUMENT  SUMMARY  REPORT  (U) 

Reviewer  Date 

(U)  A.  Title; 

(U)  B .  Source:  Author: 

Agency:  '^Classification: 

(U)  C.  Date  of  Publication:  Date  of  Research: 

(U)  D.  Research  Problem: 

(U)  E.  Research  Approach: 

(U)  F.  Principal  Conclusions: 

(U)  G.  Abstract  of  Recommendations  of  Author,  if  any: 

(U)  H.  Comment:  Ideas  for  Further  Consideration;  Fruitful  Research 
Directions  (recommended  by  reviewer): 

(U)  I*  Related  or  Subsequent  Work,  or  Relevant  Sources  (known  to 
reviewer); 

(U)  J«  List  Statements  of  following  (as  defined  by  author): 

1.  Susceptibilities  2.  Vulnerabilities  3.  Obstacles 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


On  balance,  the  interviews  were  not  productive.  Most  of  the  items  men¬ 
tioned  were  essentially  restatements  of  issues  gleaned  from  existing 
literature  or  were  personal  impressions  based  on  anecdotes  or  single 
instances.  In  all  cases,  the  individual  interviewed  had  been  too  busy 
with  other  matters  to  investigate  the  incident  or  insight  for  purposes  of 
validation. 


Monitoring  of  Document  Flow 


(U)  Through  the  Office  of  Policy,  Plans  and  Research  (OPPR),  a 
request  was  made  within  the  Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Office 
(JUSPAO)  that  copies  of  all  documents  possibly  pertinent  to  enemy  vul¬ 
nerabilities  and  obstacles  to  defection  be  forwarded  to  the  research  team 
on  a  daily  basis.  The  request  had  two  purposes:  One  was  to  identify 
the  beat  sources  of  current  intelligence  data  relative  to  obstacles  and 
vulnerabilities,  and  the  other  was  to  assess  the  kind,  amount,  utility, 
and  timely  availability  of  such  materials.  This  information  was  needed 
to  provide  perspective  on  other  activities  contemplated  for  the  future. 

(U)  The  following  three  recurrent  publications,  which  are  unclas¬ 
sified  and  which  originate  in  JUSPAO,  were  received  regularly: 

1.  "Principal  Radio  Reports  from  Communist  Radio 
Sources"  (published  daily) 

2.  "Saigon  Press  Review"  (daily) 

3.  "Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes”  (periodic) 

(U)  Publication  1  contains  translations  of  communist  radio  broadcasts  . 
Publication  2  contains  translations  of  news  headlines  and  editorial  com¬ 
ments  from  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  daily  newspapers  published  in  Saigon. 
Both  publications  provide  Some  useful  backgro\znd  information  about  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  current  situation  but  little  that  is  specific  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  enemy  vulnerabilities  or  obstacles  to  defection.  Publication  3 
presents  excerpts  from  captured  documents  plus  background  information 
and  interpretation;  some  are  quite  relevant. 
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(U)  Other  recurrent  publication*  are  received  irregularly;  these  are: 

1.  "Combined  Document  Exploitation  Center  Bulletins" 

COEC  (published  daily) 

2.  "Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report" 
(daily) 

3,  "International  Press  Service  Correspondent"  (periodic) 

4.  "Mission  Press  Releases"  (periodic) 

5,  "Vietnam  Roundup"  (periodic) 

6,  '*Wirele8S  File"  (daily) 

(U)  In  this  group.  Publications  1  and  2  are  confidential;  the  others 
are  unclassified.  Publication  1  is  originated  by  CDEC  and  contains  de> 
scriptions  of  captured  documents.  Publication  2  is  originated  by  either 
CDEC  or  the  Combined  Military  Interrogation  Center  (CMIC).  CDEC 
issues  translations  or  captured  documents,  and  CMIC  issues  knowledge* 
ability  briefs  concerning  information  potential  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
returnees,  and  transcripts  of  interrogations  of  PWs  and  returnees. 

(U)  Captured  documents  are  screened  at  CDEC  for  exploitation  po¬ 
tential  and  some  are  sent  to  JUSPAO  daily.  Interrogation  reports  are 
sent  to  JUSPAO  daily.  These  two  types  of  material,  which  are  occa¬ 
sionally  received  by  the  HSR  Research  team,  represent  the  raw  material 
used  in  the  work  of  almost  all  intelligence  analysts,  Psyop  analysts, 
etc. ,  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 

(U)  The  sources  of  these  materials  were  investigated  to  supplement 
the  materials  received  within  JUSPAO.  A  list  of  fifty-eight  recurrent 
reports  based  on  materials  from  these  two  sources  is  included  in  Appen¬ 
dix  I. 


Field  Research 


(U)  .During  September  and  October,  HSR  Research  team  persomel 
participated  in  a  questionnaire  survey  of  60  NVA  Hoi  Chanh,  and  played 
a  major  role  in  a  survey  of  24  NVA  PWs.  The  results  of  these  combi¬ 
nation  surveys  and  pre-tests  of  the  questionnaires  used  showed  clearly 
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that  new  and  radically  different  queetionnairee  and  procedures  would  have 
to  be  developed  for  at  least  four  specific  groups,  i.e. ,  NVA  PW's,  NVA 
Hoi  Chanh,  VC  PW's,  and  VC  Hoi  Chanh.  These  are  described  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  Task  3,  "Enemy  Characteristics". 

(U)  The  questionnaires  were  designed  to  cover  significant  aspects  of 
the  NVA /VC  life  that  are  appropriate  and  feasible  for  treatment  in  such 
surveys  and  are  composed  of  independent  sections  which  can  be  used 
alone  if  desired.  The  new  NVA  PW  questionnaire  was  given  to  50  NVA 
PW's  in  late  December  and  early  January  at  the  III  Corps  PW  camp  at 
Bien  Hoa. 

(U)  In  the  course  of  development  and  translation  of  the  questionnaires 
into  Vietnamese,  it  was  established  that  there  is  a  considerable  disparity 
between  the  Vietnamese  and  English  languages  in  the  range  of  distinctions 
or  nuances  that  are  possible  for  many  key  words.  As  a  partial  solution 
of  this  problem,  an  essentially  behavioral  card-sort  technique  was  de¬ 
veloped,  field-tested,  and  used  to  supplement  questionnaire  data.  This 
is  also  described  in  the  Task  3  report.  The  card-sort  procedure  was 
used  with  50  NVA  PW's  in  early  January. 

(U)  The  time  available  for  processing  of  the  results  of  field  inter¬ 
views  of  NVA  PW's  and  ralliers  was  not  .stifficient  to  make  a  complete 
analysis  for  this  report.  However,  data  which  bear  on  specific  deter¬ 
rents,  or  "obstacles  to  defection",  were  selected  and  treated  in  isolation 
to  provide  a  check  on  the  validity  of  literature-obtained  itenis  and  their 
current  applicability. 

Results 


(U)  In  the  survey  of  prior  research  results,  it  was  found  none  of  the 
documents  used  the  term  obstacles  to  defection.  However,  various 
documents  dealt  primarily  or  secondarily  with  deterrents  to  defection,^ 


^  Cioure ,  L.  "Inducements  and  Deterrents  to  Defection:  An  Analysis 
of  the  Motives  of  1Z5  Defectors" 
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elements  of  cohesion,^  etc.  For  this  survey,  obstacles  were  defined 
as  follows:  (1)  reasons  why  an  enemy  would  not  want  to  defect  or  desert, 
and  (2)  reasons  why  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  do  so  if  he  wanted  to. 
Using  this  definition  as  a  criterion,  a  total  of  14  documents  were  found 
to  specify  directly  or  indirectly  obstacles  to  enemy  defection. 

(U)  A  composite  list  of  the  obstacles  to  defection  was  prepared 
(see  Table  1).  a  list  of  the  14  studies  and  reports  which  contained  state* 
ments  of  obstacles  to  enemy  defection  was  compiled  (See  References,  p.  47 
and  a  table  indicating  the  descriptive  parameters  of  each  study  was  con* 
strutted  (see  Table  2).  Periodic  reports  were  not  within  the  survey's 
scope;  the  cut-off  date  for  documents  surveyed  was  1  September  1969. 

(U)  There  were  certain  constraints  on  the  way  in  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  survey  had  to  be  done.  Absence  of  a  comprehensive  master  list 
or  accessible  and  adequate  information  as  to  contents  made  necessary 
a  manual  title  search  plus  the  exercise  of  reviewer  judgment  vdien  a 
document  was  selected  for  screening,  for  detailed  review,  and  for  ab¬ 
straction  of  obstacles  to  defection  v^ich  were  not  explicitly  stated. 
Consequently,  some  pertinent  documents  may  have  missed  review  or 
relevant  information  implicitly  stated  in  some  reviewed  documents  may 
not  have  been  extracted. 

(U)  The  documents  from  wMch  the  list  of  obstacles  was  extracted 
reported  studies  of  two  types:  (a)  analyses  of  already-existing  data, 
and  (b)  analyses  of  data  collected  specifically  for  the  study. 

(U)  Studies  done  by  elements  of  the  United  States  Kfission  in  Vietnam 
were  generally  of  the  first  type,  using  already-existing  data  which  con¬ 
sisted  largely  c5  captured  documents,  interrogation  reports,  field  re¬ 
ports.  intelligence  summaries,  previous  studies,  and  returnee  reports. 
Studies  of  the  second  type  were  usiially  performed  by  research  con¬ 
tractors.  For  these  st^ies,  new  data  collected  specifically  for  a  study 
was  usually  of  the  interview /questionnaire  type  and  was  often  supple¬ 
mented  by  use  of  already-existing  data.  Most  contract  studies  were 
oriented  toward  Viet  Cong  personnel  while  U.S.  Mission  element  reports 
tended  to  deal  with  the  NVA  personnel.  Documents  covered  the  time 
period  from  1964  to  mid- 1969. 


2  Kellen.  K.  "A  View  of  the  VC:  Elements  of  Cohesion  in 

the  Enemy  Camp" 
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Code  No« 


1 


2 

3 


4 


5 

6 


7 

8 


TABLE  1 

COMPOSITE  LIST  OF 
OBSTACLES  TO  ENEMY  DEFECTION 

Obetocle  Reference  No 


Control  of  contoct  between  troop* 
and  villager*  and  between  troop* 
and  their  fatnilie* 

Deatruction  of  leaflet*  and  effort*  to 
drive  away  loudapeaker  plane* 

Puniahment  for  reading  or  kecp^^g 
leaflet* ,  liatening  to  radio  broadcaata, 
or  reading  newspaper*  from  GVN  area* 

Belief  that  thoae  who  serve  VC  for  a 
long  time  in  responsible  positions  are 
not  included  in  GVN  offers  of  amnesty 
and  good  treatment 

Thinking  Chieu  Hoi  program  is  only  for 
rank  and  file  soldier*  and  minor  cadre 


Mental  conditioning  via  cadre-mMaged 
self-criticism  sessions  and  official 
propaganda 

The  3-man  cell  and  practices  of  self- 
criticism 

Difficulty  of  getting  away  from  one's 
unit 


Code  No.  Key; 

No.  1-49  VC 
50  -  74  NVA 
75  -  99  VC/NVA 
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Code  No 


Reference  No 
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TABLE  l  (Con’t) 
Obstacle 


9  Fact  that  with  3>man  cell  system «  one  9,  10 

is  rarely  alone 

10  Strict  supervision  of  military  and  civilian  9,  10 

movement  in  VC-controlled  areas  includ¬ 
ing  VC  checkpoints  requiring  VC  person¬ 
nel  in  transit  to  produce  official  identifica¬ 
tion  and  orders 

11  System  of  surveillance  and  control 

12  Surveillance  and  organization 

13  Difficulty  of  leaving  a  region  under  tight 
VC  control  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  a 
route  leading  to  GVN-controlled  area  and 
reasonably  free  of  VC  check  points  and 
risks  of  being  shot  at  by  VC  or  ARVN 

14  Attempts  to  improve  vigilance  concern¬ 
ing  desertion  in  a  unit  where  a  desertion 
has  occurred 

15  Fear  of  arrest  by  GVN  on  way  to  rally 

16  Fear  of  GVN  punishment,  mistreatment, 
torture,  execution,  reprisals 

17  Cadres'  fear  of  being  singled  o\it  for  se¬ 
vere  punishment 

18  Fear  of  reprisal  against  would-be  rallier  2 

if  caught  on  way  to  rally 

Fear  that  defection  will  provoke  reprisals 
against  family  and  friends,  especially  in 
VC- controlled  areas 


5 

8 

3 

11 

5 

2,  3,  5, 

9,  10 
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r 

1 

1 

{ 

Code  No. 

Obstacle  Reference  No. 

20 

Fear  that  family  or  friends  of  ralliers 
in  VC-controlled  areas  will  be  censured 
or  harmed 

9,  10 

t 

f 

! 

f 

21 

Fear  for  physical  safety  after  leaving 

Chieu  Hoi  Center 

9,  10 

f ' 

1 

f  : 

22 

VC  practice  of  publicly  condemning  by 
name  persons  who  rally  and  making  state¬ 
ments  that  rallying  is  a  heinous  crime, 
ralliers  are  bad  characters ,  ralliers  are 
deluded,  ralliers  are  motivated  by  base 
feelings,  ralliers  are  trying  to  escape 
punishment  for  crime 

9,  10 

1  !  24 

Need  of  cadres  for  a  professional  future 
with  GVN 

9,  10 

25 

Devotion  to  VC  cause  based  on  career  in¬ 
centives 

1 

26 

Opportunity  for  education,  self-improve- 
menti  advancement  in  Communist  forces 
without  much  education 

3 

27 

Lack  of  career  and  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  GVN 

3 

28 

Channel  of  upward  mobility  for  the  poor 
and  uneducated  provided  by  VC 

9,  10 

29 

Nationalism 

8 

1 

; 

* 

30 

Loyalty  to  the  nation,  the  people,  the  re¬ 
volution,  one's  unit  and  comrades 

9.  10 

31 

Trust  in  leaders 

8 

t 

32 

Sense  of  mission 

8 

y' 

' 

20 
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TABLE  1  (Con't) 

Obstacle  Reference  No. 

Expectations  of  victory  or  at  least  non-  8 

expectation  of  defeat 

Belief  in  ultimate  victory  because  of  3 

fighting  for  the  cause 

Need  of  cadres  for  a  political  rationale  9»  10 

for  defection 

Lack  of  legitimate  political  alternative  3 

to  support 

Spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  political  and  7 

disciplinary  control  instilled  via  3-man 
cell 

a  a  a  a  a  a 

Cadre  attempts  to  keep  troops  away  from  14 

villagers  and  people  of  SVN  to  prevent  con¬ 
tradiction  between  what  troops  have  been 
told  and  reality 

Maintenance  of  morale  and  discipline  14 

through  indoctrination  and  criticism/ 
self-criticism  sessions 

Indoctrination  and  control  by  3-man  cell  IZ 

and  criticism/self-criticism  sessions 

Continued  indoctrination  at  every  oppor-  14 

tunity  during  and  after  infiltration 

NVA  has  no  choice  but  to  remain  with  his  1 
unit  in  SVN  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  in 
SVN's  geography  and  not  knowing  where  to 
look  for  sanctuaries  in  SVN  and  resentment 
of  southern  villagers  and  peasants  against 
helping  him 
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TABLE  1  (Con't) 

Obstacle  Reference  No. 

55  When  NVA  soldier  rallies  or  surrenders,  14 

he  does  not  know  what  actions  are  taken 
against  his  fannily  in  NVN 

56  Belief  that  it  is  treasonous  even  to  allow  1,  9,  10 

capture  and  that  it  is  better  to  die  in 

glory  than  to  live  in  shame 

57  When  an  NVA  soldier  rallies,  he  becomes  14 

a  traitor  to  his  unit 

58  Fatalistic  acceptance  of  situation  and  pros >  1 

pect  of  violent  death 

59  Acceptance  of  service  in  south  as  neces-  1 

sary  action  against  foreign  aggressor  and 

as  a  responsibility  from  which  there  is  no 
escape 

60  Belief  that  U.S,  invaded  Vietnam  to  exploit  14 

it  and  that  role  of  North  is  to  liberate 
southern  brothers 

6 1  Belief  that  communists  will  win;  Ameri-  14 

cans,  like  French,  will  be  expelled;  Ameri¬ 
can  public  will  not  allow  war  to  continue 

62  NVA  troops  don't  know  of  Chieu  Hoi  pro-  6,  9,  10 

gram  or  don't  know  that  it  is  for  them 

s  S  S  S  '*  s 

75  3-man  cell  system  and  self-criticism  con-  1 

trol  mechanisms ,  plus  frequent  reinforce¬ 
ment  sessions  in  the  field 

System  of  self-critique,  intensive  political 
indoctrination,  and  3-man  cell 
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INTERVIEWS 
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(U)  lasues  in  Categorization «  A  total  of  52  items,  n^entioned  in  the 
literature,  were  not  specifically  described  as  obstacles  but  were,  in 
the  context  of  discussion  related  to  obstacles  to  defection,  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  deterrents  or  elements  of  cohesion,  etc.  It  shovdd  be  noted 
that  inclusion  in  the  appended  list  of  obstacles  does  not  imply  agreement 
that  the  item  is  indeed  an  obstacle;  it  does  signify  that  the  item  was 
indicated  to  be  or  was  treated  as  an  obstacle  by  the  original  author. 

(U)  It  is  possible  that  a  considerable  body  of  literature  which  bears 
some  general  relationship  to  the  overall  issue  of  obstacles  to  defection 
and  enemy  vulnerabilities  may  exist,  although  it  is  unlikely  to  contain 
much  that  is  current  or  timely  in  connection  with  this  particular  war  or 
particular  type  of  war.  Many  of  the  references  in  the  literature  are  cir¬ 
cular,  i.e.  ,  A  quotes  B  who  quotes  C  who  quotes  A.  Also,  several 
documents  are  based  upon  data  collected  and  previously  reported  upon 
by  other  writers  or  are  based  on  the  same  sets  of  data  or  documents. 

In  summary,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  further  search  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  would  produce  significant  new  additions. 

(U)  What  are  Obstacles?  "What  are  obstacles?  "  remained  a  question 
even  after  conclusion  of  a  sizeable  search  of  pertinent  literature.  The 
various  types  of  official  and  semi-official  dictionaries  produced  by  several 
military  services  do  not  offer  definitions  for  obstacles  to  defection  or  for 
defection. 

(U)  The  assortment  of  obstacles  produced  by  a  search  of  the  literature 
represented  a  rather  disorganized  set  of  statements  on  many  different 
levels  of  penetration  or  generalization  by  individuals  with  diversified 
points  of  view  who  have  used  markedly  divergent  frames  of  references . 

(U)  There  is  considerable  range  in  the  degree  of  consequence  or  sig¬ 
nificance  of  specific  findings  .  The  range  is  from  broad  generalizations 
to  specific  minor  issues. 

(C)  Organization  of  Data.  As  a  first  step  in  ordering  and  organizing 
the  list  of  obstacles  in  a  meaningful  fashion,  similar  items  were  grouped. 
In  spite  of  great  variation  in  study  procedures  and  research  instruments, 
the  obstacles  reported  fall  into  six  basic  categories ,  although  there  are 
many  differences  in  detail.  The  six  categories  and  samples  of  entries 
in  each  category  are  listed  below. 
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Fear  of  Harm  to  Self  '  .  ' 

—  Fear  of  GVN  puiiiahment,  miatreatment,  torture, 
execution. 

— —  Fear  of  reprisal  against  would-be  rallier  if 
caught  on  way  to  rally  . 

Fear  of  Harm  to  Family  or  Friends 

Fear  that  defection  will  proyoke  reprisals 
against  family  and  friends ,  espiecially  in 
VC-controlled  areas,  or  in  N.VN. 

— -  Fear  that  family  or  friends  of  ralliers  in 
VC-controUed  areas  will  be  censured  or 
harmed. 

Fear  of  Damaging  One*s  Future 

VC  practice  of  publicly  condemning  by  name 
persons  who  rally  and  making  of  statements 
that  rallying  is  a  heinous  crime  — -. 

—  Channel  of  upward  mobility  for  the  poor  and 
uneducated  provided  by  VC. 

Physical  Diffictilty  of  Getting  Away 

—  Difficulty  of  getting  away  from  one's  unit. 

—  Fact  that  3 -man  cell  system,  one  is  rarely  alone. 

Idealism 

...  Belief  that  it  is  treasonous  even  to  allow  capture 
or  that  it  is  better  to  die  in  glory  than  live  in 
shame. 

—  NVA  acceptance  of  service  in  south  as  necessary 
action  against  foreign  aggressor  and  as  a 
responsibility  from  which  there  is  no  escape. ' 
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Control  and  Blocking  of  Information 

...  Control  of  contact  beigreen  troops  ant*  vil> 

lagers  and  between  troops  and  their  families. 

...  Punishment  for  reading  or  keeping  leaflets, 
listening  to  radio  broadcasts ,  or  reading 
newspapers  from  GVN  areas. 


(C)  Each  group  was  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  deserve  a  label  such 
as  "Fear  of  Harm  to  Self".  This  category  contains  such  simple  specific 
statements  as  "fear  of  arrest  on  way  to  rally"  (which  is  not  necessarily 
a  genuine  deterrent  since  the  implication  of  expectation  of  what  follows 
after  arrest  is  the  genuine  deterrent  but  is  not  specified)  or  "Fear  of 
GVN  Punishment,  Mistreatment,  Torture,  Execution". 

(C)  Use  of  this  level  and  type  of  categorization,  which  is  the  most 
sophisticated  level  identifiable  in  the  literature,  highlights  some  of  the 
problems  in  terminology.  In  the  category  labeled  "Fear  of  Damagi^  ' 
One's  Future",  one  item  is  "inability  of  the  rallier  to  go  home  to  a 
VC-controlled  area"  and  a  second  item  is  "VC  practice  of  publicly  con¬ 
demning  by  name!  persons  who  rally  and  making  statements  that  rallying 
is  a  heinous  crime... etc."  . 

(U)  The  way  in  which  the  two  obstacles  are  described  raises  the 
question  of  'Svhich  is  the  'real*  obstacle".  One  obstacle  is  a  causal 
factor  —  a  punitive  threatening  practice  of  an  enemy  organization  dir¬ 
ected  towards  an  individual  partly  or  wholly  under  its  control.  The 
other  obstacle  is  an  effect  —  a  resultant  factor  --  i.e.,  the  state  of 
fear  or  apprehension  created  in  the  individual  by  the  threat. 

(U)  From  the  standpoint  of  counter-propaganda  ,  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised:  "What  level  of  approach  to,  or  manner  of  description 
of  obstacles  represents  a  meaningful,  systematic,  and  informative 
method  of  identification  and  categorization  of  obstacles  vdiich  facilitates 
identification  of  appropriate  and  effective  counter-action?  " 

(U)  Because  of  the  disorganised  nature  of  tite  findings  and  the  con¬ 
siderations  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  findings  were 
analyzed  in  terms  of  cause/effect  and  input/output. 
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(C)  Table  3  contains  the  52  ao-called  obatacles  identified,  grouped 
by  similarities  or  relationship  of  type  of  control  method  and  associated 
positive  and  negative  motivations:  by  the  resultant  perceptions  of  states, 
conditions,  or  products  of  the  existence  and  application  of  the  controls 
and  motivations;  and  by  the  nature  of  the  impact  of  these  perceptions  on 
the  major  aspects  of  the  individual  enemy,  i.e.,  physical  (the  body),  be¬ 
havioral  (actions),  logical/intellectual  (thoughts),  attitudes /beliefs /opinions 
(predispositions  and  orientations),  and  the  resultant  psychological  emo¬ 
tional  state.  The  number  preceding  each  entry  in  the  body  of  Table  3  is 
the  code/identification  number  shown  in  Table  1  (page  18);  the  number  in 
parentheses  following  each  item  is  the  identification  number  the  pub¬ 
lication  containing  the  item  (see  References,  page  47). 

(U>  The  list  of  obstacles  obtained  from  the  literature  survey  -  -a  list 
of  items  identified  as  obstacles  to  defection  --  was  found  to  include  all 
items  identified  in  discussion  with  knowledgeable  individuals  and  almost 
all  items  identified  through  monitoring  the  flow  of  pertinent  documents 
through  JUSPAO.  Therefore,  items  obtained  from  knowledgeable  indivi¬ 
duals  and  the  JUSPAO  document-flow  do  not  appear  as  entries  in  Table  3. 
Analysis  of  the  individual  types  and  of  the  relationship  among  the  various 
descriptions  of  obstacles  indicates  that  the  items  which  fall  into  the  Psy¬ 
chological/Emotional  category  are  the  aspects  of  any  individual’s  total 
make-up  which  are  the  true  obstacles  to  defection.  Items  in  the  Attitudes/ 
Beliefs /Opinion  column  are  of  secondary  importance  where  there  is  not  a 
corresponding  emotional  state  but  all  of  the  other  items  identified  in  the 
literature  as  obstacles  have  only  a  "contributory"  role.  Essentially,  the 
contributory  items  are  actions  or  conditions  that  function  to  create  or  en¬ 
hance  the  psychological  state  that  is  the  true  obstacl*. 

(C)  The  two  primary  obstacles  to  deftctioi:  are  identified  as: 

1.  Fear  of  harm  to  the  self  by  either  side 

2.  Fear  of  punitive  action  against  one's  family 

The  "secondary  obstacle"  is  identified  as: 

1*  Belief /Faith/Dedication  to  the  notion  of  ultimate 
victory 

(U)  Results  obtained  from  the  card- sort  technique  offer  validating 
evidence  for  the  existence  and  significance  of  the  three  obstacles  de¬ 
scribed  here  (see  Table  4). 
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TABLE  4 

•  CARD-SORT  PROCEDURE:  RALLY/SURRENDER/CAPTURE 

(N  =  50  NVA  POW'i) 

Leader*  Leaders  Family 
say  is  say  is  will  be  Would 
Accept-  Honor-  Aifec-  do 
OPERATIONAL  DESCRIPTION  able  able  ted  This 

Find  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
your 

Present  yourself  to  GVN  or  GVN  Allies, 

Accept  re-educatibn  by  the  GVN,  and 

Volunteer  to  work  with  or  enter  military  4%  2%  46%  16% 

service. 

Find  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
your  unit. 

Present  yourself  to  the  GVN  or  GVN 
Allies, 

Accept  re-education  by  the  GVN,  and 

-  Be  a  GVN  civilian  (subject  to  the  draft).  ,  2%  —  46%  16% 

-  Leave  your  xinit  and  assigned  duties, 

-  Hide  away  from  your  own  side  and  the 
GVN  and  GVN  AUies,  and 

-  Do  not  return  to  your  unit  or  duties .  8%  2%  46%  16% 

Find  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
your  unit, 

-  Present  yourself  to  the  GVN  or  GVN 
Allies,  and 

Request  classification  as  a  prisoner- 
of-war.  6%  2%  44%  18% 

When  in  battle  with  the  GVN  or  GVN 
AUies, 

And  it  is  not  ybt  known  who  will  win  the 
battle, 

-  Decide  to  stop  fighting  although  you  could 
continue, 

AUow  yourself  to  faU  into  the  hands  of 
the  GVN  or  GVN  Allies,  and 
Request  classification  as  a  prisoner- 
of-war.  2% 
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16% 
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Leader*  Leader*  Family 

*ay  i*  *ay  i*  will  be  Would 

Accept-  Honor-  Affect-  do 

OPERATIONAL  DESCRIPTION  able  able  ed _  This 

When  alone  among  many  GVN  or  GVN 
Allied  troop* , 

Decide  not  to  try  to  escape  or  continue 
fighting. 

Allow  yourself  to  fall  into  the  hand*  of 
the  GVN  or  GVN  Allie a,  and 
Request  classification  as  a  prisoner-of 

war.  14%  2%  38%  26% 

In  combat  when  situation  is  hopeless. 

Decide  to  stop  fighting  to  a^'oid  being 
killed. 

Allow  yourself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  GVN  or  GVN  Allies,  and 
Request  classification  as  a  prisoner-of 

war.  12%  2%  34%  32% 

When  exposed  to  GVN  or  GVN  Allied 
troops , 

And  you  have  no  weapons  or  ammunition. 

Decide  to  stop  fighting  to  avoid  being 
killed. 

Allow  yourself  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  GVN  or  GVN  Allies,  and 
Request  classification  as  a  prisoner-of 

war.  18%  6%  32%  44% 


When  your  vmit  is  surrounded,  unable 
to  escape,  and  heavily  outgunned. 

Decide  to  stop  fighting  to  avoid  being 
killed. 

Allow  yourself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  GVN  or  GVN  Allies,  and 
Request  classification  as  a  prisoner-of 
war.  10% 
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40% 
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TABLE  4  (Coat) 

CARD-SORT  PROCEDURES  RALLY/SURRENDER /CAPTURE 


Leaders 

Leaders 

Family 

say  is 

say  is 

will  be 

Accept¬ 

Honor¬ 

Affec¬ 

OPERATIONAL  DESCRIPTION 

able 

able 

ted 

When  unconscious,  dazed,  or  in  shock. 

Seriously  weakened  by  illness  or  wounds. 

You  are  found  and  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  GVN  or  GVN  Allies,  and  you 
Request  classification  as  a  prisoner- 

of-war.  58%  22%  14% 
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Would 

do 

this 


74% 
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(U)  Theae  results  and  the  consistent  similarity  in  pattern  of  the  re^ 
suits  of  other  similar  studies  are  convincing  evidence  that  both  the  fears 
and  the  beliefs  are  the  product  of  long-term  pervasive  and  intensive  con¬ 
ditioning  through  repetitive  indoctrination,  propaganda,  and  a  total  moni¬ 
toring  system  not  unlike  the  clan  chief  -  house  leader  -  block  captain  - 
ward  boss  organizational  surveillance  system  that  was  so  common  in 
large  U.S.  cities  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  Whether  in  RVN  or 
N VN ,  the  monitoring  ability  provided  by  a  uctwork  of  "organizations , " 
"associations,"  and  "groups"  starting  as  early  as  age  six  with  the 
Children's  Association,  the  ability  to  confer  or  withhold  basic  necessities 
of  life,  plus  a  sophisticated  program  aimed  at  the  "common  man"  although 
controlled  by  a  "power  elite combine  to  represent  very  powerful  and 
effective  means  for  both  "thought  control"  and  "behavior  control"  from 
birth  to  death. 

(C)  Results  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  study  of  50  NVA  PW's 
provided  equally  strong  validating  evidence  for  the  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  obstacles  identified  here. 

(U)  A  sam^e  of  50  NVA  PW's  was  asked:  "When  you  (surrendered/ 
were  captur4»l),  what  did  you  expect  would  happen  next?  ”  The  responses 
were: 


Would  be  imprisoned 

4% 

Feared  being  shot  at 

4% 

Would  be  beaten 

14% 

Woxild  be  tortured 

2% 

Would  be  beaten  and  tortured 

16% 

Would  be  beaten  and  killed 

14% 

Would  be  beaten,  tortured,  and  killed 

2% 

Would  be  killed 

24% 

Other  responses  (no  answer. 

etc.) 

20% 

Total 

100% 
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(U)  In  lumrhary,  of  the  total  sample  72  percent  expected  at  least  to 
be  beaten;  40%  expected  to  be  killed.  If  the  percentage  is  based  only 
on  those  who  gave  an  answer,  the  corresponding  percentages  would  be 
90  percent  and  50  percent. 

(U)  When  those  who  answered  the  previous  question  were  next  asked: 
"Any  specific  reasons  why  you  expected  this?"  the  responses  were: 


Leaders  say  so 

15,% 

Others  say  so 

17% 

All  prisoners  are  treated  so/ 
captors  want  information  . 

18% 

Revenge /anger /willfulness 

17% 

Not  sure  captors  follow,  policy 
(leaflet  promises) 

5% 

"I  was  beaten  up" 

8% 

Other  responses  (no  answer,  etc.) 

20% 

Total  100% 


(U)  In  summary,  67  percent  gave  answers  which,  in  context,  appear 
to  be  derived  dire^y  from  indoctrination  and  propaganda.  Again,  if 
the  percentage  is  based  only  on  those  who  gave  an  answer,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  percentage  would  be  85  percent. 

(U)  The  questionnaire  offers  internal  validation  of  these  figures  by 
cross-checking  with  another  type  of  question. 

(U)  When  asked:  "Were  you  ever  told  anything  about  the  way  GVN 
treats  prisoners?  "  the  answers  were: 

During  political  indoctrination  or 

training  in  NVN  28% 

By  other  sources  40% 

Total 
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(U)  When  n«ke<l:  "What  kind  of  treatment  was  said  to  be  given  to 
GVN  prisoners?"  the  answers  were: 


Very  bad 

36% 

Bad 

26% 

Normal  fairness 

0% 

Good 

2% 

Very  good  » 

0% 

Other  (no  answer,  etc.) 

Total 

36% 

100% 

(U)  Again,  65-70  percent  of  the  PW's  gave  answers  which  indicated 
their  beliefs  or  fears  to  be  directly  in  line  with  indoctrination  and  pro- 
pagaxKla  to  which  they  are  subjected.  If  the  percentage  is  based  only  on 
those  who  answered,  97  percent  said  "Very  bad"  or  "Bad"  treatment. 
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Conclusions 


(U)  In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  it  was  noted  that  the  so>called 
obstacles  identified  in  the  literature  represented  descriptions  of  causal 
factors,  resultant  conditions,  intermediate  states,  by>products  of  causal 
factors,  etc.  The  question  was  raised,  "What  level  of  approach  to,  or 
manner  of  description  of  obstacles  represents  a  meaningful,  systematic, 
and  informative  method  of  identification  and  categorization  of  obstacles 
to  defection  which  facilitates  identification  of  appropriate  and  maximally 
effective  cotmter-action?  " 

(U)  The  highest  level  of  analysis  or  categorization  previously  applied 
to  the  general  question  of  obstacles  and  vulnerabilities  was  "grouping 
by  similarity".  In  the  present  study  grouping  by  similarity  served  mainly 
to  highlight  the  way  in  which  problems  in  interpretation  were  created  by 
variability  in  terminology  and  level  of  description  or  analysis. 

(C)  When  the  data  was  organized  in  systematic,  meaningful  fashion, 
the  answer  to  the  test  question  became  obvious  immediately.  It  is  not 
realistically  possible  to  eliminate  the  causal  factor,  i.e. ,  to  stop  the 
enemy  from  his  practice  of  public  condemnations;  therefore,  effort 
toward  this  practice  is  wasted.  It  may  be  possible  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  resultant  effect  of  the  causal  factor  (the  threat  or  control)  -- 
the  fear  of  public  condemnations  held  by  individuals.  These  fears  which 
reside  in  the  individual  are  the  true  obstacles  and  they  are  of  a  nature 
that  could  possibly  be  changed.  Therefore,  the  individually-based  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  obstacle  and  it  is  upon  the  individtial  psychological /emotional 
state  that  psyop  should  be  focused.  This  fact  is  not  evident  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  obstacles  are  described  in  the  literature. 

(C)  Analysis  of  the  material  presented  in  Table  3,  reinforced  by  the 
results  of  field  research,  identified  two  Psychological/Emotional  fac¬ 
tors  which  can  be  termed  primary  obstacles;  these  are: 

a.  Fear  of  harm  to  the  self  by  either  side 

b.  Fear  of  punitive  action  against  one's  family 

One  secondary  obstacle,  an  Opinion/Belief/Attitude  factor  is: 

a.  Belief /Faith/Dedication  to  the  notion  of  ultimate 
victory. 
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(C)  In  aummary,  the  stated  (or  the  to>be-inferred)  psychological/ 
emotional  state  Of  the  individual  represents  the  only  true  obstacle  and 
is  the  aspect  that  must  be  focused  upon  and  attacked  by  the  psychological 
operator  in  any  attempt  to  nullify  or  overcome  obstacles  to  defection. 
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PAG  TASK  2 

STUDY  OF  ENEMY  VULNERABILITIES 


Summary  and  Introduction 


(U)  The  objectives  of  a  study  originally  scheduled  to  continue  for 

11  calendar  months  throughout  the  contract  term  were  identification,  as¬ 
sessment,  and  selection  of  "vulnerabilities"  of  target  audiences  for  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

(U)  Research  activities  included  a  survey  of  the  literature,  moni¬ 

toring  of  an  available  flow  of  pertinent  current  documents,  interviewing 
knowledgeable  individuals  in  the  psyop  field,  development  of  data- collection 
instruments  and  procedures,  and  field  research  to  collect  current  data. 


Major  Findings 

(U)  1.  "Vulnerabilities"  and  "exploitation,  of  vulnerabilities"  have  not 
been  reported  widely  in  the  research  literature. 


In  the  absence  of  a  usable  official  operational  definition  of  the 
term,  "vulnerabilities  were  defined  as  (a)  aspects  of  VC/NVA  that  have  a 
negative  effect  on  VC/NVA  personnel  and  (b)  aspects  of  GVN  that  have  a 
positive  effect  on  VC/NVA  personnel. 

(U)  2.  One  hundred  and  thirty  representative  vulnerabilities  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  literature  were  compared  with  the  vulnerabilities  identified 
through  interviews  with  psyoperators  and  by  monitoring  the  current  docu¬ 
ment  flow,  and  were  cross-checked  against  field  research  data.  The  130 
"vulnerabilities"  represented  a  very  widely  diversified  assortment  of  ob¬ 
servations  pitched  at  many  different  levels  of  generalization  within  many 
different  frames  of  reference. 

(C)  3.  In  order  to  eliminate  duplications  and  varied  ways  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  same  phenomenon,  a  modified  input-output  analytic  procedure  was 
used  to  organize  the  "vulnerabilities"  in  meaningful  fashion.  As  a  result 
of  this  procedure,  vulnerabilities  were  redefined  and  classified  as: 
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"Primary  Vulnerabilities"  -  a  state  of  increased  receptivity  or 
lowered  resistance  to  specific  modes  and  contents  of  communications  hav¬ 
ing  general  applicability  to  the  majority  of  an  enemy  (or  friendly)  audience . 

Primary  vulnerabilities  result  from,  and  their  existence  is  in¬ 
ferred  mainly  from,  psychological/emotional  states  which  are  the  primary 
determinants  of  human  behavior  in  a  stressful  situation.  Psychological/ 
emotional  states  are  therefore  the  "primary  mediating  factor"  for  "primary 
vulnerabilities". 

"Secondary  Vulnerabilities"  -  represent  a  state  of  increased  re¬ 
ceptivity  or  lowered  resistance  to  specific  modes  and  contents  of  communi¬ 
cations  that  has  any  or  all  of  the  following  characteristics:  there  is  a 
markedly  lesser  degree  of  change  in  receptivity  or  resistance,  applicability 
is  markedly  less  pervasive,  and  mediating  factors  are  of  less  significance 
than  those  related  to  primary  vulnerabilities.  Secondary  vulnerabilities 
result  from,  and  their  existence  is  inferred  mainly  but  not  exclusively 
from  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  opinions  which,  compared  to  emotional  states, 
have  less  ability  to  influence  significant  behavior  in  a  stressful  situation. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  vulnerabilities  are  the  resultants 
of  many  complex  interacting  factors.  The  primary  vulnerabilities  and  pri¬ 
mary  mediating  factors  operate  in  a  more  extended  time  frame  but,  in  the 
case  of  truly  shattering  external  events,  can  come  into  existence  with  great 
speed  because  psychological/emotional  changes  can  occur  immediately  or 
overnight. 

In  general,  what  has  been  treated  as  "vulnerabilities"  in  the 
literature  is  now  identified  as  "primary  mediating  factors",  "secondary 
mediating  factors",  and  "contributory  mediating  factors". 

(C)  4.  Two  primary  vulnerabilities,  each  with  related  primary  medi¬ 
ating  factors,  were  identified,  one  applicable  to  all  VC  and  one  applicable 
to  all  NVA.  For  each  primary  vulnerability,  two  secondary  vulnerabilities 
and  their  related  secondary  mediating  factors  were  identified. 

The  primary  VC  vulnerability  is; 

a.  Greatly  increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  de¬ 
scribe  a  safe  means  to  leave  a  highly  unsatisfactory 
situation,  which  decrease  his  apprehension  about  the 
way  in  which  he  will  be  received  and  treated ,  and  which 
decrease  his  uncertainty  about  the  near-term  future. 
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The  related  primary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Generalized  deterioration  of  the  will  to  fight"  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  feeling  that  in  the  current  situation 
he  has  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose.  The  feeling 
is  caused  by  his  perception  of  the  present  situation 
as  becoming  progressively  more  dangerous,  frus¬ 
trating,  and  unrewarding. 

Secondary  VC  vulnerabilities  are: 

a.  Increased  readiness  to  give  credence  to  messages 
which  indirectly  reflect  recognition  of  his  current 
plight  and  feelings  and  which  suggest  believably 
safe  ways  to  remove  himself  and  others  from  the 
scope  of  Party  controls  and  which  remove  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  near  future  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  by  description  of  rally  or  surrender  pro¬ 
cedures  and  what  is  to  be  expected  afterward. 

The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Negative  reaction  against  Party  control  methods" 
which  are  becoming  progressively  more  frequent 
and  intense  in  application  and  which  affect  him, 
his  relatives,  and  his  fellow  VC. 

b.  Increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  establish 
credibility  by  indirectly  indicating  recognition  of 
those  aspects  of  the  VC  situation  that  engender  a 
sense  of  loss  and  frustration  and  which  provide  a 
rationale  for  acting  to  change  his  situation. 

The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Feeling  of  victimization"  resulting  from  interac¬ 
tion  of  many  factors,  chief  of  which  are  the  increas¬ 
ing  drain  created  by  progressively  greater  levies 
upon  all  VC  (.0  fulfill  quotas  that  once  may  have  been 
realistic  when  the  VC  population  was  larger  but  which 
are  now  oppressive  in  view  of  the  reduced  number  of 
NLF  supporters,  and  the  disappearance  of  hope  of 
victory  and  any  tangible  form  of  reward  for  service 
and  sacrifice  for  the  "liberation"  cause.  . 
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The  primary  NVA  vulnerability  ia: 

a.  Potential  for  receptivity  to  messages  which  indi¬ 
rectly  confirm  and  complement  the  sources  of  a 
generalized  disaffection;  receptivity  is  discussed 
in  terms  of  potential  because  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  supports  only  the  notion  of  a  developing 
trend  toward  erosion  of  morale  and  allegiance  to 
the  cause  rather  than  any  active  rejection. 

The  related  primary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Recognition  of  unfulfilled  promises,  unachieved 
objectives,  and  paucity  of  positive  rewards"  in  a 
situation  thatmay  result  in  a  long-drawn-out  half¬ 
war.  The  modest  amount  of  current  information 
available  does  not  suggest  active  resistance  or 
rejection  of  the  "liberation"  cause. 

Secondary  NVA  vulnerabilities  are: 

a.  Decreased  resistance  to  acceptance  of  messages 
which  indirectly  reflect  existence  of  disparities  be¬ 
tween  NVN  indoctrination  and  RVN  reality.  There 
is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  this  receptivity  in  itself 
is  adequate  to  cause  any  widespread  positive  reac¬ 
tion  to  messages  suggesting  such  drastic  and  final 
actions  as  rally,  surrender,  self-assisted  capture, 
etc.. 

The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"NVA  disillusionment  in  RVN"  which  may  occur 
on  the  infrequent  occasions  when  the  NVA  comes 
into  contact  with  RVN  civilians  or  receives  other 
visual  evidence  of  disparities  between  indoctrina¬ 
tion-derived  notions  and  what  is  actually  seen. 

b.  Increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  develop 
lines  of  reasoning  that  justify  taking  an  action 
that  will  benefit  both  the  NVA  soldier  and  his 
family. 
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The  related  secondary  nu*<iial*an  factor  is: 

"Family-centered  concerns"  which  stem  from  an 
extreniely  complicated  interrelationship  of  obliga- 
tion  and  dependency.  The  preservation  of  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  his  family  is  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  concern  in  the  life  of  the  North  (or  South) 
Vietnamese  soldier. 

All  other  literature-identified  "vulnerabilities"  are  regarded 
as  contributory  mediating  factors  which  rnay  function  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  vulnerabilities. 

(U)  5.  Data  obtained  from  field  research  supports  the  existence  of 
the  kinds  and  degrees  of  vulnerabilities  listed  in  Conclusion  4. 


Suggestions /Recommendations 

(C)  1.  Give  formal  endorsement  or  formalize  a  procedural  require¬ 
ment  for  use  of  the  definitions,  terminology,  and  classification  system 
described  here,  in  order  to  provide  a  consistent  and  systematic  base  for 
theory  and  practice  in  psyop  communications. 

(C)  2.  Apply  the  concept  of  targeting  and  tailoring  to  the  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  defined  in  Part  4,  Major  Findings.  This  results  in  targeting  the 
largest  possible  audience  possessing  the  highest  potential  for  receptivity 
with  a  message  appropriately  tailored  to  the  sub-factors  given  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  each  vulnerability. 

(C)  3.  Gain  the  advantage  represented  by  cumulative  "build-up"  and 
"familiarity"  effects  of  repetitive  use  of  the  same  high-quality  messages 
by  developing  and  using  only  a  limited  number  of  best-possible-quality 
messages  for  each  issue  treated  in  psyop  communications. 

Devote  the  man-hours  saved  through  reduction  of  the  design 
and  development  workload  to  a  quality  assurance  program  during  develop¬ 
ment  --  not  after  distribution. 

(C)  4.  Task  a  group  of  qualified  individuals  to  design  standardized 
actions  and  procedures  for  any  type  of  "friendly"  involvement  in  a  rally, 
surrender,  or  capture  situation;  the  product  of  this  task  must  cover  the 
subject  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  detail  in  operation  instructions  -- 
policy  statements  are  not  needed. 
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(C)  5.  Formulate  and  implement  a  uniform  coordinated  education 
program  for  all  friendly  forces,  government  personnel,  and  civilians. 
Implementation  does  not  mean  handing  out  booklets. 

If  a  top  GVN  or  U.S.  official  would  involve  himself  and  set 
the  pattern  by  personally  conducting  a  training  session  --  even  if  it  is 
for  his  cabinet  or  staff  --it  would  be  a  very  valuable  psyop  effort. 

The  content  of  this  program  should  be  the  standardized  pro¬ 
cedures  described  in  "4"  above  plus  emphatic  descriptions  of  all  laws, 
penalties,  sanctions,  etc.,  that  can  be  identified  as  pertinent  to  such 
situations.  Maximum  publicity  should  be  given  to  implementation  of 
these  activities.  Execute  the  training/orientation  program  as  quickly 
as  possible  beginning  with  all  military  and  para-military  personnel. 

(C)  6.  Develop  and  make  massive  repetitive  distribution  of  one  or 
two  leaflets  devoted  to  the  themes: 

a.  "The  worth  of  your  family  is  known  well  --  their 
friends  will  not  reject  them  just  because  you  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  GVN  hands." 

b.  "Surely  your  family  will  rejoice  in  accepting  some 
discomfort  to  help  you  stay  alive  so  you  can  all  be 
together  again." 

Comments 


(C)  1.  A  serious  question  is  raised  in  regard  to  the  productive  utility 
of  the  concept  of  targeting  specific  groups  and  tailoring  specific  messages 
or  appeals. 

The  trade-off  issue  is  the  distinction  between: 

a.  Using  small  quantities  of  many  different  leaflets 
aimed  at  many  small  groups  of  people ,  developed 
in  many  different  locations  by  many  different  peo¬ 
ple  who  possess  many  different  levels  of  expertise 
and  many  differences  in  viewpoints  in  an  attempt 
to  exploit  various  specific  enemy  characteristics 
identified  through  local  limited  research  efforts 
or  by  personal  intuition  which  are  thought  to  re¬ 
present  significant  vulnerabilities.  Or, 
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b.  Country-wide  coverage  with  large  amounts  of  a 
small  number  of  messages  of  the  highest  quality , 
produced  by  the  best  qualified,  most  knowledge¬ 
able,  and  best-informed  professionals  working 
with  a  small  number  of  carefully-validated 
themes  which  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
most  widespread  vulnerabilities ,  selected  on 
the  basis  of  carefully  executed  research  and 
testing. 

(C)  2.  Research  evidence  from  this  and  other  studies  indicates  that 
much  greater  effectiveness  can  be  hoped  for  under  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  in  option  "b"  above.  Centralized  control  of  policy  and  operations 
combined  with  a  generalized  approach  to  psyop  communications  will  en¬ 
able  time,  money,  and  effort  (that  otherwise  would  be  needlessly  devoted 
to  design,  development,  production,  distribution,  control  and  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  with  a  restricted  audience)  to  be  devoted  instead  to: 

--  intensive  attention  to  quality  and  quality  control  of  the 
total  product  , 

--  intensive  planning,  guidance,  and  control  of  the  use  of 
the  products , 

--  intensive  timely  control  checks  on  effectiveness  of  the 
product  in  use. 

The  generalized  approach  also  facilitates: 

--  quicker  reaction  time  on  all  design,  development,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  distribution  functions, 

--  qmcker  adaptation  to  sudden  changes,  newly-perceived 
needs  ,  or  changed  requirements . 

The  generalized  approach,  implemented  properly,  will: 

--  reduce  manpower  requirements, 

--  reduce  development,  production  and  operating  costs 
through  increased  volume  and  decreased  wastage. 
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An  additional  unique  advantage  is: 

--  the  need  for  individuals  at  all  levels  of  involvement 
who  possess  exceptional  expertise  and  competence, 
and  who  either  are  not  available  bi  cause  of  compet¬ 
ing  requirements  or  who  do  not  exist  because  of  the 
comparatively  short  history  of  intensive  psyop  acti¬ 
vities,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

--  conversely,  the  products  of  the  most  competent  and 
qualified  specialists  available  will  have  the  broadest 
possible  distribution  and  greatest  potential  for  pro¬ 
ductive  impact. 

Finally: 

--  The  many  advantages  inherent  in  the  smaller  cen¬ 
tralized  effort,  when  responsibility  for  psyop  is 
transferred  to  RVN  agencies,  are  obvious. 
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(U)  Objectives  for  a  study  of  enemy  vulnerabilities  were  detection, 
assessment,  and  selection  of  vulnerabilities  of  target  audiences  for  ex¬ 
ploitation.  The  study  had  been  requested  for  top  priority  research  effort 
scheduled  for  approximately  18-19  man-months  spread  over  almost  11 
calendar  months.  This  report  represents  approximately  ten  man-months 
effort  spread  over  slightly  more  than  four  calendar  months.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Project  Advisory  Group  as  an  interim  report,  but  was 
considered  to  furnish  a  complete  response  to  the  question. 

Problem 

(U)  MACV  requested  HSR  to  conduct  a  continuing  investigation  of 
enemy  vulnerabilties .  The  PAG  Task  Statement: 

Task  2,  Priority  1:  Provide  research  directed  toward 
detection,  assessment,  and  selection  for  exploitation 
of  vulnerabilities  of  target  audiences  to  GVN/US/FWMAF 
psychological  operations. 

(U)  This  task  is  considered  continuous  with  high  priority  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict  now  going  on  in  Vietnam.  The  effectiveness  of  appeals 
for  defection,  in  all  probability,  is  dependent  upon  the  interaction  and 
adequacy  of  exploitation  of  the  maximum  usable  niimber  of  enemy  vulner¬ 
abilities  as  these  vulnerabilities  change  with  changing  situations. 


Background 

(U)  Despite  the  attention  given  the  subject  of  vulnerabilities  and  the 
exploitation  of  vxilnerabilities ,  it  had  not  been  widely  reported  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  Succeeding  command  personnel  in  Vietnam  had  expressed  an  urgent 
need  for  information  on  this  point  in  succeeding  reports  of  priority  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Vietnam  mission. 
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HSR  Rcaearch  Approach 

(U)  Syttematic  attack  on  the  problem  included  survey  of  the  liti-ratur* 
Hionitorinn  an  available  flow  of  pertinent  current  documents,  intervicwinii 
knowledgeable  individuals  in  the  psyop  field,  developing  data-<  ollection 
instruments  and  procedures,  and  conducting  field  research. 

Research  Plan 

1.  Survey  available  reports  of  work,  already  completed  in 
Vietnam  over  the  past  two  years,  on  the  identity  of  enemy 
vulnerabilities. 

2.  From  the  results  of  this  survey,  abstract  the  list  of  vul¬ 
nerabilities  reported  from  previous  research  surveyed. 

3.  Interview  knowledgeable  people  within  the  psyop  communi¬ 
ty  to  obtain  expert  opinions  on  vulnerabilities;  this  highly 
qualified  source  is  ordinarily  lost  because  of  the  rapid 
turnover  of  personnel. 

4.  Analyze  current  data  and  conditions  and  attempt  to  pro- 

.  ject  upcoming  situations  in  terms  of  changing  conditions 
within  which  appeals  might  be  made  and  in  terms  of  the 
kind  and  size  of  exploitative  effort  that  might  be  productive. 

5.  Subject  the  list  of  vulnerabilities  obtained  to  re-evaluation 
in  the  light  of  constantly  changing  efforts  and  new  situations. 
Explore  the  possibilities  for  developing  means  to  rank  the 
set  of  vulnerabilities  so  obtained  in  terms  of  their  relative 
importance  and  their  exploitability. 

6.  Scan  the  flow  of  reports  from  available  sources  and  scan 
the  week-to-week  working  papers  coming  out  of  current 
interrogations  on  a  continuous  basis  for  data  bearing  on 
vulnerabilities  emerging  from  this  source. 

7.  Based  on  the  literature  survey  and  on  analysis  and  moni¬ 
toring  of  interrogation  reports ,  develop  a  classification 
system  applicable  to  vulnerabilities . 

8.  Design  and  develop  needed  questionnaires  and  interview 
forms  and  procedures  appropriate  for  various  types  of 
subjects . 
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Working  with  peraonnei  and  staff  of  the  Center  for  Viet¬ 
namese  Studies  and  with  Vietnamese  government  agencies 
(to  the  extent  possible  under  deadline  pressures!  and  with 
interested  U.S.  military  and  government  units,  execute 
surveys  employing  these  forms  and  procedures  as  needed 
to  fill  gaps  in  available  information  and  for  early  explora¬ 
tion  of  susp>ected  trends. 

10.  Summarize,  analyze,  and  interpret  the  data  gained  in  these 
surveys. 

11.  Report  on  each  separate  study  as  soon  as  possible  after 
completion. 

(U)  Schedule.  Tasks  specified  in  the  research  plan  were  to  be  Hlled 
over  the  entire  contract  period.  Work  on  Task  2  was  begun  in  the  first 
month  after  start  of  contract  and  was  to  be  continued  through  the  contract 
period.  It  was  coordinated  with  and  integrated  with  Task  1  during  the 
first  four-month  period,  when  the  PAG,  on  receipt  of  this  report,  pre¬ 
pared  as  an  interim  report,  determined  that  the  task  had  been  completed. 

Procedure 


(U)  Systematic  investigation  of  enemy  vulnerabilities  during  the  initial 
four-month  period  involved  five  major  activities; 

1.  Survey  of  pertinent  available  literature. 

2.  Interviews  with  available  knowledgeable  individuals. 

3.  Monitoring  of  the  current  available  document  flow  through 
JUSPAO. 

4.  Development  and  field-testing  of  four  separate  comprehen¬ 
sive,  compartmentalized,  computer-compatible  question¬ 
naires  for  NVA  POW's  and  Hoi  Chanh,  and  for  VC  POW's 
and  Hoi  Chanh.  Because  of  requests  for  research  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  set  of  Vietnamese  terms  which  represent  very 
fine  distinctions  ,  it  was  necessary  also  to  develop  a  means 
of  by- passing  some  language  problems.  A  card-sort  tech¬ 
nique,  designed  to  reduce  the  need  for  verbal  communica¬ 
tion,  was  developed,  field-tested,  and  put  in  use. 

5 .  Field  surveys  using  inherited  and  newly-developed  data- 
collection  instruments  for  studies  of  NVA  POW's  and  NVA 
Hoi  Chanh . 
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(U)  Four  of  the  five  major  activities  were  conducted  concurrently; 
emphasis  initially  was  on  the  literature  survey  and  on  interviews  with 
knowledgeable  individuals  in  order  to  quickly  gain  perspective  on  current 
vulnerabilities.  During  this  time  two  field  surveys  were  made  with  sam> 
pie  groups  of  NVA  PWs  and  Hoi  Chanh  using  questionnaires  obtained  from 
or  designed  largely  by  other  sources.  When  the  inadequacies  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  questionnaires  became  clearly  evident,  effort  was  shifted  to  focus  on 
design  and  development  of  questionnaires,  procedures,  and  other  types  of 
data-collection  instruments.  At  the  same  time ,  arrangements  were  rnade 
to  begin  monitoring  the  flow  of  documents  through  JUSPAO  to  evaluate 
their  utility  as  a  source  of  data  on  current  "vulnerabilities". 

(U)  During  this  time,  a  survey  was  made  of  interrogation  procedures 
in  current  use  to  consider  their  effect  on  POW  responses  to  subsequent 
interviews.  Also,  a  team  of  Vietnamese  interviewers  was  recruited  and 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  newly-developed  questionnaires  and  card- sort 
procedures. 

(U)  Additional  questionnaire  surveys  were  conducted  in  the  field  as 
soon  as  the  newly- designed  questionnaires  were  completed. 

Survey  of  the  Literature 

(U)  A  survey  of  literature  relevant  to  enemy  "vulnerabilities"  was  con¬ 
ducted.  The  survey  was  limited  to  documents  physically  available  in  Saigon 
with  publication  dates  prior  to  1  September  1969. 


Definition  of  "Vulnerabilities" 

(U)  The  issue  of  adequate  definition  of  the  concept  and  nature  of  "vul¬ 
nerabilities" —  and  especially  the  proper  mode  of  definition  and  description 
of  a  vulnerability  when  identified  — .  had  to  be  considered  before  the  litera¬ 
ture  survey  could  begin. 

(U)  The  Dictionary  of  United  States  Military  Terms  for  Joint  Usage 
(JCS,  August  1968)  provides  the  following  definition  of  "vulnerability": 

"The  susceptibility  of  a  nation  or  armed  military  force 
to  any  action  by  any  means  through  which  its  war  poten¬ 
tial  or  combat  effectiveness  may  be  reduced  or  its  will 
to  fight  diminished." 
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(U)  Also  defined  in  the  same  dictionary  is  the  term  "vulnerability  study": 

"An  analysis  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  a 
force  in  a  specific  situation  to  determine  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  capable  of  exploitation  by  an  opposing  force." 

(U)  In  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  dictionary  definition  of  "vulner¬ 
ability",  the  term  "susceptibility"  is  a  key  word  but  no  definition  is  given 
in  this  or  any  other  official  military  dictionaries.  A  reference  which  ap- 
proaches  being  a  definition  of  "susceptibility"  --  found  in  the  Psyop  Manxial 
--  does  not  have  official  endorsement  but  was  the  only  one  found  in  the 
available  literature: 

'The  susceptibility  column  contains  information  relative 
to  the  odds  in  favor  of  communicating  successfully  with 
the  particular  target  group  at  a  particular  time  about  a 
particular  subject  ...  consideration  is  also  given  to  the 
unfulfilled  wants,  needs,  and  feelings  of  the  target  group. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  confuse  susceptibility  with 
accessability . " 

(U)  The  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual,  FM  33-1,  defines  susceptibility  as: 

"Thrget  audience  potential  for  being  influenced  through 
PSYOP." 

(U)  Because  of  the  broad  scope  and  non-specific  nature  of  available 
definitions,  for  the  purposes  of  this  literature  survey  vulnerabilities 
were  defined  as  follows:  (1)  aspects  of  VC/NVA  that  have  a  negative 
effect  on  NVA/VC  personnel,  and  (2)  aspects  of  GVN  that  create  a  posi¬ 
tive  reaction  in  NVA/VC  personnel. 

(U)  It  is  especially  important  to  note  that  this  definition  was  created 
from  a  first  cursory  survey  of  the  content  of  the  literature  and  was  con¬ 
structed  solely  to  take  the  best  possible  reading  of  past  and  current  treat¬ 
ment  of  vulnerabilities;  it  is  not  necessarily  the  definition  recommended 
as  a  result  of  this  study. 

Method 

(U)  Among  the  sources  covered,  four  major  sources  were:  (1)  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  library,  (2)  the  Joint  United  States 
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l‘ublic-  Affairs  Office  files,  (3)  the  Military  Assistance  Con  ti  itrirl  Ji  In¬ 
formation  Center,  anti  (4)  the  Military  Assistance -Commanti  -  Vietnam 
Civil  Operations  Rural  Development  Support  Information  C^mter. 

(U)  Inquiries  were  made  also  to  investigate  the  possible  existence  of 
higher  classified  documents.  Of  those  found,  inspection  did  not  fiisclose 
any  material  that  added  significantly  to  the  list  of  "vulnerabilities"  al¬ 
ready  identified;  therefore,  these  higher-classified  documents  are  not 
treated  in  this  report, 

(U)  A  total  of  approximately  3500  documents  was  available;  all  of  these 
titles  were  searched,  and  115  documents  were  selected  for  screening.  Ab 
stracts  and  other  descriptive  material  in  these  115  documents  were  read 
and  46  were  identified  as  containing  information  on- the  subject  of  enemy 
vulnerabilities.  These  46  studies  were  reviewed  in  detail.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  relevant  to  defection  and  to  vulnerabilities  was  summarized  on 
forms  designed  for  the  purpose  (see  Chart  2).  Statements  of  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  were  abstracted  and  listed.  It  was  from  these  records  that  data 
analysis  began.  A  total  of  22  documents  were  found  to  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  describe  enemy  "vulnerabilities . "  (See  References,  p.  119.) 

Interviews  with  Knowledgeable  Individuals 

(U)  A  total  of  sixteen  individuals  were  interviewed  formally  and  infor¬ 
mally  to  obtain  their  views  on  current  or  enduring  "vulnerabilities".  The 
interviewees  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  present  or  past  involvement  in 
psyop  and  on  the  basis  of  availability.  It  had  seemed  probable  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  formal  machinery  for  creating  an  "institutional  memory", 
much  valuable  knowledge  must  be  being  dissipated  because  of  short  tours 
of  duty  and  frequent  changes  in  assignments.  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  interviews  were  not  producing  significant  items  not  already  discovered 
in  the  literature,  the  interviewing  was  discontinued. 

Monitoring  of  Document  Flow 

(U)  Through  the  office  of  Plans,  Policies,  and  Research,  a  request 
was  made  within  JUSPAO  that  copies  of  all  documents  possibly  pertinent 
to  enemy  "vulnerabilities"  or  "obstacles  to  defection"  be  forwarded  to 
the  HSR  research  team  on  a  daily  basis.  The  request  had  two  purposes: 
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CHART  2.  DOCUMENT  SUMMARY  REPORT  (U) 


Reviewer  ,  Date 


(U)  A,  Title: 


(U)  B.  Source;  Author: 

Agency:  Classification: 

(U)  C.  Date  of  Publication:  Date  of  Research: 

(U)  D.  Research  Problem: 

(U)  E.  Research  Approach: 

(U)  F.  Principal  Conclusions: 

(U)  G.  Abstract  of  Recommendations  of  Author,  if  any: 

(U)  H,  Comment:  Ideas  for  Further  Consideration;  Fruitfiil  Research 
Directions  (recommended  by  reviewer): 

(U)  I.  Related  or  Subsequent  Work,  or  Relevant  Sources  (known  to 
reviewer): 

(U)  J.  List  Statements  of  following  (as  defined  by  author): 

1.  Susceptibilities  2.  Vulnerabilities  3.  Obstacles 


UNCLASSRED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


one  was  to  identify  the  most  productive  sources  of  current  pertinent  intel¬ 
ligence  data  relative  to  "vulnerabilities"  and  "obstacles",  and  the  other 
was  to  assess  the  kind,  amount,  utility,  and  timely  a^ilability  of  such 
materials.  This  information  was  needed  also  to  develop  perspective  on 
other  activities  contemplated  in  the  future. 

(U)  Three  recurrent  publications,  which  are  unclassified  and  which 
originate  within  JUSPAO,  were  received  regularly: 

1.  "Principal  Radio  Reports  from  Communist  Radio  Sources" 
(daily) 

2.  "Saigon  Press  Review"  (daily) 

3.  "Vietnam  Documents  and  Research  Notes"  (periodic) 

(U)  Publication  1  contains  translations  of  communist  radio  broadcasts. 
Publication  2  contains  translations  of  news  headlines  and  editorial  com¬ 
ments  from  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  daily  newspapers  published  in  Saigon. 
Both  publications  provide  some  useful  background  information  about  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  current  situation  but  little  that  is  specific  to  the  subject 
of  enemy  "vulnerabilities".  Publication  3  presents  excerpts  from  captured 
docximents  plus  background  information  and  interpretation;  some  are  quite 
relevant  to  "vulnerabilities", 

(U)  Other  recurrent  publications  were  received  irregularly;  these  ar*e: 

1.  "Combined  Document  Exploitation  Center  Bulletins"  (daily) 

2.  "Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  Information  Report"  (daily) 

3.  "International  Press  Service  Correspondent"  (periodic) 

4.  "Mission  Press  Releases"  (periodic) 

5.  "Vietnam  Roundup"  (periodic) 

6.  "Wireless  File"  (daily) 

(U)  In  this  group.  Publications  1  and  2  are  confidential;  the  others  are 
unclassified.  Publication  1  is  originated  by  CDEC  and  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  captured  documents.  Publication  2  is  originated  either  by  CDEC 
or  the  Combined  Military  Interrogation  Center.  CDEC  issues  translations 
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of  captured  documents,  and  CMIC  issues  Knowledgeability  Briefs  con¬ 
cerning  information  potential  of  prisoners  of  war  and  returnees,  and 
transcripts  of  interrogations  of  PW's  and  returnees. 

(U)  Captured  documents  are  screened  at  CDEC  for  exploitation  po¬ 
tential  and  some  are  sent  to  JUSPAO  daily.  Interrogation  reports  are 
sent  to  JUSPAO  daily.  These  two  types  of  material,  some  of  which  were 
received  occasionally  by  the  research  team  through  JUSPAO  and  some 
of  which  were  not  received  at  all,  represent  the  raw  material  from  which 
almost  all  intelligence  analysts,  psyop  analysts,  etc.,  in  South  Vietnam 
work. 

(U)  The  sources  of  these  materials  were  investigated  to  supplement 
the  materials  received  within  JUSPAO.  Fifty-eight  recurrent  reports 
and  their  sources  were  identified  as  potentially  useful .  After  a  review 
of  files  of  each  of  these  sources  of  reports,  it  was  judged  that  thirty- 
two  of  the  recurrent  reports  would  have  potential  value  for  the  ’  vulner¬ 
abilities"  task.  Coverage,  abstraction,  and  maintenance  of  files  of  these 
reports  which  were  not  included  in  the  flow  of  documents  which  have  been 
monitored,  would  have  required  much  more  time  than  could  be  allocated; 
therefore,  arrangements  were  not  made  for  regular  receipt  of  these 
documents.  A  list  of  the  fifty- eight  reports  is  in  Task  1,  Table  5. 

In  the  event  the  direction  of  future  works  should  indicate  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  these  documents ,  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  to 
expedite  access  to  or  receipt  of  most  of  those  that  might  be  needed.  It 
would  be  expensive  in  terms  of  man-hours  but  would  almost  certainly  be 
productive  in  terms  of  (a)  increasing  confidence  in  inferences  and  find¬ 
ings  by  providing  cross-checks  for  current  field  research  data,  and  (b) 
through  providing  current  research-data  cross-checks,  thereby  shorten¬ 
ing  the  length  of  time  required  to  accumulate  evidence  in  a  quantity  and 
of  a  quality  and  consistency  that  permits  conclusions  and  justifies  actions 

(U)  In  summary  ,  monitoring  the  flow  of  documents  through  JUSPAO 
proved  to  be  a  val\iable  means  of  cross-checking  on  "vulnerabilities" 
reported  in  the  literature.  For  instance,  some  of  the  literature- 
identified  vulnerabilities  continued  to  be  reported  with  varying  fre¬ 
quencies,  some  had  disappeared,  and  some  not  mentioned  in  the 
literature  had  been  identified  in  the  document  flow. 
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Development  of  Data-Collection  Inatrument/Procedures 

(U)  Results  of  participation  in  surveys  using  questionnaires  obtained 
from  other  sources  or  questionnaires  designed  in  large  part  by  other 
participants  showed  clearly  that  new  and  radically  different  question¬ 
naires  and  procedures  would  have  to  be  developed  for  at  least  four 
specific  groups;  i.e.,  NVA  PW's,  NVA  Hoi  Chanh,  VC  PW's,  and  VC 
Hoi  Chanh.  These  and  their  development  are  described  in  the  report 
of  Task  3,  "Enemy  Characteristics" .  The  new  questionnaire  for  NVA 
PW's  and  ralliers  was  composed  of  independent  sections,  each  of  which 
could  be  used  alone  or  in  any  combination  of  sections  depending  on  the 
focus  of  interest. 

(U)  As  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  "conceptual 
equivalence"  in  working  between  different  languages,  an  essentially  be¬ 
havioral  card- sort  technique  was  developed ,  field-tested,  and  used  to 
supplement  questionnaire  data.  Development  of  this  instrument  is  also 
described  in  the  Task  3  report. 


Execution  of  Field  Surveys 

(U)  In  mid- September  1969,  HSR  research  personnel  participated  in 
a  quick  survey  of  60  NVA  Hoi  Chanh  using  an  already-available  question¬ 
naire  and  early  in  October,  participated  with  several  groups  in  testing 
24  NVA  PW's.  HSR  personnel  completed  the  analysis  of  the  utility  of 
the  questionnaire  and  the  summarization  and  analysis  of  the  data.  Re¬ 
sults  from  both  the  Hoi  Chanh  and  the  PW  studies  are  reported  in  HSR 
Working  Paper  Ntimber  1. 

(U)  Results  of  the  two  studies  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  appropriate  data -collection  instruments. 
New  questionnaires  and  procedures  were  designed  and  developed  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  section  titled  "Development  of  Data-Collection 
Instruments  and  Procedures". 

(U)  During  December  1969  and  January  1970,  newly- developed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  given  to  a  sample  of  50  NVA  PW's  and  11  NVA  Hoi  Chanh. 
A  scheduled  survey  of  50  NVA  Hoi  Chanh  could  not  be  completed  because 
of  delays  in  translation  and  printing.  A  scheduled  survey  of  50  NVA  PW's 
in  II  CTZ  was  delayed  for  more  than  three  weeks  because  authorization 
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to  enter  the  Pleiku  PW  camp  waa  delayed  when  the  request  for  authoriza 
tion  somehow  became  lost  in  the  administrative  machinery.  The  Pleiku 
study  was  completed  later  when  the  access  authorization  was  received. 

(U)  The  card-sort  task  or  ^procedure,  designed  to  reduce  language 
problems,  was  given  to  50  NVA  PW's. 
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(U)  Vulnerabilities  were  identified  through  a  search  of  the  pertinent 
research  literature,  monitoring  of  the  current  pertinent  document-flow, 
interviews  with  knowledgeable  workers  in  the  field  of  psyop,  and  by 
field  surveys .  , 

(U).  The  documents  from  which  the  list  of  enemy  "vulnerabilities"  was 
extracted  reported  studies  of  two  types:  (A)  analyses  of  existing  data, 
and  (B)  analyses  of  new  data  collected  specifically  for  research  projects. 
Type  A  studies,  the  kind  usually  done  by  elements  of  the  U.S.  Mission  in 
Vietnam,  consisted  largely  of  captured  documents,  interrogation  reports, 
field  reports,  intelligence  summaries,  previous  studies,  and  returnee  re¬ 
ports.  Type  B  studies,  generally  done  by  contractors,  usually  collected 
new  data  through  interviews  and/or  questionnaire  surveys,  supplemented 
by  use  of  already-existing  data.  Publication  dates  of  these  studies  covered 
the  time  period  from  1964  to  mid- 1969;  periodic  reports  were  not  within 
the  survey's  scope,  and  the  cutoff  date  for  documents  surveyed  was  1  Sep¬ 
tember  1969. 

(U)  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  references  in  the  literature  are  circu¬ 
lar,  i.e.  ,  X  quotes  Y  who  quotes  Z  who  quotes  X.  Also,  several  documents 
are  based  upon  data  collected  and  previously  reported' upon,  by  other  writers 
or  are  based  on  the  same  sets  of  data  or  documents. 

(U)  A  total  of  130  items  was  found  to  fit  the  definition  of  vulnerabilities 
well  enough  to  be  so  identified.  Many  were  hot  specifically  described  as 
"vulnerabilities"  but  were  more  or  less  obviously  considered  to  be  "sus¬ 
ceptibilities"  or  "vulnerabilities"  in  the  context  of  the  discussion.  It 
should  be  noted  that  inclusion  in  the  listing  of  "vulnerabilities"  does  not 
imply  agreement  that  the  item  is  indeed  a  "vulnerability";  it  does  signify 
that  the  item  was  indicated  to  be  or  was  treated  as  a  "vulnerability"  by 
the  original  author. 

(U)  Certain  constraints  exist  from  the  way  in  which,  the  literature  sur¬ 
vey  had  to  be  done.  Due  to  the  large  number  of  documents  available  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  master  list  or  accessible  and  adequate 
information  as  to  their  contents,  a  manual  title  search  was  necessary  to 
locate  documents  potentially  of  interest,  obtain  the  documents,  scan  and 
accept  or  reject  for  further  review,  and  conduct  an  intensive  analysis  of 
the  documents  judged  to  be  pertinent.  Special  attention  was  required  for 
those  documents  in  which  vulnerabilities  were  not  explicitly  stated.  The 
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possibility  of  human  error  or  lack  of  agreement  between  reviewers  could 
not  be  eliminated;  conseq-uently ,  some  pertinent  documents  may  not  have 
been  reviewed  or  relevant  information  implicitly  stated  in  some  reviewed 
documents  may  not  have  been  extracted. 

(U)  It  was  concluded  that  a  considerable  body  of  literature  which  bears 
some  general  relationship  to  "enemy  vulnerabilities"  exists  but  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  to  contain  much  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  found  that  is  current 
or  timely  in  connection  with  this  particular  war  or  particular  type  of  war. 

(U)  A  composite  list  of  130  enemy  vulnerabilities  was  prepared  (see 
Table  6);  a  bibliography  of  the  22  studies  and  reports  which  contained 
statements  of  enemy  "vultverabilities"‘was  compiled  (see  References,  p.  119) 
and  a  table  indicating  the  descriptive  parameters  of  each  study  was  con¬ 
structed  (see  Table  7). 

(C)  Issues  in  Categorization.  Aa  a  first  step  in  ordering  and  organizing 
the  "vulnerabilities"  in  a  meaningful  fashion,  similar  items  were  grouped. 

In  spite  of  great  variation  in  study  procedures  and  research  instruments, 
the  "vulnerabilities"  identified  can  be  grouped  in  eleven  basic  categories 
on  the  basis  of  similarity  of  type  or  content  though  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ences  in  detail.  The  general  categories  and  samples  of  each  category  are 
listed  below; 

Threats  to  Personal  Survival 

---  Fear  of  death 

Dislike  of  being  sent  on  missions 

Threats  to  Family -Survival 

- Execution  or  arrest  of  family  members  by  VC 

Physical  Deprivation 

---  Hunger 

---  Lack  of  shelter  and  rest 

Affectional  and  Social  Deprivation 

- Homesickness 

---  Growing  Alienation  of  the  people 
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(C)  TABLE  6 

COMPOSITE  UST  OF  ENEMY  VULNERABIUTIES  (U) 


Code  No 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Vulnerability  Bibliography  No 


Fear  of  death  17 

Fear  of  being  killed  7 

Exposure  to  attack  4 

Exposure  to  combat  1 

Air  harassment  8 

Military  Pressure  10 

Harassment  by  allied  forces  9 

Fierce  battles  and  heavy  losses  17 

Dislike  of  being  sent  on  missions  13 

Inability  of  VC  to  protect  hamlets  0 


Battle,  bombardment,  noise,  pressure  13 


War  weariness  3 

Sweep  operations ,  disruption  of 
supplies,  and  forced  movement  18 

Hunger  13 

Inadequate  food  13 

Beri-beri  13 


Code  No.  Key; 

No.  4  -  124  VC 
125  -174  NVA 
175  -  199  Vn/NVA 
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Table  6  (con't) 

Vulnerability  Bibliography  No. 

Sickness,  malaria  13 

Inadequate  medical  supplies  and  care  13 

Ragged  clothing  13 

No  mosqmto  nets,  no  mats  13 

Pay  not  received  13 

Personal  hardships  1 

Personal  hardships  7 

Growing  hardships  of  life  3 

Inability  to  sustain  hardships  and 
privations  17 

Living  conditions  too  low  or  difficult  17 

Being  constantly  on  the  move  13 

Execution  dr  arrest  of  family 

member  or  friend  7 

Family  economic  hardship 

Family  deprived  of  basic  needs  13 

Concern  for  welfare  of  family  and 
relatives  1 

Decline  in  family  income  7 

Separation  from  family  13 

Prolonged  separation  from  home 

and  families  3 

Homesickness  7 

Resentment  over  denial  of  home  leave 
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Table  6  (con't) 

Code  No.  Vulnerability  Bibliography  No 


37 

Growing  alienation  of  the 
population 

8 

38 

Fear  or  resentment  of  being  punished 
for  a  shortcoming 

17 

39 

Resentment  at  being  punished  or 
criticized 

13 

40 

Criticism  and  punishment 

7 

41 

Forcible  recruitment  into  VC 

7 

42 

Feeling  of  having  gained  nothing 
from  service  to  VC 

7 

43 

Feeling  of  being  exploited  by  VC 
for  benefit  of  the  Party  with  no  real 
care  for  the  individual  and  no  per¬ 
sonal  benefit 

13 

44 

Conclusion  that  personal  sacrifices 
for  the  Front  have  been  insufficiently 
rewarded 

6 

45 

Dissatisfaction  with  taxes 

7 

46 

Dissatisfaction  with  taxes 

13 

47 

High  VC  taxes 

7 

48 

Fanaticism  and  intolerance 

13 

49 

Dislike  of  feeling  of  being  mistrusted 
and  under  constant  surveillance 

13 

50 

Restrictions  on  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  individual  liberty 

13 

51 

Degrading  stricture  of  control 
over  own  party  members 

13 
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Table  6  (con't) 

Code  No.  Vulnerability  Bibliography  No 


52  Increasingly  ruthless  recruitment  ^ 

methods 

53  VC  recruiting  and  force  8 

54  War  atrocities  13 

55  Ruthlessness,  cruelty,  brutality 

with  which  VC  treats  those  not  13 

their  friends 

56  Resentment  over  maladroit  terrorism  13 


57  Denial  to  villagers  of  full  access 
to  provincial  market 

58  Sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  to  the  interests 


of  the  apparatus,  i.e.,  callous  6 

indifference  in  demanding  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  quotas  and  requirements 

59  Loss  of  faith  in  victory  7 

60  Declining  faith  in  victory  8 

61  Feeling  that  VC  cause  is  hopeless 

and  that  GVN  will  win  13 

62  Conclusion  that  Front  cannot  win  6 

63  "Temporary  difficulties  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion"  caused  by  allied  sweep  activitiLes  17 
or  tight  encirclement 

64  Increased  U.S.  military  effort  8 

65  Military  effectiveness  of  GVN  3 
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Code  No. 
66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


Table  6  (con't) 

Vulnerability  Bibliography  No 

The  moving  into  an  area  of  large 
numbers  of  allied  forces  and  13 

evidence  they  will  stay 

Continuing  defection  and  desertions  8 

F riction  between  military  axid  civ-  ^ 

ilian  cadre 

Disagreement  about  military  strategy 

and  tactics  between  northerners  and  13 

southerners 

Conflictbetween  puritanical,  dog¬ 
matic,  political- solution-oriented 
ideology  of  older  VC  and  technocratic^  13 

reform-oriented  ideology  of  younger 
VC 

Poor  performance  and  morale  among 
lower-ranking  cadre  8 

Instances  of  nepotism  13 

Instances  of  cadre  being  rewarded 

with  more  land  or  other  personal  13 

advantage 

Instances  of  discrimination  against 


persons  of  higher  social  origins  13 

Failure  to  be  promoted  13 

Dissatisfaction  with  superiors  17 

VC  responsibility  for  continuation  of 
the  struggle  and  its  destructiveness  2 

Improper  implementation  of  policies 
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Table  6  (con't) 

Code  No,  V ulner ability  Bibliography  No. 


79 

Bureaucracy  and  indifference  among 
leading  cadre  toward  soldiers'  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  hardships 

17 

80 

Oissatisfaction  with  military  policy 

17 

81 

Lack  of  democracy  in  critique 
and  self-criticism  sessions 

17 

82 

Oissatisfaction  with  VC  policies 
and  aims 

7 

83 

Disappointment  in  policies,  prom¬ 
ises,. and  actions 

3 

84 

Failure  to  carry  out  promises 

13 

85 

Insistence  on  protracted  war 
until  reunification  achieved 

6 

86 

Frustrated  idealism 

13 

87 

Disregard  by  party  of  human  dig¬ 
nity  and  liberty 

13 

88 

Dislike  of  commwism  being  imposed 
on  Vietnamese  people 

13 

89 

Impoverishment  of  families  by  VC 
exactions  of  men,  food,  and  labor 

2 

90 

Loss  of  chief  breadwinner  in  many 
families  through  VC  impressment 

2 

91 

Knowledge  by  many  of  tiie  people  that 
VC  guerrillas  cannot  protect  them 

2 

92 

Distrust  and  dislike  of  VC  civilian 

cadres  for  continued  exactions  by 
forcible  measures  2 
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Table  6  (con't) 

Code  No.  Vulnerability  Bibliography  No . 


93 

Dislike  of  VC  methods  of  control¬ 
ling  villagers— kidnapping  for 
recruitment;  tax  collections,  en¬ 
forced  labor  as  porters  and  battle¬ 
field  clearers,  often  under  danger¬ 
ous  conditions 

2 

94 

The  declining  ratio  of  persuasive¬ 
ness  to  force  in  VC  dealings  with 
villagers 

2 

95 

Evidence  that  the  GVN  is  establish¬ 
ing  legitimacy  and  viability  and 
similar  trend  information  pointing 
to  increasing  GVN  strength  and 
acceptance  by  the  people 

2 

96 

Disillusionment  of  villagers  with 

VC  failure  to  carry  out  widespread 
land  redistribution  and  to  conform 
new  holdings  with  actual  titles 

2 

97 

VC  fears  of  being  abandoned  by  the 
people,  who  are  vitally  necessary 
to  the  long-term  success  of  their 
insurgency 

2 

125 

Fear  of  allied  arms 

11 

126 

Harassment  by  GVN 

21 

127 

Bombing  during  infiltration 

21 

128 

Abandonment  of  sick,  woxinded, 
and  dead,  |dus  seeing  wounded 
returning  to  NVN 

21 

129 

War  weariness 

1 
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Table  6  (con't) 

Code  No.  Vulnerability  Bibliograp 


130 

Lack  of  food 

18 

131 

Inadequate  food 

21 

132 

Lack  of  vitamins 

18 

133 

Poor  health 

18 

134 

Disease  during  infiltration 

1 

135 

Much  disease 

21 

136 

Lack  of  medical  supplies  and 
personnel 

18 

137 

Poor  medical  care 

11 

138 

Inadequate  medical  supplies 

21 

139 

Lack  of  shelter  and  rest 

18 

140 

Hardships 

22 

141 

Hardships  of  infiltration 

11 

142 

Hardships  of  infiltration  and 
life  in  wilderness 

1£ 

143 

Family  separation 

2] 

144 

Separation  from  family 

i; 

145 

Long  absence  from  home  and  fomily 

U 

146 

Contrast  between  what  cadre  say 
and  what  soldiers  experience 

1 

Disillusionment  at  finding  propa¬ 
ganda  claims  at  variance  with  reality 
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Table  6  (con't) 


Code  No. 

Vulnerability 

Biblibgrai 

148 

Being  misled  in  Hanoi  about  extent 
of  communist  control  in  south  and 
about  degree  of  popular  support 

1 

149 

Fighting  and  killing  fellow  Viet> 
namese 

21 

150 

Defeats 

22 

151 

Rising  desertion  rate  in  weeks 
just  prior  to  infiltration 

18 

152 

Doctrinal  disillusionment 

22 

153 

Ansdety  of  NVA  personnel  at  being 
far  from  home  and  family  with  no 
hope  of  early  return 

2 

175 

Fear  of  death 

1 

176 

Air  and  artillery  strikes  with  no 
safe  refuge 

19 

177 

Air  and  artillery  strikes 

18 

178 

Lack  of  food 

19 

179 

Lack  of  food 

1 

180 

Lack  of  medical  supplies 

19 

181 

Lack  of  medicine 

1 

182 

Realization  that  the  counterinsur- 
.  gency  will  be  much  more  than  a  . 
brief  struggle 

19 
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Table  6  (con't) 

Code  No .  Vtilner ability  Bibliography  No. 


183 

Increasing  strife  between  NVA 
and  VC 

1 

184 

Fears  and  anxieties  about  a  pro¬ 
tracted  war  (among  military  and 
civilian  cadres  and  the  population) 

2 

185 

Reduced  expectation  of  victory 

2 

186 

Frustrations  ,  anxieties ,  and  fears 
arising  from, operations  of  VC/NVA 
security  system 

2 

187 

Sensitivity  of  VC/NVA  apparatus 
to  Chieu  Hoi  appeals  and  successes 

2 

188 

Sensitivity  to  trend  information 

indicating  VC /NVA  are  losing 

ground,  people,  control  over  re-  2 

sources ,  and  control  over  intelli-  i 

gence  and  secxirity  | 
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Concern  for  Family  Welfare 

Family  economic  hardships 
...  Decline  in  family  income 

Dislike  of  Means  Used  Toward  Self  to  Implement  Party  Goals 

...  Dislike  of  feeling  of  being  distrusted  and  under  constant - 
surveillance 

...  Contrast  between  what  NVA  cadre  say  and  what  NVA 
soldiers  experience 


Dislike  of  Means  Used  Toward  Others  to  Implement  Party  Goals 

---  VC  ruthlessness  in  recruiting 
---  War  atrocities 

Loss  of  Confidence  in  Eventual  Success 

...  War  weariness 

---  Loss  of  faith  in  VC  victory 

Disillusionment  with  Faulty  Implementation  of  Goals  of  Party 

...  Dissatisfaction  with  superiors 
...  Dissatisfaction  with  military  policy 


Intraparty  Tensions 

- Disagreement  about  military  strategy/tactica  between 

Northerners  and  Southerners 

...  Conflict  between  puritanical ,  dogmatic,  political -solution- 
oriented  ideology  of  older  VC  and  technocratic,  reform- 
oriented  ideology  of  younger  VC 

Disillusionment  with  Goals  of  Party 

---  Doctrinal  disillusionment 
— -  Frustrated  idealism 
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(C)  The  items  in  each  group  were  sufficiently  homogene'iiis  to  allow 
a  descriptive  label  to  be  used  which  summarizes  the  nature  of  ea*  !i  group 
of  "vulnerabilities"  despite  the  variations  in  levels  of  generalization.  For 
instance,  one  category  contains  relatively  simple,  specific,  individually 
relevant,  and  individually  variable  items  such  as  "dislike  of  being  sent  on 
missions"  and  such  sweeping  generalizations  as  "increased  (Allied)  mili> 
tary  pressure." 

(U)  Use  of  this  method,  type,  and  level  of  categorization,  represent¬ 
ing  the  highest  level  of  sophistication  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the 
literature,  highlights  someofthe  problems  thatcurrently  exist  in  defining 
and  exploiting  vulnerabilities.  The  items  listed  include  objective  external, 
conditions,  evaluative  statements  about  military  practices,  emotional  re¬ 
actions,  physical  conditions,  logical  analyses,  etc.  Results  of  the  group¬ 
ing  raise  the  semi-humorous  question,  "will  the  real  'vulnerability'  please 
stand  up?  "  More  precisely  stated,  the  question  is:  "What  is  the  most  in¬ 
formative  and  systematic  manner  for  definition  and  specification  of  vulner¬ 
abilities  in  a  fashion  that  facilitates  recognition,  communication  to  others, 
and  productive  exploitation?  " 

(U)  Organization  of  Data.  The  assortment  of  "vulnerabilities"  identified 
also  represents  a  rather  amorphous  set  of  observations  made  on  many  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  penetration  or  generalization  by  individuals  with  diversified 
points  of  view  who  have  used  many  different  frames  of  reference.  A  wide 
range  is  found  in  the  degree  of  consequence  or  significance  of  specific  find¬ 
ings;  they  range  from  abstract  policy-level  statements  which  attempt  to 
combine  generalizations  about  causes,  effects,  and  resultant  "vulnerabili¬ 
ties"  all  the  way  to  minute  fragments  of  the  total  problem  such  as  "ragged 
clothing"  or  "lack  of  sleeping  mats"  or  just  "hardships”. 

(U)  To  date,  the  uninformed  or  partially  informed  user  of  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  studies  appears  to  have  had  no  basis  for  distinguishing  between  "vul-  * 
nerabilities"  which  are  major  causal  factors  common  to  all  or  those  which 
are  effects  of  minor  consequence  with  only  restricted  application  in  terms 
of  audience,  locality,  or  situation. 

(U)  In  summary,  perspectives  and  objectives  in  studiss  pertinent  to 
vulnerabilities  have  varied  greatly.  There  has  been  no  systematic  con¬ 
solidation  and  organization  of  the  results  produced  which,  for  the  reader 
or  user,  would  place  the  so-called  vulnerabilities  in  proper  perspective 
in  terms  of  the  relative  degree  of  consequence  of  each  vulnerability  and 
the  specificity  or  generality  with  which  it  is  applicable  (i.e. ,  specific 
groups  of  people  or  all  people,  specific  geographic  locality  or  all  areas, 
specific  conditions  or  all  conditions,  specific  times  or  not  time-bound,  etc.) 
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(U)  Because  of  the  <iisjoihtetl  nature  of  the  many  vulnerabilities  to  be 
analyzed,  a  cauae/effect  or  input/output  analysis  was  made.  Table  3  showy 
the  results  of  this  analysis  in  terms  of  external  actions,  conditions,  situa¬ 
tions,  or  other  such  )>eneral  considerations;  the  consequences  of  the  "ex¬ 
ternal  factors";  the  implications  that  these  consequences  of  external  factors 
hold  for  individuals  and  groups;  and  the  physical,  behavioral,  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  attitudinal  impact  or  residual  effect  upon  individuals  and 
groups. 

(C)  The  matrix  of  vulnerabilities  shown  in  Table  8  contains  eight  columns 
grouped  in  two  separate  sections. 

(C)  The  first  separate  section  contains  three  columns  devoted  to  matters 
of  general  significance  which  are  outside  the  control  of  the  individual: 

"External  Considerations/Factors" 

(conditions,  actions,  situations,  events,  or  any  other 
major  factor  affecting  everyone  that  is  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  general  population;  in  this  case,  NVA/VC 
military  and  civilian  rank  and  file) 

"Consequences"  of  External  Factors 

(direct  or  indirect  results  of  more  consequential  and 
more  broadly  applicable  factors.  In  some  cases  events/ 
actions  with  heavy  impact  but  restricted  applicability) 

"Implications"  of  Consequences  of  External  Factors 

(conscious  or  unconscious  inferences  resulting  from 
the  individual's  perception  of  the  consequences  of  ex¬ 
ternal  lectors) 

(C)  The  second  separate  section  contains  five  columns  which  represent 
the  various  ways  in  which  External  Factors  eventually  affect  the  individual: 

Physical  Impact 

(changes  in  physical  condition  or  capacities) 

Behavioral 

(actions  occurring  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
individual's  perception  of  external  events  and  consequences) 
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Logical/Intellectual  Impact 

(thoughts  which  occur  or  lines  of  reasoning  con¬ 
sciously  developed  as  a  result  of  the  individual's 
perception  of  consequences  of  external  events) 

Attitudes/Beliefs/Opinions  Impact 

(positions  adopted  by  the  individual,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  toward  external  factors  as  a 
result  of  his  perception  of  their  consequences) 

Emotional/ Psychological  Impact 

(emotional  states  or  conditions  resulting  on  an  un¬ 
conscious  level  from  the  impact  on  the  individual  of 
his  perception  of  consequences  of  external  events) 

(C)  The  two  major  sections  of  the  matrix  represent  the  simplest  possible 
model  of  each  individual's  relation  to  and  interaction  with  the  external  world. 
The  three-column  section  on  the  left  is  the  exterral  world;  the  five-column 
section  is  the  internal  world  of  the  individual.  The  section  on  the  left  repre¬ 
sents  "what  is  happening"  in  three  sequential  steps:  what  happened,  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  happened,  and  the  way  in  which  the  individual  sees  the  results 
of  what  happened.  The  five-colximn  section  fractionates  the  input  pathways 
through  which  data  about  the  external  world  travels  into  the  internal  world 
of  each  individ\ial. 

(U)  The  model  is  described  as  the  "simplest  possible"  because  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made,  at  this  point  in  the  research  task,  to  describe  what  occurs 
during  the  intermediate  processing  of  data  on  external  factors  between  the 
time  when  it  impacts  the  individual  and  when  it  is  finally  stored  within  the 
"apperceptive  mass",  i.e. ,  the  memory  and  understanding  the  individual 
has  of  that  particular  set  of  data  within  the  framework  of  all  previously 
stored  data. 

(U)  Some  comments  or  cautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  model;  since  delineation  of  the  line  of  research  and  reasoning 
that  supports  the  validity  of  these  comments  would  require  several  trea¬ 
tises  to  be  written,  they  will  have  to  be  made  by  fiat;  following  are  many 
commonly  held  assumptions: 
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1.  It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  everyone  who  looks  at  the 
same  object,  "sees"  and  registers  internally  the  same 
evidence  or  impression.  This  is  not  so. 

2.  I£  a  plea  or  argument  is  based  on  infallible  mathematical 
logic  in  terms  comprehensible  to  the  individual,  he  will 
necessarily  accept  it.  This  is  not  so. 

3.  If  others  are  exposed  to  the  same  evidence  that  is  convinc¬ 
ing  by  the  communicator's  standards,  they  will  reach  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  cominunicator ,  This  is  not  so. 

4.  It  is  a  common  assumption,  made  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  that  an  individual. can  report  accurately  his  reasons 
for  his  actions,  attitudes ,  and  feelings.'  This  is  not  so. 

5.  People  who  are  the  products  of  very  different  cultures  are 
completely  different.  This  is  so  or  not  so  depending  on. the 
level  of  analysis  applied  to  the  issue  in  question. 

This  is  so  in  one  sense  because  the  essential  concep>t  of 
"culture"  and  difference  in  cultures  is  based  on  individuals 
in  various  cultures  having  learned: 

--  different  ways  of  reacting  to  the  "same"  external 
factor 

--  different  ways  of  outward  expression  of  the  same 
internal  reaction  to  external  stimuli 

This  is  not  so  for  many  reasbns: 

--  all  humans  have  the  same  assortment  of  senses 
which  are  the  means  by  which  they  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  (with  obvious  exceptions ,  such  as  individual 
cases  of  deafness,  etc.) 

—  all  humans  are  thought  to  have  a  small  assortment 
of  the  same  basic  drives 

--  all  humans  are  guided  in  their  total  behavior  and 
thinking  fro-  ^e  unconscious  --  a  level  below 
awareness  -  far  more  than  by  conscious  percep- 
tion/analyi  i/d-rrcision 

--  all  humans  have  some  assortment  of  the  same 
limited  repertoire  of  primary  "defense  mecha¬ 
nisms"  or  "adjustment  mechanisms" 
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Vietnamese  are  the  best  judge  of,  and  understand  better 
than  anyone  else,  all  other  Vietname'se.  .This  rnight  or 
might  not  be  so  depending  on  the  interaction  of  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  pertinence  and  extent  of  appropriate  knowledge, 
training,  and  experience;  intelligence;  personality  organi¬ 
zation;  emotionality/logic  bias;  and  many  other  factors. 

(U)  As  has  been  stated,  the  assortment  of  "vulnerabilities'  identified 
frotn  the  first  three  studies  represented  observations  inade  on  many  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  generalization  from  very  diversified  points  of  view  within 
many  different  frames  of  reference.  The  degree  of  consequence  or  signi¬ 
ficance  of  specific  findings  varied  greatly.  This  was  neither  surprising 
nor  disappointing  in  what  is  clearly  a  newly- emerging  field  of  research 
as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  precise  and  generally  accepted  working 
definitions.  It  was  expectable  to  find  that  there  had  been  no  systematic 
consolidation  and  organization  of  the  results  of  research  efforts.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  need  for  organization  and  consolidation  of  the  results  in 
order  to  provide  proper  perspective  for  readers  and  users  on  the  relative 
consequence  of  each  vulnerability  and  the  specificity  or  generality  of  its 
applicability. 

(U)  Because  the  manner  of  describing  vulnerabilities  represented 
such  diversity,  including  mention  of  objective  external  conditions ,  evalua¬ 
tive  statements  about  military  practices ,  emotional  reactions ,  physical 
conditions,  logical  analyses,  etc.  ,a  test  questionwas  formulated  to  crys¬ 
tallize  the  objectives  of  further  work.  The  questionwas:  "What  is  the 
most  informative  and  systematic  manner  for  definition  and  specification 

vulnerabilities  in  a  fashion  that  facilitates  recognition,  communication 
to  others,  and  productive  exploitation?  " 

(U)  After  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  more  simple  forms  of  analy¬ 
sis,  a  more  sophisticated  approach  than  any  noted  in  the  literature  —  a 
modified  input/output  analysis  —  was  employed  to  analyze  and  organize 
the  data  in  meaningful  fashion.  Imposition  of  this  organizing  procedure 
on  the  data  made  several  facts  evident: 

(U)  1.  As  now  described  in  the  literature  or  general  discussion, 
many  "vulnerabilities"  deal  with  various  partial  aspects  of  the  same 
condition/ event/action/or  state  of  being. 

(U)  2.  Many  "vulnerabilities"  represent  descriptions  of  the  same 
condition/event/action/or  state  of  being  but  appear  to  be  different  be¬ 
cause  of  being  pitched  at  different  levels  of  analysis  or  generalization. 
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(U)  3.  All  or  almoat  all  descriptions  of  vulnerabilities  deal  with  in¬ 
termediate  factors,  i.e.,  conditions /events /actions /or  states  of  being/ 
or  nature  of  impact  on  the  individual.  It  is  invariably  left  to  the  reader 
or  user  to  draw  the  needed  inferences  to  arrive  at  the  actual  vulnerability. 

(U)  4.  In  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  need  to  draw  inferences, 
and  because  the  described  phenomenon  is  already  labeled  a  "vulnerability", 
there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  either  that  the  need  for  further  inference  is 
known  or  that  the  necessary  inferences  are.  indeed  made  by  the  psyoperator. 

(C)  Integration  of  the  products  of  the  analysis  as  shown  in  Table  8  with 
data  obtained  in  the  field  surveys  against  a  background  of  knowledge  gained 
from  the  literature,  previous  pertinent  research,  and  related  experience, 
indicated  that  items  whicli  had  been  treated  as  vulnerabilities  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  would  be,  depending  on  their  nature,  more  correctly  termed  "Primary 
Mediators"  (of  vulnerability!,  "Secondary  Mediators"  (of  vulnerability) , 
and  "Contributory"  or  "Facilitating"  factors  which  enhance  or  decrease 
the  intensity  of  effect  of  "primary"  or  "secondary  mediators". 

(C)  The  "primary  vulnerabilities"  are  derived  mainly  from  the  emo¬ 
tional  states  which,  in  a  stressful  situation,  are  the  primary  determinants 
of  behavior.  "Secondary  vulnerabilities"  are  associated  with  and  are  in¬ 
ferred  mainly  from  attitudes,  opinions,  and  beliefs  which  have  less  ability 
to  affect  behavior.  "Contributory"  or  "facilitating"  factors  are  all  other 
aspects  of  the  human  psyche  that  function  to  create  or  enhance,  in  positive 
or  negative  direction,  the  emotional  receptivity  or  resistance  to  any  input 
of  any  type  of  data. 

(C)  Each  of  the  "primary  vxilnerabilities"  is  the  resultant  of  a  complex 
of  interacting  factors;  the  secondary  and  contributory  factors  may  change 
to  a  small  or  large  extent  over  time  and  may  change  frequently  or  infre¬ 
quently,  but  the  "primary  vulnerability",  representing  a  summation  of  the 
subordinate  factors,  operates  in  a  different  time  frame.  It  comes  about 
more  slowly,  changes  more  slowly,  and  disappears  more  slowly.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  truly  significant  events,  psychological/emotional 
changes  of  any  kind  can  occur  overnight  or  even  immediately. 

(C)  Jn  reporting  results,  for  ease  and  clarity  of  communication  and 
convenience  in  discussion,  the  manner  of  description  of  vulnerabilities 
found  iti  the  literature  and  in  general  current  use  for  discussion  pur¬ 
poses  is  continued  in  use  here  in  conjunction  with  definition  of  the  inferred 
or  true  vulnerabilities. 
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(C)  Two  primary  vulnerabilities  and  their  related  primary  mediating 
factors  have  been  identified,  one  applicable  to  all  VC  and  one  applicable 
to  all  NVA.  For  each  of  the  two  primary  vulnerabilities,  two  secondary 
vulnerabilities  and  their  related  secondary  mediating  factors  are  identified. 

(C)  The  primary  VC  vulnerability  is; 

a.  Greatly  increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  de¬ 
scribe  a  safe  means  to  leave  a  highly  unsatisfactory 
situation,  which  decrease  his  apprehension  about  the 
way  in  which  he  will  be  received  and  treated,  and  which 
decrease  his  uncertainty  about  the  near-term  future. 

(C)  The  related  primary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Generalized  deterioration  of  the  will  to  fight"  result¬ 
ing  from  a  feeling  that  in  the  current  situation  he  has 
little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose.  The  feeling  is  caused 
by  his  perception  of  the  present  situation  as  becoming 
progressively  more  dangerous,  frustrating,  and  unre¬ 
warding. 

(C)  Secondary  VC  vulnerabilities  are: 

a.  Increased  readiness  to  give  credence  to  messages 
which  indirectly  reflect  recognition  of  his  current 
plight  and  feelings  and  which  suggest  believably  safe 
ways  to  remove  himself  and  others  from  the  scope 
of  Party  controls  and  which  remove  uncertainty  about 
the  near  future  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  by  de¬ 
scription  of  procedures  and  what  is  to  be  expected. 

(C)  The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Negative  reaction  against  Party  control  methods" 
which  are  becoming  progressively  more  frequent 
and  intense  in  application  and  which  affect  him, 
his  relatives,  and  his  fellow  VC. 

b.  Increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  establish 
credibility  by  indirectly  indicating  recognition  of 
those  aspects  of  the  VC  situation  that  engender  a 
sense  of  loss  and  frustration  and  which  provide  a 
rationale  for  acting  to  change  his  situation. 
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(C)  The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Feeling  of  victimization"  resulting  from  interaction 
of  many  factors,  two  of  which  are  the  increasing 
drain  createdby  progressively  greater  levies  upon 
all  VC  to  fulfill  quotas  that  once  may  have  been 
realistic  when  larger  numbers  of  VC  existed  but 
which  now  are  oppressive  in  view  of  the  reduced 
number  of  NLF  supporters,  and  the  disappearance 
of  hope  of  victory  and  any  tangible  form  of  reward 
for  service  and  sacrifice  for  the  "liberation"  cause. 

(C)  The  primary  NVA  vulnerability  is; 

a.  Potential  for  receptivity  to  messages  which  in¬ 
directly  confirm  and  complement  the  sources  of 
a  generalized  disaffection;  receptivity  is  discussed 
in  terms  of  potential  because  the  available  evidence 
supports  only  the  notion  of  a  developing  trend  toward 
erosion  of  morale  and  allegiance  to  the  cause  rather 
than  any  active  dissatisfaction. 

(C)  The  related  primary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Recognition  of  unfulfilled  promises,  unachieved 
objectives,  and  paucity  of  positive  rewards"  in  a 
sitTiation  that  may  result  in  a  long-drawn-out  half 
war.  The  current  information  available  does  not 
suggest  active  resistance  or  rejection  of  the  cause. 


(C)  The  secondary  NVA  vulnerabilities  are: 

a.  Decreased  resistance  to  acceptance  of  messages 

which  indirectly  reflect  existence  of  disparities  be¬ 
tween  NVN  indoctrination  and  RVN  reality.  There 
is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  this  receptivity  in  itself 
is  adequate  to  cause  any  widespread  positive  reac¬ 
tion  to  messages  suggesting  such  final  actions  as 
rally,  surrender,  self-assisted  capture,  etc. 
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(C)  The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"NVA  disillusionment"  in  RVN  which  may  occur  on 
the  infrequent  occasions  when  the  NVA  comes  into 
contact  with  RVN  civilians  or  receives  other  visual 
evidence  of  disparities  between  indoctrination- 
derived  notions  and  what  is  actually  seen. 

b.  Increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  develop 
lines  of  reasoning  that  justify  taking  an  action  that 
will  benefit  both  the  NVA  soldier  and  his  family. 

(C)  The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Family- centered  concerns"  which  stem.from  an 
extremely  complicated  interrelationship  of  depen¬ 
dency  and  obligation.  The  preservation  of  his 
relationship  to  his  family  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  concern  in  the  life  of  the  North 
(or  South)  Vietnamese  soldier. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  traditionally  inculcated 
attitude  may  be  trending  toward  reduced  importance 
for  the  current  adolescent  generation. 

(C)  Each  of  the  vulnerabilities  is  treated  in  detail  in  the  sections  that 
follow .  . 


VC  Vtilnerabilities 


(C)  There  are  many  differences  between  the  situation  of  the  VC  and 
the  NVA  soldier;  two  major  differences  are  the  fact  Aat  the  VC  are  in 
familiar  territory  and  have  many  personal  contacts  within  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  while  the  NVA  are  in  au  area  unfamiliar  to  them,  far  from  their 
families  and  civilian  friends,  and  are  unlikely  to  know  anyone  in  the  local 
civilian  population.  These  aspects  of  the  situation,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  vulnerabilities,  are  not  in  themselves  vulnerabilities  but  do  affect 
the  nature  of  VC/NVA  vulnerabilities. 

(C)  Primary:  Deterioration  of  the  Will  to  Fight.  Despite  reduction 
in  the  intensity  of  military  operations,  because  of  the  apparent  increase 
in  GVN  strength  and  effectiveness,  the  prototypical  VC  soldier  perceives 
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his  tutal  situation  as  becoming  progresaiyely  more  dangerous,  frustrat¬ 
ing,  and  unrewarding.  The  genesis  of  this  feeling  is  reflec  ted  in  the 
literature  in  such  general  terms  as  "ARVN  pressure",  "pressure  from 
Allied  Forces"  with  a  resultant  "fear  of  Allied  arms",  and  in  such  spe¬ 
cific  terms  as  "fear  of  being  killed",  "fear  of  death",  etc. 

(C),  The  major  perceived  danger  has  shifted  from  fear  of  death  in  bat¬ 
tle  to  anxiety  over  the  increased  likelihood  of  capture  and  imprisonment. 
Logically,  imprisonment  would  seem  less  dangerous.  However,  the  same 
reasons  that  caused  the  reduction  in  military  operations  also  result  in 
there  being  fewer  motivating  factors  to  push  the  VC  soldier  in  a  positive 
direction.  With  the  shift  of  the  war  in  CVN's  favor,  there  is  no  longer  a 
valid  basis  for  enthusiasm  for  a  glorious  victory;  for  visions  of  personal 
success,  recognition,  promotion;  for  dreams  of  "liberating  brothers" , 
etc.  In  other  words,  the  positive  motivating  factors  have  vanished. 

(C)  In  the  operation  of  the  human  mind,  changes  in  percex>tion  and 
ad.justment  to  perceived  "reality- situations  "can  oe  described  as  being 
mediated  by  a  psychological  process  termed  "adaptation  level".  This 
mechanism  which  affects  human  thought  processes  can  best  be  described 
as  a  sliding  scale  of  values  that  is  continually  unconsciously  adjusted  or 
recalibrated  to  provide  psychological  comfort  within  an  individvial;  it  is 
not  bound  by  logic  and  therefore  its  workings  cannot  be  understood  in 
logical  or  mathematical  terms.  Used  with  considerable  freedom  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  general  nature  of  this  process  is  helpful  in  understanding 
the  nature  of  individual  vtilnerabilities. 

(C)  For  the  VC  soldier,  functioning  of  the  "adaptation-level"  process 
can  cause  him  to  perceive  his  present  situation  as  one  in  which  he  has 
little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  (capsulized  in  the  literature  as  "feeling  that 
the  VC  cause  is  hopeless").  More  specifically,  the  varied  benefits  that 
would  have  accrued  to  him  through  victory  do  not  now  exist  as  motivators; 
the  risk  of  his  own  death,  or  injury,  or  loss  of  years  of  living-time  are 
deglamorized  and  cannot  be  justified  by  any  grandiose  expectations. 

(C)  The  primary  vulnerability  that  is  cheated  by  the  generalized  de¬ 
terioration  of  the. will  to  Eght,  representing  the  sum  of  many  large  and  . 
small  factors,  is  a  greatly  increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  de¬ 
scribe  a  safe  means  to  leave  a  highly  unsatisfactory  situation,  which 
decrease  his  apprehension  about  the  way  in  which  he  will  be  received 
and  treated,  and  which  decrease  his  uncertainty  abotit  his  near-term 
future. 
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(C)  Secoiulary;  Reaction  At;ainst  Party  Control  Methods.  A»  the 
overall  aituatiun  becomes  more  difficult  for  the  VC  leadership,  efforts 
to  improve  their  position  result  in  more  oppressive  actions,  increased 
restrictions ,  and  stronger  and  more  punitive  methods  of  control  and 
motivation,  all  becoming  progressively  more  frequent  and  intense  in 
application.  This  is  seen  in  the  literature  and  in  the  current  document- 
flow  in  such  statements  as  "resentment  at  being  criticized  or  punished", 
"dislike  of  feeling  of  being  mistrusted  and  under  constant  surveillance", 
"dislike  of  VC  methods  of  controlling  villagers", "opposition  to  cadre"* 
"arrest  o.r  execution  of  a  family  member  or  friend",  etc. 

(C)  The  adaptation-level  process  causes  the  VC  to  view  this  aspect 
of  the'overall  VC  structure  with  an  ever  more  jaundiced  eye  as  the  once- 
existing  compensatory  factor  --  faith  in  victory  and  associated  material 
and  psychological  rewards  --  deteriorates. 

(C)  The  secondary  vulnerability  created  by  the  increase  in  scope 
and  intensity  of  -Party  control  methods  and  the  individual  VC's  negative 
reaction  toward  the  perceived  effects  of  these  actions,  is  an  increased 
readiness  to  give  credence  to  messages  which  reflect  recognition  cf  this 
(to  him)  unfortunate  situation  and  which  suggest  believably  safe  ways  to 
remove  himself  and  others  from  the  scope  of  the  Party  controls.  Such  a 
message  should  also  remove  uncertainty  about  the  future  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  by  specific  description  of  what  can  be  expected.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  basic  logic  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  concept  easily  encompasses  the 
notion  that  a  VC  eventually  can  be  returned  to  his  former  village,  have 
returned  to  him  his  former  holdings  and  even  offices,  and  perhaps  un¬ 
realistically,  some  form  of  indemnity  for  his  losses. 

(C)  Secondary;  VC  Feeling  of  Victimization.  A  sense  of  personal 
loss,  which  ranges  in  intensity  up  to  a  feeling  of  having  been  victimized, 
exists  among  the  VC.  This  is  encapsulated  in  "vulnerabilities"  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  literature  such  as  "feeling  of  being  exploited  by  VC  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Party  with  no  real  care  for  the  individual  and  no  personal 
benefit",  "dislike  and  distrust  of  the  VC  civilian  cadre  for  continued 
exactions  by  forcible  methods",  "conclusion  that  personal  sacrifices 
for  the  Front  have  been  insufficiently  rewarded",  "feeling  of  having 
gained  nothing  for  services  to  the  VC",  etc. 

(C)  With  waning  fortunes,  the  process  of  obtaining  material  support 
from  the  civilian  population  becomes  more  difficult  and  increased  effort 
and  stronger  methods  must  be  used.  As  the  forcible  levies  for  supplies. 
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n)unuy,«nd  manpower  grow  in  scope  and  as  the  methods  for  lti«;  exactions 
increase  in  harshness  in  order  to  fulfill  quotas,  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  VC  soldiers  can  seem  to  be  receiving  worse  treatment  than  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  given  to  the  GVN  civilian  population  by  VC  soldiers.  This  is 
noted  in  the  literature  as  "sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the 
people  to  the  interests  of  the  apparatus,  i.e. ,  callous  indifference  in  de¬ 
manding  fulfillment  of  quotas  and  requirements". 

(C)  As  the  VC  acta  more  oppressively  toward  its  own  supporters, 
particularly  while  unable  to  offer  any  real  hope  of  reward,  it  is  progres¬ 
sively  destroying  its  acceptance  and  allegiance  among  both  the  VC  civilian 
and  military  populations;  this  is  noted  in  the  literature  as  "growing  aliena¬ 
tion  of  the  people". 

(C)  The  adaptation-level  process  makes  it  easy  for  the  VC  soldier  in 
this  situation  to  develop  or  accept  a  rationale  that  justifies  his  acting  to 
change  his  situation  for  a  less  frustrating  or  more  rewarding  one. 

(C)  A  secondary  vulnerability  created  by  this  condition  is  increased 
receptivity  to  messages  which  establish  credibility  by  indication  recogni¬ 
tion  of  those  aspects  of  the  VC  situation  that  engender  a  sense  of  loss  a„d 
frustration  and  which  provide  a  rationale  for  acting  to  change  the  situation. 


NVA  Vulnerabilities 

(C)  The  NVA  soldier,  even  though  he  is  also  Vietnamese  and  engaged 
in  liberating  his  "brothers",  usually  is  easily  distinguished  from  his  southe 
brothers  by  his  language  and  manner  of  speech.  While  in  the  South,  he  is 
also  usually  identifiable  as  a  Northerner  through  his  lack  of  what,  for  a 
Southerner,  is  the  most  basic  and  ordinary  knowledge  of  names  and  loca¬ 
tions.  As  a  consequence,  unlike  the  VC  who  are  at  home,  he  cannot  merge 
with  and  disappear  into  the  local  population.  These  factors  are  not  vulner¬ 
abilities  but  do  affect  the  nature  of  actual  vulnerabilities. 

(C)  Primary;  Trend  Toward  "Generalized  Disaffection".  General 
disaffection  with  the  "just  cause"  or  "liberation"  effort,  where  it  exists, 
is  caused  by  unfilled  promises,  unachieved  objectives,  and  lack  of  any 
discernible  reward  for  service  and  sacrifice.  The  effect  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is  exacerbated  by  fear  of  a  long  drawn-out  unsuccessful  half-war  in 
which  lack  of  success  over  a  long  period  of  time  has  degraded  the  concept 
of  "dying  gloriously  for  a  noble  cause"  to  a  "risk  of  life  for  no  good  rea¬ 
son"  (this  is  a  different  order  of  concern  than  fear  of  death  itself). 
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(C)  If  a  xenorali/.uil  erosion  leading  to  widespread  deterioration  of 
morale  and  the  "will  to  fight"  is  to  occur,  it  will  have  to  be  prompted  by 
evidence  that  leads  to  generalized  loss  of  conviction  in  what  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  NVA  motivational  structure  and  a  major  factor  in  NVA  pro¬ 
paganda  and  indoctrination,  i.e.  ,  belief  in  eventual  victory.  Suggestions 
of  a  beginning  trend  toward  erosion  of  this  conviction  can  be  seen  in  the 
research  literature  in  such  terms  as  "war  weariness",  "fear  of  Allied 
arms",  "fears  and  anxieties  about  a  protracted  war",  "fighting  and  kill¬ 
ing  fellow  Vietnamese",  "defeats",  "rising  desertion  rates  in  weeks  just 
prior  to  infiltration",  "doctrinal  disillusionment",  etc. 

(C)  More  specifically,  the  positive  motivating  factors  that  create  in¬ 
ternally-generated  initiative  and  which  cause  individuals  to  persevere 
logically  or  illogically  in  the  face  of  obstacles  can  undergo  considerable 
erosion  or  can  have  evaporated  without  any  significant  change  in  behavior 
occurring  because  a  major  sustaining  factor  will  remain  in  the  form  of 
habit  —  an  inertia  caused  by  conditioning  and  environment -- and  absence 
of  a  powerful  external  factor/event  which  would  disrupt  their  accustomed 
t'outine . 

(C)  The  external  factor  in  the  case  of  the  NVA  would  have  to  be,  for 
example,  of  the  magnitude  of  a  surprise  implementation  of  Vice-President 
Ky's  recent  remark  about  possible  resumption  of  bombing  ofNVN  coupled 
with  announcements  of  ARVN's  intention  to  carry  the  war  into  NVN.  As¬ 
suming  hypothetically  that  an  actionof  such  magnitude  were  possible,  the 
surprise,  consternation,  and  disruption  it  would  cause  are  lost  if  it  is 
publicized  prior  to  occurrence. 

(C)  A  state  of  generalized  disaffection,  although  it  would  constitute  a 
major  vulnerability,  is  not  easily  exploitable  because  of  the  complex  in¬ 
teraction  of  the  multitude  of  rhinor  factors  that  summate  to  create  the 
whole  pattern  described  by  the  term  "generalized  disaffection". 

(C)  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  concern  about  the  possibility  of  a 
protracted  wartime  state  is  reduced  or  increased  by  the  well-publicized 
and  already  partly- implemented  plans  for  U.S.  withdrawal. 

(C)  The  adaptation-level  process  allows  the  mental  and  emotional 
state  of  an  NVA  soldier  to  arrive  at  a  disaffected  state  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty  than  might  be  expected  since  field  research  data  shows  rather 
surprisingly,  that  neither  he  nor  his  family  wanted  him  to  come  South 
to  fight  (see  Table  9).  This  attitude,  surprising  in  view  of  the  apparent 
thoroughness  and  effectiveness  of  indoctrination  on  so  many  other  issues 
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(U)  TABLE  9 

MILITARY  SERVICE/TRIP  TO  RVN:  ATTITUDES  (U) 


(U)  Question 

(U) 

Response  (U) 

Percent 

In  what  way  did  you  enter  military 

2. 

Volunteered 

14% 

service? 

3. 

Drafted 

82 

(Other) 

04 

How  did  you  feel  about  entering 

2. 

Wanted  to 

30% 

military  service? 

3. 

Neutral 

24 

4. 

Did  not  want  to 

46 

(Other) 

(0) 

How  did  your  parents  feel  about 

2. 

Not  sure 

12% 

your  going  to  South  Vietnam  to 

3. 

Wanted  me  to  go 

14 

fight?  (Did  they  want  you  to  go?  ) 

4. 

Were  neutral 

16 

5. 

Did  not  want  me 

58 

to  go 

When  you  left  NVN  to  go  to  SVN 

2. 

Not  sure 

02% 

where  the  actual  fighting  is  going 

3. 

No 

54 

on,  did  you  want  to  go? 

4. 

Yes,  a  little 

20 

5. 

Yes,  very  much 

24 
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(U)  TABLE  9  (con't) 

MILITARY  service/trip  TO  RVN:  ATTITUDES  (U) 


(U)  When  you  left  NVN  to  go  to  SVN 

where  the  actual  fighting  is  going 

on; 

Not 

Sure 

No 

Yes. 

Little 

---  were  you  afraid  to  go? 

---  were  you  in  a  hurry  to 

2% 

62% 

18% 

get  there? 

expect  support  from  people 

0 

,  72 

18 

in  GVN  areas? 

expect  to  get  needed  food 

4 

16 

20 

from  NLF  sympathizers? 

— -  think  trip  would  be  dan¬ 

4 

14 

28 

gerous? 

- 

14 

18 

...  think  trip  would  be  hard? 

- worry  about  safe  return  to 

• 

06 

16 

NVN? 

4 

16 

24 
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Yes, 

very 

Much 


18% 

10 

60 

54 

68 

78 

56 
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and  attitudes,  is  not  an  adequate  cause  for  him  to  initiate  action  to  "leave 
the  field."  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  appears  in  field  research  data  that 
tends  not  to  support  the  notion  that  the  NVA  are  uniformly  combat-weary 
and  subjected  to  intense  hardship.  Many  state  that  they  had  not  been  ex¬ 
periencing  any  hardships  and  of  fifty  POW's,  only  five  had  been  in  actiial 
combat  more  than  once;  also,  only  five  had  been  in  combat  lasting  for  one 
hour  or  more  (see  Table  10). 

(C)  Despite  the  frequent  references  to  "hardships"  in  the  literature 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  that  term  in  interviews  with  prisoners  and 
ralliers,  it  is  extremely  important  to  place  the  interpretive  meaning  and 
implications  of  this  term  in  proper  perspective. 

(C)  Most  of  the  NVA  soldiers  come  to  NVA  military  service  and  to 
RVN  from  what  is,  for  any  American,  an  unbelievably  impoverished  en¬ 
vironment;  some  research  data  from  NVA  POW's  is: 

(C)  As  a  civilian,  did  you  earn  more  or  less  than  your  military  pay? 

Much  more 
More 

Abput  same 
Less 

Much  less 
(Other) 

(C)  While  in  service  in  NVN,  how  many  NVN  piastres  were  you  paid 
each  month? 

5-6  NVN$  -— .  90% 

7-10  NVN$  .  . .  10 

(C)  While  in  RVN,  before  becoming  a  prisoner,  how  many  GVN  piastres 
did  you  receive  each  month? 

0-  80  GVN$ - - —  82% 

100  -  200  GVN$ - ^ .  06 

600  -  1600  GVN$ . .  06 

(Other)  . —  06 

(U)  It  is  not  possible  to  accurately  compare  the  value  of  the 
NVA  dollar  (piastre)  but  the  best  available  estimate  indicates  the  ratio  to 
the  GVN  dollar  to  be  about  1:20.  If  that  ratio  is  used,  the  monthly  pay  of 


20% 

14 

06 

24 

16 

20 
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(U)  TABLE  10 

COMBAT  EXPERIENCE:  NVA  POW'S  (U) 


Question 

(U)  Response 

(U)  Percent 

Have  you  ever  been  in  combat? 

No 

74% 

Yes 

26 

How  often  in  combat? 

Never 

74% 

One  time 

16 

1 

Three  times 

06 

Four  times 

02 

Seven  times 

02 

What  was  the  longest  period  of 

Never 

74% 

time  you  were  in  any  single 

.  10  •  30  minutes 

16 

battle? 

4  -  5  hours 

06 

20  -  24  hours 

04 
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the  NVN  soldier  is  about  30  cents  in  TJ.S.  money  based  on  .  fr»;v  rate 
of  exchange.  Perspective  on  the  NVA  soldier's  standard  of  living  ran 
be  gained  if  one  considers  that  receipt  of  one  can  of  condensed  milk  per 
month  is  a  significant  benefit  or  privilege  awarded  to  a  cadre. 

(U)  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  what  the  foreign  observer  may  view 
as  a  series  of  incredible  hardships  on  the  trail  and  in  the  jungle  or  swamp 
may  very  well  be  the  high  point  in  the  life  of  someone  (NVN)  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  bound  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  within  one  or  two 
square  miles,  interacting  always  with  the  same  two  or  three  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  and  concerned  only  with  the  same  limited  range  of  topics  peculiar  to 
his  particular  hamlet  or  village.  Instead  of  such  a  life,  his  income  is 
very  likely  to  be  considerably  increased  despite  what  seems  to  be  extra¬ 
ordinarily  low  compensation  for  military  service  even  for  an  impoverished, 
under-developed  country.  He  has  more  and  possibly  better  clothing  than 
ever  before;  he  is  fed  possibly  as  well  as  he  ever  has  been;  and  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  he  has  an  unaccustomed  high  status  in  NVN  civilian  eyes.  He  is  also 
traveling  and  --  for  someone  with  his  limited  purview  --  seeing  the  world, 
seeing  many  interesting  and  exciting  new  things^  places,  events;  may  be 
impressed  or  even  exalted  by  his  Hrst  access  to  authority  symbolized  by 
possession  of  a  weapon  which  renders  him  able  to  overpower  others. 
Finally,  many  of  the  "hardships"  referred  to  in  interview  records,  upon 
further  elaboration  turn  out  to  be  danger  from  bombing  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  operations;  the  exposure  to  these  hazards  is  not  frequent. 

(U)  In  summary,  the  very  great  differences  in  the  life  style  and  mental 
content  of  the  NVA  population  and  the  NVA  soldier  from  that  of  the  average 
American  causes  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  maintain  "conceptual  equiva¬ 
lency"  across  language  lines  when  describing  experiences  and  conditions 
in  evaluative  terms. 

(C)  Secondary;  NVA  Disillusionment  in  RVN.  Among  the  NVA  ,  a  feel¬ 
ing  exists  that  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  VC  feeling  of  having  been  victim¬ 
ized,  but  is  much  less  intense.  The  origin  of  the  feeling  to  the  extent  that 
it  may  exist  lies  mainly  in  the  disparity  between  the  objective  evidence 
forced  upon  them  by  their  experience  in  the  South  and  the  expectations  and 
beliefs  created  by  propaganda  and  indoctrination  in  the  North.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  mentioned  in  the  literature  in  such  items  as  "disillusionment  at 
finding  propaganda  claims  at  variance  witdi  reality",  "doctrinal  disillusion¬ 
ment",  "friction  between  old-line  VC  and  new  NVA  in  the  Delta",  "increas¬ 
ing  strife  between  the  NVA  and  VC",  "being  misled  about  the  extent  of 
Communist  control  in  the  South  and  about  degree  of  popular  support",  "vil¬ 
lagers  hostile  and  uncooperative  to  requests  to  supply  NVA  with  food'\  etc. 
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(C)  After  a  lengthy  and  exhausting  trip  to  RVN,  the  NVA  soldier  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  little  contact  with  the  civilian  population  and  spends  little 
time  in  hamlets  or  cities;  therefore,  impressions  formed  in  the  North 
remain  unaffected  unless  there  is  contact  with  the  local  population  on 
food-gathering  trips.  The  resistance  that  apparently  is  frequently  en¬ 
countered  acts  to  raise  questions  about  the  validity  of  claims  regarding 
the  support  of  the  RVN  population.  This  is  seen  in  the  literature  as  "vil¬ 
lagers  uncooperative  and  hostile  to  requests  to  supply  NVA  food." 

(C)  Table  1 1  contains  a  sample  of  the  questions  and  responses  from 
50  NVA  POW's  which  illustrates  some  of  the  disparities  or  changes  in 
perception  of  significant  features  treated  in  indoctrination  and  propagan¬ 
da  while  still  in  NVA  and  later  personally  experienced  in  RVN. 

(C)  The  cumulative  effect  of  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  personal 
experiential  evidence  that  points  up  the  disparities  between  indoctrination- 
derived  concepts  and  actuality  provides  stimuli  that  can,  by  the  adaptation- 
level  process,  cause  the  NVA  soldier  to  feel  that  he  has  been  misled  or 
manipulated.  This  feeling  does  not  yet  appear  to  exist  with  sufficient  in¬ 
tensity  or  pervasiveness  to  constitute  a  major  vulnerability  in  the  sense 
of  producing  ralliers  or  surrenderors  if  exploited.  In  adaptation-level 
terms,  this  is  because  an  off- setting  factor  --  belief  in  eventual  victory  -- 
still  holds  firm  in  the  NVA  mind. 


(C)  The  vulnerability  resulting  from  recognition  of  disparities  between  ) 

propaganda  or  indoctrination  and  personal  experience  in  RVN  does  not  ap-  ' 

pear  to  have  significant  value  at  the  present  time  as  an  avenue  through 
which  action  can  be  stimulated.  It  can  best  be  exploited  by  incorporating  i 

assumptions  of  recognition  of  disparities  in  messages  relating  to  family-  » 

centered  concerns;  the  negative  feelings  aroused  by  recognition  of  the  j 

disparities  would  counterbalance  to  some  extent  the  indoctrination  and  [ 

training- inculcated  factors  which  are  negative  to  the  possibility  of  rally,  5 

surrender,  or  desertion. 


(C)  Secondary;  NVA  Family- Centered  Concerns.  The  literature  con¬ 
tains  many  references  to  concern  about  or  attachment  to  the  family,  some 
stated  quite  succinctly  such  as  "homesickness"  while  others  are  more  in¬ 
formative  such  as  "anxiety  of  NVA  personnel  at  being  far  from  home  and 
I  family  with  no  hope  of  an  early  return".  Many  references  deal  with  the 

f  individual's  own  reactions  such  as  "long  absence  from  home  and  family", 

I  "fanoily  separation",  "separation  from  family",  etc. 

i 

f. 
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(U)  TABLE  11 

NVN  INDOCTRINATION  VS  RVN  EXPOSURE:  COMPARISON  (U) 


(U) 

Indoctri¬ 

{U)After 

nation  in 

Time 

(U)  Question 

(U1  Response 

NVN 

in  SVN 

How  was  the  military 

2.  GVN  much  stronger 

0% 

22% 

strength  of  GVN  and  its 

3.  GVN  stronger 

8 

12 

allies  compared  to  the 

4.  About  equal 

10 

10 

military  strength  of 

5.  NVN  stronger 

44 

34 

NVN  and  its  allies? 

6.  NVN  much  stronger 

10 

06 

. 

(Other) 

(28) 

(16) 

How  was  the  military 

2.  GVN  much  stronger 

0 

14 

striength  of  GVN  alone 

3 .  GVN  stronger 

4 

12 

compared  to  NVN 

4 .  About  equal 

4 

06 

alone? 

5.  NVN  stronger 

38 

38 

6.  NVN  much  stronger 

20 

12 

(Other) 

(34) 

(18) 

According  to  what  was 

2.  GVN  certainly 

0 

) 

12) 

said,  who  would  win 

3.  GVN  probably 

0 

) 

the  war? 

4.  In  doiibt 

4 

— 

‘ 

5.  NVN  pit>bably 

2 

) 

56) 

6,  NVN  certainly 

70 

) 

(Other) 

(24) 

(32) 
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TABLE  11  (con't) 

NVN  INDOCTRINATION  VS  RVN  EXPOSURE;  COMPARISON  (U) 


Can  NVN  win  tho  war  if 
US  continues  to  support 
GVN  with; 


(U) 

3. 


4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 


(U) 

Money/ 

(U)  Money/ 

Supplies/ 

Supplies; 

Response 

Manpower  No  Manpower 

No,  definitely 

18% 

08% 

Probably  not 

04 

10 

Stalemate 

08 

0 

Yes,  probably 

28 

12 

Yes,  certainly 

18 

46 

(Other) 

(24) 

(24) 
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(U)  It  ia  extremely  important  to  reco({nixe ,  and  keep  in  the  forefrrtnt 
of  one's  thinkingt  that  the  concept  of  "relationahip  to  the  family"  for 
Vietnamese  ia  just  as  difficult  to  understand  as  is  any  other  aspect  of 
Vietnamese  life  and  culture;  this  is  apparently  often  overlooked  because 
almost  everyone  is  part  of  a  family  and  this  fact  is  so  much  taken  for 
granted  that  it  ia  easily  understandable  if  it  is  assumed  that  all  family 
relationships  and  feelings  are  much  the  same. 

(U)  The  basic  unit  of  the  Vietnamese  culture  is  the  extended  family 
(grandparents,  parents,  children  plus  ancestors)  and  the  prototypical 
Vietnamese  personality  ia  egocentric  to  the  ultimate  degree.  This  means 
that  because  of  the  nature  of  his  total  physical,  social,  and  financial  en¬ 
vironment.  the  typical  Vietnamese  comes  to  regard  himself  as  the  center 
of  his  own  universe  in  which  his  primary  concern  is’an  amalgam  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  In  contrast,  the  American  basic  family  unit  is  com¬ 
posed  of  parents  and  children  and  is  acquiring  a  heavy  loading  of  childless 
couples.  Also,  while  it  might  be  oversimplification  to  describe  a  proto¬ 
typical  American  personality  (other  than  in  terms  of  "ideal"  or  tradition), 
the  American  can  be  characterized  as  other- oriented  or  outwardly-oriented 
rather  than  as  egocentric.  Psychologically,  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
total  environment,  the  American,  with  no  diminution  of  his  relationship  to 
his  family,  can  at  times  be  more  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  needs  of 
others  than  with  his  own. 

(U)  The  significance  of  the  differences  between  Vietnamese  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  family  relationships  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  individual  Vietnamese 
must  look  to  his  family  for  all  things  since  there  are  few  other  sources  of 
aid.  Also,  the  early  training  of  Vietnamese  --  particularly  rural  Viet¬ 
namese  --  inculcates  a  tremendous  sense  of  obligation  to  the  family.  There 
are  no  rest  homes  for  the  aged  in  Vietnam. 

(U)  In  contrast,  Americans  have  a  wide  variety  of  sources  to  draw  upon 
before  turning  to  the  family  and  depending  on  their  background,  might  look 
to  their  family  for  aid  only  as  a  last  resort. 

(U)  In  summary,  the  "family"  factor  for  Vietnamese  is  not  based  pure¬ 
ly  in  emotions  or  attitudes.  It  is  a  deeply-ingrained  cultural  characteristic 
but  it  also  has  a  heavy  loading  of  financial  or  personal  welfare  elements. 
This  cultural  phenomenon  is.  in  effect,  an  institutionalized  social,  finan¬ 
cial.  and  personal  security  system. 
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(C)  The  degree  of  vulnerability  created  in  the  NVA  soldier  by  a  com- 
plex  of  family-centered  concerns  is  also  counterbalanced  to  seme  extent 
by  his  egocentricity.  Stated  in  somewhat  oversimplified  fashion: 

---  he  would  not  accept  a  given  risk  if  both  he  and  his 
family  could  lose 

---  he  would  not  accept  the  same- risk  if  he  or  his  family 
could  lose 

---  he  might  not  accept  the  same  risk  if  he  could  gain 
but  his  family  would  lose 

- he  might  not  accept  the  same  risk  if  he  could  lose 

but  his  family  would  gain 

- he  might  accept  the  same  risk  if  he  could  gain  but 

his  family  would  not  be  affected  either  way  . 

- he  might  accept  the  same  risk  if  he  would  not  he 

affected  either  way  but  his  family  would  gain 

---  he  would  accept  the  same  risk  if  both  he  and  his 
family  would  gain 

(C)  The  adaptation-level  process,  if  the  right  psyop  approach  could 
cause  the  weight  of  the  effect  of  family  ties  and  egocentricity  to  be  com¬ 
bined  rather  than  acting  to  some  extent  as  counterbalances,  would  be 
very  likely  to  enable  an  NVA  soldier  to  devise  logical  grounds  for  any 
action  such  as  rallying  or  surrendering  or  deserting  that  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  wovild  benefit  both  himself  and  his  family  at  an  acceptable  risk 
level. 

(C)  The  NVA  soldier,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  vulnerable,  is  most 
likely  to  have  some  interest  in  (although  not  necessarily  be  stimulated 
to  action  by)  messages  which  develop  lines  of  reasoning  that  justify  his 
taking  an  action  which  he  can  interpret  as  being  of  benefit  to  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  family. 
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(U)  Major  conclusions  are: 

(U)  1.  For  all  psyop  policy-level  managers  and  for  operators  in  the 
field,  a  more  precise  and  consistent  approach  to  data  collection,  data 
analysis,  and  definition  of  vulnerabilities  is  a  basic  requirement  for  valid 
understanding,  conceptualization,  and  productive  exploitation  of  vulner¬ 
abilities.  A  formal  definition  of  "vulnerability"  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  described  for  users  must  be  established  as  an  initial  step  in  systemat 
zation  of  theory,  thinking,  and  practice  regarding  vulnerabilities. 

(U)  2.  Conclusion  2  is  responsive  to  the  need  for  precise  definition  of 
vulnerabilities  described  in  Conclusion  1.  The  manner  and  level  of  gener¬ 
alization  with  which  vulnerabilities  should  be  described  for  all  purposes 
has  been  tentatively  identified  and  can  be  described  as  follows: 

---  Vulnerability  may  be  primary  (which  implies  generality 
of  applicability)  or  secondary  (which  refers  to  a  sub¬ 
factor  included  within  and  facilitating  the  primary  vul¬ 
nerability).  Other  conditions /events /actions  or  states 
of  being  are  contributory  or  facilitating. 

---  Diagnosis  of  a  vulnerability  must  be  preceded  by  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  mediating  factors  (actions /situations/ 
events,  etc.). 

---  The  relationship  of  the  mediating  factor  and  resultant 
primary  or  secondary  vulnerability  to  other  major 
characteristics  and  current  situations  of  the  enemy 
individiial  or  group  must  be  considered  before  decision 
on  diagnosis  of  the  existence  of  a  vulnerability. 

---  The  primary  or  secondary  vulnerability  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  mediating  factor 
upon  the  resistance  or  receptivity  of  enemy  individuals 
or  groups  to  a  specified  psyop  approach. 

The  objective  expected  to  be  achieved  by  exploitation 
of  the  vulnerability  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
impact  on  resistance  to  or  acceptance  of  a  psyop  ap¬ 
proach  and/or  the  specific  behavior  the  exploitation 
is  designed  to  evoke. 
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(U)  3.  A  proceflure  haa  b^en  devised  for  claasifying  and  positioning; 
dataaboutan  external  event/aituation/aetion/or  state  of  btdn^  by  use  of 
the  External  Factor/Conaoquence/Implication/Impact  on  Individual  se¬ 
quence  shown  in  the  Vulnerabilities  Classification  Matrix  in  Table  H. 
Use  of  this  means  of  classification  in  combination  with  formatting  of  the 
description  of  the  inferred  vulnerability  according  to  the  manner  of  defi¬ 
nition  described  in  Conclusion  2,  provides  a  consistent  and  systematic 
means  of  describing  and  defining  vulnerabilities  and  of  communicating 
this  information  to  others  in  a  form  sufficiently  specific  for  use.  There 
is  no  implication  that  the  process  is  easy;  but  the  method  and  the  proper 
focus  of  attention  for  psyop  communications  is  identified  and  usable.  The 
accuracy  of  an  initial  assumption  of  existence  of  a  condition/ situation/ 
event/or  state  of  being  that  leads  to  diagnosis  of  a  vulnerability  is,  of 
course,  a  function  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  available  pertinent  valid 
data:  interacting  with  the  extent  of  pertinent  knowledge  and  degree  of  skill 
possessed  by  the  diagnostician. 

(U)  4.  It  is  recognized  that  the  current  practice  of  quick- reaction 
exploitation  in  the  field  would  be  seriously  hampered  by  attempting  to 
follow  these  steps  listed  in  sequence  and  it  is  not  intended  to  prevent 
quick- reaction  exploitation  where  appropriate.  However,  it  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  possible  to  restrict  quick- reaction  operations  to  functioning 
within  the  limits  of  primary  vulnerabilities  already  identified  with  the 
option  of  adding  certain  carefully-specified  features  to  already- selected 
and  approved  themes  or  procedures  and  to  restrict  the  execution  of  such 
operations  to  specified  sets  of  conditions  under  which  they  can  be  pro¬ 
ductive  . 

(C)  5.  Two  primary  vulnerabilities  and  their  related  primary  me¬ 
diating  factors  have  been  identified,  one  applicable  to  all  VC  and  one 
applicable  to  all  NVA .  For  each  of  the  two  primary  vulnerabilities ,  two 
secondary  vulnerabilities  and  their  related  secondary  mediating  factors 
are  identified. 

The  primary  VC  vulnerability  is: 

a.  Greatly  increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  de¬ 
scribe  a  safe  means  to  leave  a  highly  unsatisfactory 
situation,  which  decrease  his  apprehension  about  the 
way  in  which  he  will  be  received  and  treated ,  and 
which  decrease  his  uncertainty  about  the  near-term 
future . 
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Th«‘  r«-lato«l  priniary  ntcdiatinK  factor  in; 

"Generalized  deterioration  of  the  will  to  fight"  r*  - 
sulting  from  a  feeling  that  in  the  current  situation 
he  has  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose.  The  feeling 
is  caused  by  his  perception  of  the  present  situation 
as  becoming  progressively  more  dangerous,  frus¬ 
trating,  and  unrewarding. 

Secondary  VC  vulnerabilities  are: 

a.  Increased  readiness  to  give  credence  to  messages 
which  indirectly  reflect  recognition  of  his  current 
plight  and  feelings  and  which  suggest  believably 
safe  ways  to  remove  himself  and  others  from  the 
scope  of  Party  controls  and  which  remove  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  near  future  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  by  description  of  procedures  and  what  is 
to  be  expected. 

The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Negative  reaction  against  Party  control  methods" 
which  are  becoming  progressively  more  frequent 
and  intense  in  application  and  which  affect  him, 
his  relatives,  and  his  fellow  VC. 

b.  Increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  establish 
credibility  by  indirectly  indicating  recognition  of 
those  aspects  of  the  VC  situation  that  engender  a 
sense  of  loss  and  frustration  and  which  provide  a 
rationale  for  acting  to  change  his  situation. 

The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

"Feeling  of  victimization"  resulting  from  interac¬ 
tion  of  many  factors ,  chief  of  which  are  the  in¬ 
creasing  drain  created  by  progressively  greater 
levies  upon  all  VC  to  fulfill  quotas  that  once  may 
have  been  realistic  for  larger  numbers  but  which 
now  are  oppressive  in  view  of  the  reduced  number 
of  NLF  supporters,  and  the  disappearance  of  hope 
of  victory  and  any  tangible  form  of  reward  for 
service  and  sacrifice  for  the  "liberation"  cause. 
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The  primary  NVA  vulnerabi’ity  in; 

a.  Potential  for  receptivity  to  meaaafAea  which  indirectly 
confirm  and  complement  the  sources  of  a  generalized 
disaffection:  receptivity  is  discussed  in  terms  of  po¬ 
tential  because  the  available  evidence  supports  only 
the  notion  of  a  developing  trend  toward  erosion  of 
morale  and  allegiance  to  the  cause  rather  than  any 
active  dissatisfaction. 

The  related  primary  mediating  factor  is: 

Recognition  of  unfulfilled  promises,  unachieved  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  paucity  of  positive  rewards  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  may  result  in  a  long-drawn-out  half-war. 

The  modest  amount  of  current  information  available 
does  not  suggest  active  resistance  or  rejection  of 
the  "liberation"  cause. 

Secondary  NVA  vulnerabilities  are: 

a.  Decreased  resistance  to  acceptance  of  messages 
which  indirectly  reflect  existence  of  disparities  be¬ 
tween  NVN  indoctrination  and  RVN  reality.  There 
is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  this  receptivity  in  itself 
is  adequate  to  cause  any  widespread  positive  reac¬ 
tion  to  messages  suggesting  such  drastic  and  final 
actions  as  rally,  surrender,  self-assisted  capture ,  etc. 

The  related  secondary  mediating  factor  is: 

NVA  disillusionment  in  RVN  which  may  occur  on  the 
infrequent  occasions  when  the  NVA  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  RVN  civilians  or  receives  other  visual  evi¬ 
dence  of  disparities  between  indoctrination-derived 
notions  and  what  is  actually  seen. 

b.  Increased  receptivity  to  messages  which  develop 
lines  of  reasoning  that  justify  taking  an  action  that 
will  benefit  both  the  NVA  soldier  and  his  family. 
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The  related  st^eonilary  mediating  factor  is: 

Family-centered  concerns  which  stem  from  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated  interrelationship  of  obligation 
and  dependency.  The  preservation  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  family  is  perhaps  the  single  .most  impor¬ 
tant  concern  in  the  life  of  the  North  (or  South)  Viet¬ 
namese  soldier. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  traditionally  inculcated 
attitude  may  be  trending  downward  in  importance 
for  the  adolescent  generation. 

(U)  6.  Data  obtained  from  the  field  research  supports  the  existence 
of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  vulnerabilities  listed  in  Conclusion  5. 

(C)  7.  The  concept  of  targeting  and  tailoring  can  be  applied  profit¬ 
ably  to  vulnerabilities  as  they  are  defined  here  since  by  definition,  appeals 
would  represent  "the  most  appropriate  messages  aimed  at  the  biggest  po¬ 
tential"  if  the  intelligence  data  used  as  a  base  is  valid. 

Field  research  data  provides  the  direction  that  must  be  taken 
to  overcome  the  multiple  qbstacles  represented  by  indoctrination-inculcated 
attitudes  and  justified  or  unjustified  fears.  The  added  factor  is  pressure. 

Approximately  a  third  of  the  NVA  report  that  it  would  not  cause 
harm  to  them  or,  to  their  family  if  they  were  captured  in  combat  or  in 
various  forms  of  hopeless  situations.  Such  a  situation,  then,  is  a  great 
help  in  enabling  the  psyop  message  to  do  its  part. 

If  pressure  is  provided  by  military  operations  to  create  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  acceptable  and  honorable  to  become  a  prisoner,  thereby 
nullifying  fears  inculcated  by  Party  indoctrination  and  controls ,  and  an 
earlier  stream  of  psyop  messages  have  conveyed  credible  information 
about  safe  procedures  and  methods  for  coming  into  GVN  hands,  then  the 
timely  introjection  during  combat  or  any  other  similar  pres  sure- situation 
of  appeals  which  normally  relate  to  secondary  vulnerabilties  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

(C)  8.  At  the  present  time,  field  research  data  indicates  that  evoca¬ 
tion  of  desired  behavioral  responses  such  as  surrender,  rally,  desertion, 
and  self- induced  capture  are  most  likely  to  be  promoted  by  an  integrated 
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combination  of  military  operational  pressure  and  psyop  mestta^rs  ->  if 
they  occur  at  all.  Doctrine  says  essentially  that  consideration  of  psyop 
should  occur  at  all  levels  arid  in  all  operations;  whether  this  occurs  in 
the  way  that  is  intended  in  actual  practice  is  undetermined.  A  study  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  psyop  is  incorporated  in  tactical  planning  is 
needed  to  provide  perspective  on.the  realistic  possibility  of  increasing 
such  integrated  planning  and  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  increased. 

In  comment  .on  this  point,  rally,  surrender,  and  other  such 
appeals  directed  to  NVA  in  the  South  are  attempting  to  induce  or  trigger 
an  action  of  a  kind  that  may  have  more  important,  sweeping,  and  radical 
consequences  for  the'  individual  spldinr  than  any  other  possible  action; 
the  danger  involved  is  an  added  negative  factor.  In  true  perspective, 
this  is  a  great  deal  .td  hope  for  from  one  or  several  brief  messages  on 
leaflets  or  radios.  When  one  factors  in  the  additional  consideration  that 
the  NVA  is  in  strange  territory,  and  operates  with  full  awareness  that 
his  family  --  perhaps  his  most- important  concern  —  is  to  some  extent 
a  hostage,  it  is  clear  that  even  the  most  artfully  devised  and  compel- 
lingly  persuasive  message  or  flood  of  messages  must  overcome  some 
very  solid  obstacles. 
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PAG  TASK  3 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  OF  THE  ENEMY  SOLDIER 
Summary  and  Introduction 


(U)  JUSPAO  requested  research  into  the  psychological  characteris* 
tics  of  the  enemy  soldier. 

(U)  This  survey  was  intended  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  directed  to  NVA  and  VC  enemy  audiences  and  continued 
use  of  procedures  established  under  Task  2,  Vulnerabilities. 

(U)  Based  upon  an  intensive  effort  then  under  way,  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  in  two  phases  was  planned  in  response  to  the  formal  task  statement 
presented  in  April.  In  Phase  1  equal  samples  of  NVA  prisoners  and  Hoi 
Chanh  would  be  surveyed  in  each  of  the  four  military  regions  and  data 
from  each  sample  tabulated,  summarized  and  reported.  In  Phase  2  the 
samples  were  to  be  combined  into  the  four  categories  and  profiles  pre¬ 
pared  for  each,  i.e.  ,  a  profile  of  the  NVA  prisoner,  of  the  NVA  rallier, 
of  the  VC  prisoner,  and  of  the  VC  rallier.  These  would  then  be  com¬ 
pared:  the  NVA  prisoner  and  the  NVA  rallier,  the  VC  prisoner  and  the 
VC  rallier,  the  NVA  prisoner  with  the  VC  prisoner,  the  NVA  rallier  and 
the  VC  rallier,  permitting  a  final  assessment  of  the  enemy  soldier  for 
the  report. 

(U)  The  task  was  halted  abruptly  in  May  to  divert  all  HSR  effort  to 
another  top-priority  psyop  community  research  need.  As  a  result  of 
the  diversion  of  time  to  other  tasks,  the  scope  of  Task  3  was  reduced 
to  include  only  treatment  of  data  already  collected  in  Phase  1  which 
totaled  400  interviews  within  three  of  the  groups,  or  seven  studies. 

(U)  Findings  from  each  study  were  reported  together  with  a  profile 
of  the  individual  samples  in  an  attempt  to  provide  as  much  information 
as  possible. 
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Problem 


(U)  JUSPAO  requested  that  HSR  conduct  a  study  of  the  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  NVA  and  the  VC  soldier.  The  PAG  Task  Statement 

Task  3,  Priority  1  -  Psychological  Factors  of  tho  NVA/VC 
soldier. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  psychological 
operations  directed  to  NVA  and  VC  enemy  audiences ,  con¬ 
duct  a  program  of  research  to  continue  use  of  HSR  survey 
instruments  developed  in  PAG  Tasks  1  and  2.  Perform 
extensive  field  work  to  tap  Hoi  Chanh  (HC)  and  Prisoners 
of  War  (PW's);  investigate  the  possibility  of  gaining  access 
to  PW's  as  soon  after  coming  into  Allied  hands  as  possible. 

From  this  research,  prepare  basic  profiles  on  four  groups 
of  available  enemy  population  --  NVA  PW's,  NVA  HC,  VC 
PW's,  and  VC  HC  --  and  highlight  important  differences 
among  these  groups.  Analyze  comparisons  of  these  pro¬ 
files  and  the  total  obtained  data  base,  emphasizing  the  fol- 
lowing  issues: 

1.  NVA/VC  resistance  to  getting  out  of  the  war  by  any 
voluntary  means,. 

a.  Weakening  of  resistance  to  voluntary  self¬ 
removal  by  the  theme  that  seeking  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  certain  death  can  be  considered 
involuntary. 

b.  Other  approaches  that  might  weaken  resis¬ 
tance  to  self-removal  from  the  war. 

2.  Presence  of  any  common  factors  at  the  time  of  sur¬ 
render  which  may  give  clues  to  psychological  ex¬ 
ploitation. 
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3.  Factors  which  motivate  NVA  and  VC  soldiers'  will 
to  fight. 

4.  Themes  and  actions  which  may  depress  morale  to 
an  extent  that  may  impair  the  will  to  fight. 

Prepare  summary  reports  to  convey  significant  information 
when  it  is  revealed  in  the  continuing  series  of  surveys. 

Plan  the  research  with  the  view  of  its  continuation  in  the  future. 


Backg round 

(U)  This  task  continued  use  of  the  procedures  established  under  Pro¬ 
gram  II,  Task  2  -  Vulnerabilities.  Already-developed  data  collection 
instruments  and  procedures,  modified  as  necessary,  were  used  to  focus 
on  means  to  remove  NVA  and  VG  from  the  war  voluntarily. 


HSR  Research  Approach 

(U)  The  research  plan  for  JUSPAO'a  top  priority  research  need  as 
expressed  on  12  April  was  conservatively  designed  to  obtain  adequate 
information  required  to  respond  to  the  task  statement,  based  upon  an 
intensive  effort  then  under  way.  The  effort  was  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  studies  in  two  phases:  Phase  1  was  to  involve  conduct  of  surveys  to 
obtain  200  samples  each  of  prisoners  of  war  and  Hoi  Chanh  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  and  from  the  Viet  Cong,  for  a  total  of  800  inter¬ 
views;  Phase  2  was  to  involve  assessment  of  the  findings  on  each  group 
and  analysis  of  combined  groups  with  comparisons  and  contrasts  among 
the  various  categories.  (See  Chart  5  for  original  task  flow  diagram.  ) 

As  modified  by  the  suspension  of  Task  3  on  9  May  due  to  the  urgent  need 
for  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  Cambodian  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  and  subsequently  the  curtailment  of  Task  3  research  effort  to 
the  level  of  already-completed  data,  the  task  consisted  of  a  modified 
Phase  1  only.  This  included  only  the  seven  studies  (400  interviews)  for 
which  survey  data  had  been  obtained  prior  to  mid-May.  Survey  of  VC 
ralliers  was  eliminated.  Phase  2  which  provided  for  detailed  analysis 
and  comparisons  of  groups  and  combinations  of  groups,  was  also  elimi¬ 
nated  completely. 
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(U)  Phase  I,  the  field  research  phase,  included  three  studies: 
Study  1 .  Investigations  of  NVA  prisoners  countrywide: 

A.  50  from  MR  1 

B.  50  from  MR2 

C.  50  from  MR3 

D.  50  from  MR4 

Study  2.  Two  investigations  of  VC  prisoners,  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  areas  and  extreme  southern  areas  of  RVN: 

A.  50  from  MRl 

B.  50  from  MR4 

Study  3.  One  investigation  of  NVA  ralliers  in  the  National 
Center  in  Saigon: 

A.  100  from  National  Chieu  Hoi  Center 
(received  countrywide) 


Research  Plan 

(U)  Questionnaires  and  procedures  had  been  designed  for  each  of  the 
four  categories  to  be  assessed:  NVA  PW's,  NVA  Hoi  Chanh,  VC  PW’s, 
VC  Hoi  Chanh.  Because  of  priority  shifts,  the  VC  Hoi  Chanh  instrument 
was  not  used  as  only  three  categories  were  assessed.  With  the  major 
time-consuming  tasks  of  instrument-developmeot/test/preparation  ac¬ 
complished,  the  detailed  research  plan  described  steps  used  for  each 
group  surveyed  from  that  point: 

1,  Select  specific  groups  of  no  less  than  50  within  the 
three  populations  to  be  assessed:  NVA  PW’s,  NVA 
Hoi  Chanh,  and  VC  PW's.  Plan  for  50  protocols  from 
the  NVA  PW  population  from  each  of  the  four  Corps 
areas ,  and  50  percent  of  that  total  from  the  NVA  Hoi 
Chanh  population.  Also,  obtain  two  sets  of  50  proto¬ 
cols  from  VC  PW's. 

2.  Train  interviewer  teams  in  use  of  questionnaires 
designed  for  specific  categories  of  enemy  forces. 
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3.  With  the  assistance  of  J US P AO  and  MACJ3-11,  pre¬ 
pare  and  submit  access  authorization  through  US/ 

GVN  channels  to  insure  admission  to  PW  camps  and 
to  Chieu  Hoi  Centers. 

4.  Have  versions  of  questionnaires  required  for  speci¬ 
fic  samples  produced  in  sufficient  quantity. 

5.  Receive  authorizations  for  access  to  samples. 

6.  After  authorizations  have  reached  the  facilities  to 
be  sampled,  visit  the  camp  officials  to  arrange 
Hmes ,  entry,  schedules,  and  interviewer  accom¬ 
modations. 

7.  ,  Through  JUSPAO  and  MACJ3-11  and  ARPA,  ar¬ 

range  travel  schedules  and  accommodations  for 
survey  team  in  the  field. 

8.  Conduct  questionnaire  surveys  of  the  selected  samples. 

9.  Tabulate  pre-selected  response  data. 

10.  Trans^te  narrative  responses;  regroup  and  categorize. 

11.  Summarize  pre-selected  response  data. 

12.  Summarize  narrative  responses. 

13.  Organize /analyze  resxilts  of  surveys. 

14.  Interpret  results  of  surveys. 

15.  Issue  summary  reports  for  immediate  use  in  the  field. 

(U)  These  fifteen  sub-tasks  were  required  for  each  of  the  seven  groups 
investigated. 

fU)  Staffing.  This  effort  assumed  availability  of  contracted  Vietnamese 
personnel  as  required,  trained  in  survey  research,  interviewing  and  trans¬ 
lation.  From  resumption  of  effort  after  completion  of  the  Cambodian  effect 
task,  this  task  required  three  HSR  Research  Scientists. 
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Procedure 


(U)  Random  samples,  each  sample  containing  50  low-ranking  prisoners, 
were  drawn  from  PW  camps  in  each  military  region.  Both  KVA  and  VC 
prisoners  were  drawn  from  Da  Nang  in  MRl  and  Phu  Quoc  in  MR4;  NVA 
were  also  drawn  from  Pleiku  in  MR2  and  Bien  Hoa  in  MR3.  PW  names 
were  drawn  from  camp  records  either  the  night  before  or  on  the  morning 
of  each  day  of  interview.  Although  Phu  Quoc  is  a  collection  center  for 
PW's  from  all  the  military  regions,  the  large  number  of  prisoners  con¬ 
centrated  there  made  it  easy  to  select  a  random  sample  of  PW's  captured 
in  MR4,  both  VC  and  NVA,  for  the  two  samples  from  that  region. 

(U)  Interviewing  was  done  by  a  trained  staff  of  Vietnamese  interviewers 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Vietnamese  Research  Supervisor  and  an  HSR 
Research  Scientist. 

(U)  Individual  interviews  with  each  PW,  averaging  three  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes  in  length,  were  conducted  in  facilities  furnished  in  the 
camps'  enclosures. 

(U)  A  lengthy  questionnaire  that  had  been  developed  specifically  for 
each  of  the  groups  (i.e.  ,  NVA  PW's,  NVA  Hoi  Chanh,  VC  PW's)  and 
several  supplementary  data -collection  instruments  were  used. 


Development  of  Data-Collection  Instruments/Procedures 

(U)  Results  of  participation  in  surveys  using  questionnaires  obtained 
from  other  sources  or  questionnaires  designed  in  large  part  by  other 
participants  showed  clearly  that  new  and  radically  different  question¬ 
naires  and  procedures  would  have  to  be  developed  for  at  least  four 
specific  groups;  i.e.  ,  NVA  PW's,  NVA  Hoi  Chanh,  VC  PW's,  and  VC 
Hoi  Chanh. 

(U)  In  mid-September  1969,  HSR  research  personnel  participated  in 
a  quick- response  questionnaire  survey  of  60  NVA  Hoi  Chanh  using  an  al¬ 
ready  available  questionnaire.  Early  in  October,  HSR  personnel  played 
a  major  part  in  executing  a  survey  that  proposed  to  sample  40-50  NVA 
PW's  to  obtain  useful  data  while  pre-testing  a  questionnaire  developed 
jointly  by  representatives  of  several  groups  within  the  psyop  community 
including  HSR.  Work  was  terminated  after  the  questionnaire  had  been 
administered  to  24  NVA  PW's  when  it  became  clear  that  the  questionnaires 
in  use  were  not  appropriate  or  productive  for  the  task.  , 
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(U)  Four  new  quostionnaircs  were  designed  to  cover  all  significant 
aspects  of  NVA  and  VC  PW's  and  ralliers. 

(U)  The  questionnaire  is  made  up  of  independent  sections,  each  of 
which  can  be  used  alone  or  in  any  combination  of  sections  depending  on 
the  focus  of  interest.  The  questions  combine  the  use  of  pre-selected 
answer  choices  where  appropriate  for  speed,  accuracy,  and  consistency, 
with  provision  for  narrative  response  or  elaboration  of  all  questions 
where  desirable  and  appropriate.  In  this  fashion,  the  questionnaire 
makes  use  of  the  advantages  inherent  in  both  the  open-end  and  closed 
type  of  questions .  . 

(U)  The  questions  are  pre-coded  to  enable  the  data  to  be  key-punched 
directly  from  the  questionnaire  even  without  knowledge  of  the  Vietnamese 
language.  The  questions  are  so  numbered  that  all  four  forms  are  fully 
compatible  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  specific  questions 
which  do  not  hamper  processing)  and  the  data  can  thus  be  processed  on 
cards  or  tape  with  the  same  program  and  report  format  even  though  they 
treat  four  different  types  of  subjects.  Those  questions  which  permit  ela¬ 
boration  of  a  pre-coded  response  will  show,  in  machine-produced  reports, 
whether  a  narrative  answer  exists  for  any  specific  question  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  subject  but  will  not  show  the  content  of  the  narrative  answer  itself. 
The  narrative  portion  of  the  answer  must  be  extracted  later  in  narrative 
form  from  the  original  questionnaire  by  a  Vietnamese  translator;  the 
"present"  or  "absent"  indicator  in  the  machine-produced  report  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  to  search  all  questionnaires  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  a  narrative  response  was  given. 

(U)  In  the  course  of  development  and  translation  of  the  questionnaires 
into  Vietnamese,  it  was  established  that  there  is  a  considerable  disparity 
between  the  Vietnamese  and  English  languages  in  the  range  of  distinctions 
or  nuances  that  are  possible  for  many  key  words .  This  issue  is  extremely 
important  because  the  nature  of  the  research  objectives  makes  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  these  fine  distinctions  be  made;  it  is  clearly  possible  that  some 
apparent  ambiguities  or  contradictions  in  the  literature  may  have  resulted 
from  this  problem. 

(U)  As  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem,  i.e. ,  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  "conceptual  equivalence"  in  working  between  different  languages, 
an  essentially  behavioral  card-sort  technique  was  developed,  field-tested, 
and  used  to  supplement  questionnaire  data.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that,  under  the  time  and  operational  pressures  which  exist  in  a  war,  no 
full  solution  to  this  problem  (which  is  both  a  technical  and  an  operating 
problem)  maybe  realistically  possible. 
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(U)  Rather  than  using  a  single  word  such  as  "surrender'  which  has 
or  may  have  unfortunate  connotations,  and  because  the  Vietnamese  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  easily  handle  the  distinction  between  "surrender'  ,  "allow  mg 
capture",  and  "being  captured"  (indeed,  they  require  some  operational 
elaboration  to  make  a  distinction  in  English),  several  situations  have 
been  described  in  consistent  fashion  on  cards.  The  individual  reads  (or 
has  read  to  him)  the  description,  sorts  the  cards  in  four  successive 
choices  by  placing  the  card  on  a  labeled  section  of  a  large  chart  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  following  four  questions  given  in  sequence. 


1.  Do  your  leaders  consider  this 
action  in  this  situation  accept¬ 
able  or  unacceptable? 

2.  Do  your  leaders  believe  this 
action  in  this  situation  to  be 
honorable  or  dishonorable? 

3.  Would  your  families  be  af¬ 
fected  or  not  affected  if  you 
took  this  action  in  this  situa¬ 
tion? 

4.  Would  you  do  this  in  this 
situation? 


Acceptable  Not  Acceptable 


Honorable 

Not  Honorable 

Family  not  Family 

Affected 

Affected 

Would 

Would  Not 

(U)  The  questionnaires  have  gone  through  a  process  of  successive 
modifications  following  field  use;  the  current  versions  represent  the 
product  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  instrument, 

(U)  The  questionnaire  contains  about  450  questions;  about  three-quarters 
of  the  questions  may  require  quantitative  or  qualitative  elaboration  or  both 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  initial  answer.  Therefore,  administration 
usually  involves  about  750  questions  plus  discussion. 

(U)  The  questionnaire  was  designed,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  follow 
the  time  sequence  of  major  phases  of  the  individual  soldier's  life  history 
because  that  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  organization  for  data  collection. 
Also  treated,  after  entrance  into  military  service,  are  the  individual's 
judgments  about  the  other  men  in  his  unit  and  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
operating. 
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Grouping  of  Questionnaire  Sectiona 


(U)  The  logical  organization  of  the  36  sections  of  the  questionnaire 
for  analysis  of  responses  used  in  this  report  requires  grouping  which 
differs  from  the  time  sequence  on  which  organization  of  the  question¬ 
naire  is  based.  Grouping  is  slightly  different  for  NVA  and  VC  samples 
unless  specifically  indicated;  otherwise,  remarks  which  follow  refer  to 
both  NVA  and  VC  questionnaires.  The  way  in  which  sections  can  be  re¬ 
grouped  most  conveniently  for  analysis  of  the  data  is  described  here 
under  eight  major  headings;  grouping  is  not  rigid. 


Pre-Military  -  Service  History  (Sections  1,  2,  3,  4) 

(U)  Major  influences  working  in  his  infancy,  childhood,  and  adoles¬ 
cence  are  of  special  concern  because  experiences  during  these  years 
fix  the  base  content  of  his  body  of  knowledge  and  shape  the  way  in  which 
he  will  perceive  the  world  and  whatever  happens  to  him  in  the  future. 

Indoctrination /Propaganda  (Sections  6,  19,  20) 

(U)  Sections  6,  19,  and  20  are  concerned  with  the  effort  devoted  to 
thought  control  and  conditioning  represented  by  the  program  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  political  indoctrination  to  which  he  is  exposed  while  in  military 
service. 

(U)  Major  elements  of  interest  are  content  and  the  emphases  found  in 
the  formal  political  indoctrination  program;  the  way  in  which  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  manipulated  through  the  Front's  ability  to  give  or  withhold  basic 
necessities  for  his  family;  and  the  machinery  for  control  and  surveillance 
represented  by  group  discussion,  several  forms  of  group  criticism  and 
self-criticism,  and  3-man  cells. 

Trip  to  RVN  (Sections  8,  9,  10,  11) 

(U)  Sections  8,  9,  10,  and  11  treat  the  NVA  soldier's  journey  to  RVN 
in  detail.  For  someone  who  previously  has  led  a  relatively  impoverished 
and  restricted  life,  each  soldier's  long,  grueling  trip  to  RVN  to  join  the 
Hghting  must  be  an  extremely  significant,  new,  and  formative  experience* 
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Despite  ita  rigors,  because  it  is  such  a  new  and  different  experience,  it  . 
cannot  be  assumed  to  have  only  a  negative  impact.  It  may  increase  his 
sense  of  self-importance  or  may  open  new  vistas.  It  may  act  to  create 
or  strengthen  feelings  of  camaraderie  and  heightened  morale  generated.- 
from  increased  reciprocal  esteem  among  comrades  in  his  unit  because 
of  having  shared  and  successfully  endured  a  long  period  of  successively 
greater  dangers  and  hardships. 

(U)  Sections  8  and  10  treat  the  VC  soldier's  attitude  toward  joining 
the  Front  and  his  contacts  with  and  aid  to  NVA  units  traveling  to  their 
destination  in  South  Vietnam. 

Controls /Expo sure  in  RVN  (Sections  13,  14,  15,  18) 

(U)  Sections  13,  14,  15,  and  18  are  designed  to  obtain  details  about  . 
the  opportunities  for  various  kinds  of  contacts  and  experience  in  RVN' 
which  confirm  or  negate  indoctrination-derived  notions. 

Exposure  to  Allied  Psyop  (Sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  29) 

(U)  Familiarity  with  GVN  psyop  messages  and  general  communications 
efforts  is  analyzed  in  Sections  25  through  29  to  gain  perspective  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  various  media  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  impact  upon  the  enemy 
soldier. 


Stress  in  RVN  (Sections  12A,  12,  32,  17) 

(U)  In  Sections  12A,  12,  32,  and  17,.  stress-producing  elements  of  ■ 
the  soldier's  experience  in  the  South  are  looked  at,  such  as  disparities 
between  propaganda  and  act\ial  experience,  food  and  diet,  sickness  and 
medical  care,  and  combat  exposure. 

Contemplation  of  Defection  (Sections  22,  22A,  23,  24,  31) 

(U)  Sections  22,  22A ,  23,  24,  and  31  treat  the  kind  and  extent  of  the 
individual's  thoughts  which  might  result  from  stress  such  as  considera¬ 
tion  of  various  methods  of  defection,  and  the  role  of  GVN  psyop  in  his 
thoughts  and  decisions  is  examined. 
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Motivatora /Obstacles  to  Defection  (Sectiong  5,  7,  21,  30, 

(U)  Factors  which  may  act  as  positive  motivators  and  therefore  counter¬ 
balance  negative  experiences  such  as  compensation,  promotions ,  current 
benefits,  future  rewards,  and  expectations  of  victory  are  covered  in  Sec¬ 
tions  5,  7,  21,  30,  33.  Finally,  because  the  indoctrination- inculcated  ex¬ 
pectation  of  ''very  bad  treatmenf'-is  judged  to  be  --  based  on  previous 
research  --  a  major  deterrent  to  all  types  of  defections,  and  because 
there  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that  the  "grapevine"  reaches  easily 
into  PW  camps,  reactions  to  treatment  at  various  stages  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  reaches  the  PW  camp  are  analyzed. 


Results 

(U)  Results  were  presented  as  a  profile  in  narrative  form  with  support¬ 
ing  raw  data  shown  adjacent  to  narrative  statements.  The  profile  is  a  device 
to  describe  an  "average"  or  "typical"  NVA  or  VC  soldier  since  the  average 
is  the  "best  guess"  about  what  is  characteristic  of  him.  As  any  given  per- 
cen^ge  moves  closer  to  0%  or  100%,  less  "guess"  is  involved  and  more 
certainty  is  assumed.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  appearing  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  indicate  the  question  and  answer  upon  which  statements  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  are  based.  Where  statements  are  based  on  more  than  one  set  of 
responses  only  the  most  pertinent  question  number  is  cited.  Material  in 
the  text,  not  directly  drawn  from  the  percentage  distributions  shown,  is 
usually  from  quantitative  or  narrative  elaboration  of  initial  answers. 

(U)  In  the  process  of  creating  verbal  summarizations  of  percentage 
distributions  --  an  action  necessitated  by  the  narrative  treatment  designed 
to  interrelate  the  answers  to  a  sequence  of  questions  --  several  devices 
were  used.  Generally,  if  the  distribution  of  answers  is  essentially  bal¬ 
anced  (for  instance,  46%  No,  52%  Yes)  the  verbal  equivalent  is  usually 
". .  .he  might  or  might  not. . ."  Where  the  distribution  is  less  in  balance 
(for  instance,  34%  No,  61%  Yes)  the  verbal  equivalent  is  usually  ".. .  it 
is  likely..."  Where  the  imbalance  is  greater  (for  instance,  17%  No,  79% 
Yes)  the  usual  verbal  eqmvalent  is  "..  .probably.. ."  Larger  percentages 
may  be  equated  to  ".  .  .very  probably. . ."  and  percentages  above  90%,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  distribution  among  other  answer  choices  of 
the  remaining  10%,  maybe  unqualified  statements  (for  instance,  6%  No 
answer,  94%  No);  the  verbal  equivalent  might  be  "...  he  never. . ."  or 
"...  he  believes ... " 
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(U)  Narrative  statements  also  may  be  phrased  in  terms  of  probability 
such  as  .  .there  is  1.  chance  in  4. . if  the  low>percentage  issue  is 
thought  to  have  some  special  significance. 

(U)  In  the  main  body  of  results  that  follows,  percentages  are  used  to 
show  the  way  in  which  responses  are  distributed  among  pre-selected  an¬ 
swers. 

(U).  ■  Some  questions  require  answers  in  terms  of  numbers  rather  than 
words.  For  such  questions,  three  other  statistics  may  be  added  to  the 
percentage  distribution;  the  median,  range,  and  inter-quartile  range  of 
the  numerical  responses . 

"Median"  -  when  the  numerical  responses  are  ranked 
low  to  high,  the  median  is  the  numerical  response  be¬ 
low  and  above  which  there  are  an  equal  number  of  re¬ 
sponses,  i.e.  ,  the  middle  response.  The  median  is 
used,  rather  than  an  average,  to  eliminate  distortions 
that  may  be  introduced  by  unusually  high  or  low  responses. 

"Range"  -  when  the  numerical  responses  are  ranked 
low  to  high,  the  range  represents  the  limits  of  a  series, 
i.e.  ,  the  lowest  and  highest  numerical  response  ob¬ 
tained  . 

"Inter-Quartile  Range’!  -  for  "Inter- Qiiartile  Range": 
when  the  obtained  quantified  responses  are  ranked  low 
to  high  and  divided  into  four  equal  quarters  or  groups, 
the  spread  of  numbers  covered  by  the  two  middle  quar¬ 
ters  is  the  Inter-Quartile  Range,  i.e.,  the  middle  half 
of  any  set  of  responses.  The  Inter- Qua rtile  Range  is 
given  where  the  range  alone  may  be  misleading  be¬ 
cause  of  unusually  high  or  low  answers . 

(U)  These  three  statistics  may  be  computed  in  several  ways;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  computation  can  be  inferred  logically  from  the  nature  of  the  question. 
For  instance,  if  80%  of  the  sample  report  that  their  father  is  alive,  the 
median  age  is  obviously  computed  on  those  whose  fathers  are  living. 

(U)  Profiles  for  each  of  the  seven  samples  follow;  in  generalizing  from 
samples  to  the  general  VC  or  NVA  populations,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of  considerable  differences  between 
VC  and  NVA  personnel  who  come  to  be  ralliers  or  prisoners,  between  VC 
ralliers  and  VC  PW's  and  between  NVA  ralliers  and  NVA  PW's. 
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Profile  of  the  NVA  SoltUer  in  MR! 

(U)  The  NVA  soldier  captured  in  MRl  shows  the  following  typical 
characteristics: 

1.  The  typical  low -ranking  NVA  soldier,  captured  in  MRl  in 
1970,  was  a  volunteer  whose  parents  wanted  him  to  go  South  to  join  the 
fighting.  He  has  had  a  very  restricted  and  controlled  early  life.  No 
parents,  but  other  family  members  may  be  war  casualties. 

2.  Cradle-to-grave  news  control  and  thought-conditioning  creates 
individuals  who  unquestioningly  accept  NVN  leaders'  version  of  events. 

This  belief  in  NVN' a  version  of  "reality"  --  grossly  distorted  from  a 
Westerner'E  point  of  view--  is  the  basis  for  NVA  "morale".  Surveillance 
and  control  mechanisms  --  group  discussions,  criticism  sessions.  3-man 
cells  --  are  enjoyed  or  liked  rather  than  resented. 

3.  The  three-month  trip  to  RVN,  for  those  in  MRl,  was  not  near¬ 
ly  as  difficult  and  stressful  as  it  may  seem  when  seen  in  a  Westerner's 
perspective. 

4.  There  is  very  little  contact  with  people  or  villagers  in  GVN- 
controlled  areas. 

5.  Payop  resources  devoted  to  newspapers,  posters,  and  novelty 
items  show  little  return  if  aimed  at  NVA  soldiers;  this  is  true  also  for 
television,  radio,and  ground  loudspeakers. 

(U)  It  is  probable  that  airborne  loudspeaker  broadcasts  were  heard 

occasionally  by  the  MRl  NVA  PW  but  they  were  heard  clearly  on  less  than 
half  of  those  occasions;  this  suggests  that  the  full  potential  of  the  impact  is 
reduced  to  an  unknown  extent  by  operating  and/or  mechanical  problems.  It 
is  very  significant  that  almost  all  have  seen  leaflets  but  less  than  one-third 
have  read  them  and  little  credence  is  given  to  them. 

6.  There  is  some  receptivity  --  although  a  small  one  represent¬ 
ing  about  15-20%  of  the  total  --  for  defection  appeals  but  the  fact  that  the 
individuals  who  represent  the  market  are  all  prisoners  who  say  they  were 
captured  in  combat  indicates  something  additional  is  needed  to  evoke  ac¬ 
tion  rather  than  just  arouse  curiosity  or  interest. 

7.  Experiences  in  RVN  tend  to  confirm  rather  than  negate  expec¬ 
tations  created  by  Party  propaganda:  food  was  seldom  a  problem,  sickness 
was  frequent  but  seldom  fatal,  and  exposure  to  hostilities  seems  small. 
Stress  does  not  seem  great  enough  to  evoke  such  a  drastic  action  as  de¬ 
fection  except  in  those  already  predisposed. 
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8.  There  appear  to  be  very  few  positive  motivators  for  NVA, 
Their  conviction  of  superior  strength  and  complete  confidence  in  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  is  the  key  to  their  morale;  both  notions  are  a  product  of 
the  NVA's  total  news  control  and  pervasive  mind-conditioning  indoctri¬ 
nation  programs. 

Profile  of  the  NVA  Soldier  in  MR2 

(U)  The  NVA  soldier  captured  in  MK2  shows  Ae  following  typical 
characteristics: 

1.  The  typical  NVA  soldier  captured  in  MR2  in  1970  is  a  draftee 
who  is  a  little  older  on  the  average  than  his  counterparts  in  other  areas 
and  has  led  a  very  restricted  and  controlled  early  life.  Neither  he  nor 
his  family  wanted  him  to  enter  military  service,  and  his  l-in-5  chance 
of  a  relative  being  a  war  casualty  is  the  highest  throughout  the  country 
for  NVA  soldiers. 

2.  The  amount  of  NVN  effort  devoted  to  cradle-to-grave  news 
control  and  thought-conditioning  may  have  a  mild  backlash  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances.  There  are  about  2  chances  in  5  that  he  has  a  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  the  various  control  and  surveillance  mechanisms . 

He  is  much  more  ready  than  those  in  other  regions  to  say  that  there  was 
some  resentment  in  his  unit  about  such  practices. 

3.  He  was  a  somewhat  unwilling  combatant  since  he  did  not  want 
to  go  to  RVN  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  there  after  he  started  to  South 
Vietnam.  On  the  3-month  trip,  illness  was  frequent  in  his  unit;  about 
5%  could  not  continue  and  it  is  a  l-in-4  chance  that  about  4  men  died 
from  sickness. 

4.  Opportunities  to  see  those  aspects  of  GVN  areas  which  might 
confirm  or  disprove  his  indoctrination-based  expectations  were  few  and 
brief.  He  had  very  little  contact  with  people  or  villages  in  both  Front- 
controlled  and  GVN-controlled  areas.  There  was  a  modest  amount  of 
exposure  to  South  Vietnamese  NLF  personnel  and  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  forests. 

5.  Many  psyop  resources  apparently  can  be  used  more  profitably 
in  other  ways  or  require  rethinking.  It  is  extremely  informative  about 
the  degree  of  control  accomplished  by  the  Party  or  the  degree  of  credi¬ 
bility  given  to  its  policies  since,  although  almost  all  had  seen  leaflets. 
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it  was  about  a  50-50  chance  that  they  had. not  read  Itsaflets;  if  read,  a 
majority  of  the  messages  w-ere  given  little  credence.  Almost  all  other 
media  --  GVN  newspapers,  posters,  and  novelty  items  were  seldom 
if  ever  read;  television  and  ground  loudspeaker  messages  were  not  heard; 
radio  programs  were  seldom  heard.  Among  those  who  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  airborne  loudspeakers,  the  words  were  heard  clearly  less  than 
half  of  the  time.  It  is  likely  that  some  part  of  some  of  the  themes  or 
content  of  some  of  the  messages  was  understandable;  only  some  portion 
of  them  was  believable. 

6.  A  small  percentage  of  the  NVA  have  allowed  their  thoughts  to 
encompass  the  possibility  of  defection  in  some  form;  nevertheless,  almost 
all  are  now  prisoners  who  claim  they  were  captured  in  combat  or  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  severe  wounds.  Some  factor  to  be  added  on  the  side  of  defection  is 
needed  to  tip  the  balance;  integration  of  psyop  with  tactical  planning  and 
operations  should  be  routine  rather  than  sporadic. 

7.  Experiences  in  SVN  form  a  neutral  balance  with  indoctrination- 
derived  notions.  Food  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem*  Sickness  was  a 
problem  of  some  proportions  with  malaria  being  prevalent;  for  example, 

it  is  probable  that  he  lost  about  thirty  days  through  sickness  too  severe 
to  allow  him  to  carry  out  any  of  his  normal  duties.  It  may  be  significant 
that  if  hospitalization  was  needed,  there  were  perhaps  3  chances  in  5  of 
getting  it.  Exposure  to  hostilities  seems  comparatively  alight. 

8.  There  are  no  discernible  tangible  and  positive  motivating  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  life  of  the  lower-ranking  NVA  soldier  in  RVN.  Benefits  or 
rewards  appear  minimal  even  in  his  perspective;  for' example,  his  monthly 
pay  in  RVN  was  60  GVN  piastres  —  about  enough  to  buy  one  package  of 
cigarettes.  Apparently,  no  current  or  future  benefits  or  rewards  were 
held  out  to  him.  He  does  expect  a  pension  and  a  job  if  disabled  and  aid 

to  his  family  if  he  is  killed  but  these  are  negative  nullifiers  of  concerns 
rather  than  positive  motivators;  i.e. ,  he  must  be  hurt  severely  or  lose 
his  life  for  these  benefits  to  be  applicable. 

(U)  On  balance  there  has  been  general  minor  disappointment  about 
his  experiences  in  South  Vietnam  and  his  indoctrination-derived  notions  are 
a  little  frayed  around  the  edges;  for  example,  he  recognizes  that,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  NLF  support  among  the  general  public  is  less  than  he  had  been  led 
to  expect.  This  is  a  very  significant  factor  in  view  of  the  fact  that  public 
support  is  a  key  factor  in  the  logical  structure  of  the  NVA  indoctrination 
program. 

(U)  The  usual  complete  confidence  in  eventual  victory  is  not  found. 
On  balance,  he  still  thinks  NLF  is  the  eventual  victor ,  but  conviction, is 
lacking. 
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Profile  of  the  NVA  Soldier  in  MR3 

(U)  The  NVA  soldier  captured  in  MR3  shows  the  following  typical 
characteristics: 

1.  The  typical  low-ranking  NVA  soldier  captured  in  MR3  early 
in  1970  was  a  draftee;  both  he  and  his  family  had  mixed  emotions  about 
his  entrance  into  military  service  and  his  going  south  to  join  the  fighting. 

He  led  a  very  restricted  and  controlled  early  life.  There  is  a  1  -  in  -  25 
chance  that  his  father  may  be  considered  a  war  casualty,  but  no  other 
close  relatives  are  war  casualties. 

2.  Indoctrination  during  training  in  NVN  and  in  the  field  in  RVN 
appears  to  have  been  less  thorough  and  less  frequent  than  for  comparable 
samples  in  other  regions. 

3.  The  trip  to  the  South  appears  to  have  been  more  rigorous  for 
this  group  than  for  similar  groups  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  The 
five-month  trip  to  RVN,  in  a  500-man  unit  where  few  men  had  weapons, 
was  marked  by  considerable  sickness;  abopt  10%  of  the  men  were  unable 
to  continue  and  some  died  from  sickness. 

4.  There  has  been  little  contact  with  civilians  in  RVN  in  both 
NLF  and  GVN- controlled  areas.  There  has  been  frequent  contact  with 
VC  soldiers  partly  but  not  solely  because  there  were  both  VC  and  NVA 
soldiers  in  his  unit;  contact  with  VCI  is  very  infrequent.  Since  most  of 
his  time  has  been  spent  in  forests  he  has  had  little  direct  exposure  to 
situations,  other  than  military  operations,  that  might  confirm  or  conflict 
with  his  indoctrination- derived  notions  about  RVN, 

5.  The  typical  NVA  soldier  in  MR3  has  been  reached  by  more  psyop 
media  than  NVA  in  any  other  MR.  Leaflets  are  seen  by  about  95%,  and 
read  by  about  70%;  about  one-third  give  some  degree  of  credence  to  the 
content  of  some  of  the  messages.  MR3  NVA  PW's  are  the  only  ones  to 
have  read  GVN  newspapers  before  becoming  prisoners;  20%  read  news¬ 
papers  but  believed  little  of  what  was  read;  about  5%  read  posters  of  slo¬ 
gans  on  novelty  items . 

(U)  No  ground  loudspeaker  messages  reached  them  and  they  saw 
no  television  programs.  About  40%  heard  radio  broadcasts  but  preferred 
music  to  the  news  which  they  did  not  believe.  Almost  all  heard  airborne 
loudspeaker  messages  occasionally  but  often  could  not  hear  clearly  or  un¬ 
derstand  them.  Less  than  half  of  what  was  heard  was  judged  to  be  believable 
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6.  NVA  PW's  in  MR3  were  much  more  likely  to  have  considered 
some  form  of  defection  than  were  NVA  in  any  other  MR.  Twenty-four  per 
cent  had  considered  surrendering,  18%  had  thought  of  rallying,  and  30% 
had  considered  other  alternative  methods  --  usually  desertion .  Excluding 
overlaps  in  the  percentages,  almost  40%  of  the  sample  had  considered  at 
least  one  of  these  actions.  The  fact  that  88%  expected  death  or  torture 
when  captured  is  surely  associated  with  their  failure  to  reach  a  positive 
decision  when  they  were  considering  defection. 

7.  Sickness  was  pervasive;  the  average  NVA  soldier  was  in¬ 
capacitated  for  an  average  of  EO  days  during  his  time  in  RVN,  A  large 
proportion  --  although  still  a  minority  —  were  dissatisfied  with  medical 
care  and  medicines  received.  Food  was  seldom  a  serious  problem. 
Frequent  contact  with  VC  soldiers  who  may  have  a  realistic  view  of 
general  conditions  in  RVN,  coupled  with  less  intense  and  pervasive  in¬ 
doctrination,  may  be  related  to  his  perception  of  negative  differences 
between  what  he  was  told  in  NVN  and  what  he  experienced  himself  in 
RVN. 

8.  No  tangible  rewards  are  found  for  the  typical  NVA  soldier 
in  MR3,  He  has  not  been  promised  any  current  rewards.  There  is  a 
l-in-3  chance  he  has  been  told  of  future  rewards  and  benefits;  these  hinge 
on  victory  and  are  largely  intangible  such  as  "better  priorities"  and  "es¬ 
teem".  If  tangible,  they  are  still  essentially  symbolic  such  as  medals 
and  citations.  The  indoctrination  he  has  received  about  how  soldiers  are 
treated  by  GVN  is  certainly  a  strong  deterrent  to  defection.  He  no  longer 
is  completely  convinced  that  NLF  will  win  under,  any  circumstances  but 
those  who  do  not  choose  NLF  as  the  eventual  victor  are  uncertain  about 
who  will  win  rather  than  judging  that  RVN  will  win. 


Profile  of  the  NVA  Soldier  in  MR 4 

(U)  The  NVA  soldier  captured  in  MR4  shows  the  following  typical 
characteristics: 

1.  The  typical  NVA  soldier  taken  prisoner  in  MR4  in  1970  at 
21  years  of  age  is  the  youngest  among  samples  from  the  four  Military 
Regions.  He  grew  up  in  a  restricted  and  tightly-controlled  rural  en¬ 
vironment.  There  is  aboxit  1  chance  in  20  that  his  father  or  a  sister 
is  considered  a  war  casiialty. 
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2.  Cradle-to-grave  news  control  and  thought  conditioning  creates 
individuals  who  unquestioningly  accept  NVN  leaders*  version  of  events. 
This  belief  in  NVN's  version  of  "reality"  --  grossly  distorted  from  a 
Westerner's  point  of  view  --  is  the  basis  for  NVA  "morale".  Surveil¬ 
lance  and  control  mechanisms  such  as  group  discussions ,  criticism 
sessions,  and  3-man  cells  are  enjoyed  or  liked  rather  than  resented. 

3.  Although  a  draftee  rather  than  a  volunteer ,  his  comparatively 
intensive  indoctrination  while  in  NVN  apparently  created  an  enthusiastic 
soldier  for  he  was  eager  to  start  South  to  join  the  fighting.  During  the 
five-month  trip,  there  was  always  sufficient  food  for  his  600-man  unit, 
half  of  which  carried  weapons.  Sickness  was  frequent;  slightly  over  2% 
dropped  out  because  of  illness  and  several  men  may  have  died. 

4.  Exposure  to  the  villages  and  civilians  of  RVN  was  small  although 
there  were  occasional  opportunities  to  talk  to  VC  soldiers .  He  tends  to  be 
uncertain  or  ambivalent  abouthowwell  the  VC  and  NVA  get  along  together. 

5.  Psyop  efforts  seem  either  to  involve  inappropriate  media,  or 
be  subject  to  purely  mechanical  problems,  or  be  thwarted  by  NVA  disci¬ 
pline.  GVN  newspapers,  posters,  and  novelty  items  are  not  read  by  any 
NVA.  No  grovuid  loudspeaker  broadcasts  and  no  television  programs  were 
heard  or  seen.  The  very  infrequently  heard  radio  news  or  messages 
were  disbelieved  in  entirety. 

(U)  Leaflets  were  seen  by  more  than  70%  but  read  by  less  than 
15%;  more  than  half  of  this  15%  believed  none  of  what  was  read.  Air¬ 
borne  loudspeaker  broadcasts  were  heard  by  about  40%,  usually  were 
not  heard  clearly,  were  seldom  understandable,  and  were  judged  not 
credible  by  almost  all  who  heard  them. 

6.  The  NVN  PW  in  MR4  is  the  most  intransigent  of  all.  He 
claims  to  have  given  no  thought  to  surrender;  none  to  rallying,  and 
never  has  considered  any  alternative  methods  of  leaving  the  NVA  ranks. 
He  will  not  even  speculate  about  what  might  be  the  most  advantageous 
mode  of  defection  for  "another  NVA  soldier". 

7.  During  his  time  in  RVN  he  might  have  been  ill  seriously  enough 
to  lose  about  20  days  in  which  he  did  not  carry  out  his  normal  duties;  how¬ 
ever,  despite  the  frequency  of  illness  in  his  unit,  it  was  seldom  fatal. 

(U)  His  experience  in  RVN  provided  only  strong  confirmation  of 
his  indoctrination-derived  expectations;  for  instance,  it  is  an  even  chance 
that  he  finds  NLF  military  operations  even  more  successful  than  he  has 
expected.  His  exposure  to  hostile  actions  about  equals  those  in  MR3 
and  is  considerably  more  than  those  in  MRl  and  MR2. 
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8.  No  tangible  rewards  for  military  service  are  detectable. 

His  conviction  of  eventtial  victory  is  the  strongest  and  the  least  unccr-. 
tain  found  in  all  four  Military  Regions. 

Profile  of  the  VC  Soldier  in  MRl 

(U)  The  VC  soldier  captured  in  MRl  shows  the  following  typical 
characteristics: 

1.  The  typical  VC  soldier  taken  prisoner  in  MRl  in  1970  very 
probably  had  at  least  one  war  casualty  in  his  immediate  family.  It  is  a 
42%  chance  that  his  father  is  a  war  casualty;  24%  his  mother;  18%  a 
sister;  and  32%  chance  that  a  brother  is  a  war  casualty. 

2.  The  median  time  of  20  hours  devoted  to  political  indoctrina¬ 
tion  after  joining  the  Front  was  preceded  by  lengthy  discussions  before 
he  actually  became  a  volunteer.  Subsequent  indoctrination  in  the  field 
was  conducted  almost  entirely  by  other  VC  personnel.  Group  discussion 
and  various  forms  of  criticism  sessions  were  frequent  and  were  enjoyed 
as  was  participation  in  a  3-man  cell. 

3.  The  typical  VC  soldier  captured  in  MRl  was  an  eager  volun¬ 
teer  whose  desire  to  join  the  Front  was  supported  by  his  parents.  He 
was  proud  to  join  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  fighting. 

4.  After  having  joined  the  Front,  there  was  little  contact  with 
civilians  in  GVN-controlled  areas  but  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  contact  with  NVA  soldiers;  relations  between  the  NVA  and  VC  were 
judged  to  range  from  normal  to  very  good. 

5.  Exposure  to  psyop  varies  greatly  by  media .  All  VC  PW's 
had  seen  GVN  leaflets  frequently  but  only  one-third  had  read  any;  only 
some  of  what  was  read  was  believed  some  of  the  time.  Eight  percent 
had  read  GVN  newspapers,  6%  had  read  posters,  and  none  had  seen 
novelty  items  bearing  slogans  or  messages. 

(U)  All  in  the  VC  PW  sample  had  heard  the  sound  of  airborne 
loudspeakers  occasionally  but  ability  to  hear  the  words  clearly  varied 
considerably  in  frequency.  The  same  was  true  for  understandability 
of  the  message  theme  or  content;  none  were  able  to  understand  the 
theme  all  or  most  of  the  time .  A  fifth  of  the  total  sample  believed 
some  portion  of  the  messages  some  of  the  time. 
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6.  The  typical  VC  prisoner  taken  in  MRl  described  ii.rnself  as 
a  dedicated  soldier;  he  claimed  to  have  given  virtually  no  consideration 
to  any  form  of  defection. 

7.  Frequent  illness  and  exposure  to  air  strikes,  artillery,  heavy 
bombing,  and  combat  dangers  should  have  combined  to  create  consider¬ 
able  stress  but  personal  experience  appears  to  have  reinforced  rather 
than  undermined  adherence  to  indoctrination-derived  belief  in  NLF  su¬ 
periority  and  eventual  victory. 

8.  Motivation  was  emotionally  or  idealistically  baaed  for  no  ob¬ 
vious  material  rewards  for  participation  in  the  Front  were  described. 

VC  soldiers  did  not  share  the  NVA  belief  that  a  pension  and  a  job  will  be 
available  for  the  disabled  and  that  financial  aid  will  be  given  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  men  who  are  killed.  Complete  conviction  of  ultimate  victory 
played  a  major  role  in  sustaining  motivation. 

Profile  of  the  VC  Soldier  in  MR 4 

(U)  The  VC  soldier  captured  in  MR4  shows  the  following  typical 
characteristics: 

1.  The  typical  VC  soldier,  captured  in  MR4  in  1970,  was  aged 
22,  had  3  years  of  schooling,  and  was  from  a  farmer  family  in  a  small 
rural  village;  he  is  a  Buddhist  and  an  ancestor  worshipper.  There  is 
about  a  l-in-3  chance  that  a  close  relative  is  a  war  casualty. 

2.  The  formative  early  years  were  not  controlled  by  member¬ 
ship  in  a  succession  of  junior  Party-controlled  organizations;  the  result 
is  an  individxial  with  more  freedom  than  the  typical  NVA  soldier  to  make 
his  own  interpretation  of  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

(U)  After  joining  the  Front,  he  received  about  40  hours  of  politi¬ 
cal  indoctrination.  Croup  discussions  and  various  forms  of  criticism 
were  frequent  while  in  the  field;  a  majority  of  those  who  participated  liked 
these  sessions  and  liked  being  in  a  3-man  cell  as  well. 

3.  There  were  many  indications  of  enthusiasm  and  high  expecta¬ 
tions  more  than  three  years  ago  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Front;  dangers 
and  hardships  were  discounted  and  help  was  confidently  expected  from 
civilians  in  both  NLF  and  GVN  controlled  areas . 
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4.  The  fact  that  the  VC  aoldier  spends  time  in  NLF-rontrol!«-d 
villages  and  nnay  have  some  contact  with  civilians  in  CVN  areas  who  are 
perhaps  VCI  while  the  NVA  soldier  is  unlikely  to  have  such  contacts, 
makes  the  VC  soldier  a  credible  source  of  information  for  any  NVA  sol* 
diers  who  may  be  in  his  unit;  the  VC  soldier  is  probably  the  source  of 
much  of  the  data  that  forms  the  NVA  soldier's  impression  of  RVN. 

5.  Success  of  attempts  to  reach  the  type  of  VC  soldier  who  be¬ 
comes  a  prisoner  through  various  means  of  communications  varies 
considerably.  Leaflets  were  seen  frequently  by  about  three-quarters 
of  the  PW  sample  and  were  read  by  about  one-fifth  of  the  total.  Ten 
percent  gave  some  degree  of  credence  to  the  leaflet  messages. 

(U)  The  sound  of  airborne  loudspeaker  messages  reached  two- 
thirds  of  the  PW's  occasionally.  In  the  total  sample  only  about  one- 
quarter  heard  the  words  clearly  on  some  occasions  but  among  those  who 
did  hear  the  sound  of  the  loudspeakers,  about  half  heard  clearly  on  some 
occasions  but  not  on  others.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  PW's  gave  any 
degree  of  credence  to  the  messages'  content. 

(U)  Posters,  novelty  items,  and  magazines  did  not  reach  the  VC, 
nor  did  ground  loudspeaker  messages  or  television  programs.  All  had 
seen  radio  sets;  12%  had  listened  to  the  radio,  and  8%  had  heard  rally  or 
surrender  appeals  on  the  radio. 

6.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  rallying  or  surrendering,  and 
to  some  alternatives  as  well.  In  speculating  about  what  would  be  the  "best 
way  for  a  VC  soldier  to  leave  the  ranks"  almost  half  could  select  a  method 
--  mostly  rallying  --  and  most  indicate  that  they  might  themselves  have 
rallied  if  the  right  opportunity  had  occurred  at  the  right  time. 

7.  Frequent  exposure  to  hostile  action,  occasional  instances  of 
inadequate  medical  care  for  sicknesses,  and  the  possibility  that  he  may 
--  although  infrequently  --  find  himself  without  food  for  so  long  that  his 
energy  is  impaired  appear  to  underlie  the  VC  soldier's  tendency  to  make 
judgments  favorable  to  RVN  when  comparing  personal  experiences  with 
NLF  indoctrination  and  propaganda. 

8.  Few  sources  of  positive  motivation  appear  to  exist  for  the 
VC  PW  in  MR4;  there  may  be  some  extra  emphasis  on  control  through 
Emilies  since  there  is  a  comparatively  high  belief  that  families  of  de¬ 
fectors  may  be  adversely  affected.  What  may  have  once  been  confidence 
in  eventual  victory  now  appears  more  like  uncertainty  about  who  will  win. 
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t*rofile  of  the  NVA  Rallier  Received  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

(U)  The  ralUer  is  an  atypical  NVA  soldier.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
up  to  early  1970,  more  than  7,000  NVA  prisoners  had  been  taken.  This 
is. roughly  10%  of  the  NVA  troops  that  have  been  in  the  field.  Some  700 
NVA  soldiers  had  rallied;  this  is  roughly  1%  of  the  NVA  troops  that  have 
been  in  the  field.  The  NVA  rallier  is  a  disaffected  individual,  not  a  con¬ 
vert  who  has  made  a  positive  change  of  allegiance. 

1.  The  typical  NVA  rallier  (who  overall  is  an  atypical  NVA  sol¬ 
dier)  received  within  RVN  in  early  1970  was  a  draftee;  neither  he  nor  his 
family  had  wanted  him  to  enter  military  service.  He  is  twice  as  likely 
to  be  married  compared  to  NVA  PW's  and  is  5  or  6  years  older  than  the 
average  NVA  PW.  It  is  less  than  a  10%  chance  that  there  is  a  war  casualty 
in  his  family.' 

(U)  The  typical  NVA  rallier  had  received  about  fifty  hours  of  poli¬ 
tical  indoctrination  in  a  period  of  about  six  months  while  in  NVN  after 
entering  military  service. 

2.  He  has  a  distinctly  more  negative  attitude  toward  the  commu¬ 
nist  surveillance  and  control  mechanisms.  In  addition,  more  ralliers  than 
prisoners  claim  not  to  have  been  affected  by  or  exposed  to  various  forms 
of  controls  which  is  itself  suggestive  of  a  general  adaptive  avoidance. 

3 .  The  duration  of  his  trip  to  HVN  averaged  about  four  months . 
Food  was  not  a  problem  but  illness  was  frequent  and  apparently  served 
as  an  excuse  for  some  men  to  return  to  NVN.  Deaths  from  illness  were 
infrequent  but  moat  of  the  men  in  his  group  were  somewhat  devitalized 
when  they  arrived  at  their  destination;  few  men  arrived  in  normal  good 
health. 


4.  The  NVA  rallier  has  had  at  least  as  much  exposure  to  RVN 
civilians  in  NLF-controlled  areas  as  any  NVA  PW  and  considerably  more 
than  most.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  any  more  contact  with  VC  or  VCI 
personnel  than  the  typical  NVA  PW.  A  large  majority  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  forested  areas. 

5.  Almost  all  NVA  ralliers  had  seen  and  read  GVN  leaflets  fre¬ 
quently  and  found  them  easy  to  understand.  A  majority  of  the  messages 
were  rally  appeals.  Most  contained  some  form  of  instructions  that  the 
rallier  judged  made  the  act  of  rallying  seem  somewhat  more  safe. 
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(U)  A  large  majority  had  been  exposed  to  airborne  loudspeaker 
broadcasts;  although  he  had  the  usual  difficulty  in  hearing  them,  more 
than  half  of  the  sample  found  some  of  the  messages  to  be  believable. 
Almost  half  had  listened  to  GVN  radio  broadcasts  but  only  lO^'u  remem* 
be  red  any  radio  psyop  appeals. 

6.  Compared  to  NVA  PW's,  the  NVA  rallier  is  much  more  likely 
to  have  considered  various  forms  of  defection  prior  to  his  rallying.  He 
favored  rallying  as  the  best  means  to  leave  the  NVA  ranks  mainly  because 
he  believed  the  promise  of  "good  treatment".  Apparently,  the  promise  of 
"good  treatment"  and  "warm  welcome"  are  important  adjuncts  to  rally  ap¬ 
peals:  more  specific  details  about  the  treatment  may  be  even  more  per¬ 
suasive. 

7.  The  NVA  rallier  had  a  difficult  time  in  RVN.  Typically  there 
was  much  illness  and  many  deaths  from  illness  in  his  unit.  If  he  needed  . 
medical  care  he  is  likely  to  have  felt  that  he  received  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment.  He  is  also  likely  to  have  experienced  a  severe  shortage  of  food  on 
one  or  more  occasions.  There  was  considerable  exposure  to  air  strikes, 
artillery,  and  heavy  bombing:  some  losses  in  his  unit  were  probably  as¬ 
sociated  with  each  of  these  actions  in  addition  to  losses  stiffered  in  combat 
Perhaps  because  of  all  these  factors  he  is  disillusioned  about  the  NLF 
position  on  many  of  the  issues  treated  in  indoctrination  programs.  In 
particular,  he  feels  that  the  NLF  military  operations  are  much  less  suc¬ 
cessful  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe. 

8.  Many  negative  and  no  positive  motivating  factors  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  for  the  NVA  rallier.  He  did  not  want  to  enter  military  service  origi¬ 
nally  and  now  has  no  interest  in  a  military  career.  He  is  not  aware  of 
any  current  or  future  rewards  that  he  can  expect  to  receive  and ,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  feels  that  his  being  in  military  service  has  had  an  adverse  effect 

on  his  family's  financial  sit\iation.  He  began  military  service  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  salary  and  allowances  and  remained  dissatisfied;  the  fact 
that  his  monthly  pay  while  in  RVN  was  between  50  and  80  GVN  piastres 
a  month  represents  a  concrete  reason  for  feeling  that  he  is  not  properly 
compensated.  If  he  ever  had  the  conviction  --  shared  by  most  NVA  sol¬ 
diers  --  that  NLF  would  wiu  the  war,  he  has  now  lost  that  conviction. 
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PAG  TASK  4 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  SUPPORT  FOR  GVN 


Summary  and  Introduction 

(U)  JUSPAO  requested  research  into  factors  affecting  support  for 
GVN. 

(U)  The  survey  was  intended  to  supply  information  needed  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  JUSPAO  products  directly  related  to  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  war,  which  are  targeted  to  South  Vietnamese  audiences. 

(U)  A  five-phase  study  was  designed  to  (1)  construct  the  data  base 
needed  for  design  and  development  of  means  to  assess  relevant  factors; 
(2)  prepare  instruments  and  conduct  research  to  identify  attitudes  rele¬ 
vant  to  GVN  support;  (3)  prepare  instruments  and  conduct  survey  of 
communications  media  impact  patterns;  (4)  determine  perspective  on 
appropriate  role  of  information  and  methods  for.  communications;  (5) 
consolidate  and  analyze  results  for  report. 

(U)  This  research  task  was  held  in  abeyance  while  more  urgent  re¬ 
search  needs  were  filled.  It  was  not  undertaken  later. 

(U)  The  plan  to  research  a  problem  that  is  even  larger  in  1971  than 
it  was  in  1970  is  reported  here. 
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Problem 


(U)  JUSPAO  requested  that  HSR  conduct  a  study  of  communication 
needs  of  a  people  developing  their  government  while  defending  against 
military  invasion.  The  PAG  Task  Statement: 

Task  4,  Priority  2:  In  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  JUSPAO  products ,  directly  related  to  political  aspects 
of  the  war,  which  are  targeted  to  South  Vietnamese  audi¬ 
ences,  analyze  the  factors  which  affect  the  GVN's  gaining 
support  of  the  countryside,  emphasizing  the  following 
issues: 

a.  Research,  primarily  through  field  study, 
the  attitudes  of  rural  people  relevant  to 
support  for  the  GVN. 

b.  Determine  which  media  are  best  able  to 
•  reach  the  people. 

c.  Place  in  perspective  the  role  of  information 
in  gaining  support  for  the  GVN. 

d.  Determine  whether  GVN  is  using  the  right 
means  of  communication,  if  information 
has  a  significant  role  in  gaining  support 
for  the  GVN. 

Background 

(U)  The  people  in  RVN  are  variably  exposed  to  different  sources  of 
communications  depending  on  geographic  location,  economic  status, 
literacy,  and  other  such  factors.  A  not  inconsiderable  factor  which  af¬ 
fects  the  potential  effectiveness  of  communications  is  existence  of  built- 
in  culturally-based  attitudes  which  affect  the  credibility  of  news  and 
information  received  in  differentways.  The  overall  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  impact  of  enemy-introduced  distortions  of  news  and  propaganda. 
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(U)  To  be  effective,  an  information-dissemination  program  p>ackage 
must  first  reach  most  or  all  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  many 
diverse  groups  within  GVN.  Next,  the  messages  conveyed  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  treatments  through  many  different  media  should  achieve  the  same 
effect  for  all  --  that  is,  promotion  of  individual  and  group  acceptance 
and  identification  with  GVN  aims. 

(U)  The  problems  faced  by  the  communicators  are  truly  staggering. 

(U)  JUSPAO  has  undertaken  many  programs  and  activities  since 
its  inception  in  Vietnam  during  a  period  of  time  when  the  demand  for 
its  services  and  products  was  always  in  excess  of  resources;  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  efforts  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  resultant 
publications  or  activities  are  still  in  operation.  During  the  time  when 
operational  necessities  automatically  had  first  priority,  secondary  ac¬ 
tivities  naturally  gave  way.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  understandable 
that  systematized  efforts  could  not  be  made  in  the  past  to  evaluate  the 
utility  of  each  program  or  activity. 

(U)  Now,  as  purely  military  activities  plateau  or  decline  and  as  GVN 
is  called  on  to  assume  more  responsibility  in  all  areas,  the  civilian- 
oriented  pacification  and  development  activities  assume  progressively 
greater  importance.  Pacification  and  development  will  not  be  brought 
about  solely  by  force.  It  must  be  facilitated  by  a  carefully  considered 
blend  of  actions  and  examples  forcefully  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  population  through  effectively  persuasive  information-dissemi¬ 
nation  programs  to  motivate  support  for  GVN;  in  this  task,  JUSPAO  has 
a  major  responsibility.  The  issues  treated  in  news  and  information  media, 
the  manner  in  which  the  issues  are  treated,and  especially  the  impact  of 
messages  to  the  general  popiilation  must  come  under  careful  and  close 
scrutiny.  Note  that  the  i  oncem  should  not  be  limited  only  to  those  who 
are  presently  civilians.  Those  who  are  now  in  military  and  paramilitary 
services  will  also  be  ’’civilians'*  in  the  not-too -distant  future;  these 
individuals  are  a  significant  group  among  the  general  popvilation  (with 
a  heavy  loading  of  individuals  of  rural  origin). 

(U)  Fortunately,  it  is  now  possible  to  devote  some  time  and  effort  to 
activities  designed  to  increase  the  success  of  future  information  support 
programs  with  derivative  beneficial  effects  upon  attitudes  toward  the 
GVN  P&D  Plan  and  toward  GVN  as  a  whole.  This  effort  will  be  devoted 
to  a  systematic  means  of  evaluating  the  prevailing  general  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  support  for  GVN,  the  various  needs  for  information,  and  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  right  information  to  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  way  to  engender  support. 
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(U)  This  study  should  be  undertaken  in  close  collaboration,  »r  lii  bir- 
ably  in  full  participation,  with  GVN  agencies  such  as  the  Ministry  of 
Information  {MOl),  General  Political  Warfare  Department  (GPWD),  the 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Section  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Combat  Development  Test  Center  (ARVN  CDTC),  and  others. 
Their  assistance  is  not  vitally  necessary  but  the  training  and  experience 
gained  by  the  Vietnamese  participants  would  represent  a  sizeable  bonus 
without  any  increase  in  costs. 

(U)  Restilts  of  a  successfully  executed  study  will  have  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  MAG  and  USIS  activities  far  beyond  the  scope  of  Vietnam. 

HSR  Research  Approach 

(U)  An  attempt  to  identify  factors  which  operate  to  determine  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  general  population  toward  the  Government  of  Vietnam  may 
represent  a  task  of  the  same  magnitude  as  JUSPAO's  own  primary  task 
of  trying  to  communicate  meaningfully  and  similarly  to  all  Vietnamese. 

As  a  minimum,  major  considerations  that  must  be  covered  include  identi¬ 
fication  of  what  "GVN"  means  to  all  major  groups;  identification  and 
measurement  of  the  attitudes  of  significant  groups  toward  the  image, 
aims,  and  actions  of  GVN;  search  for  the  sources,  kinds,  and  strengths 
of  factors  which  impact  attitudes. positively  or  negatively;  identification 
of  patterns  of  use  of  information-dissemination  media;  identification  of 
kinds,  volume,  and  content  of  news-dissemination  activities;  and  sub¬ 
sequent  identification  of  the  most  credible  and  effective  themes,  treatment, 
media,  human  resources,  and  timing  for  information  dissemination  pur¬ 
poses. 

(U)  In  the  several  earlier  versions  of  the  presently  proposed  task 
statements.  Task  4  was  built  around  GVN  Pacification  and  Development 
Plan,  its  objectives,  and  JUSPAO  and  GVN  information  support  programs. 
Several  weeks  of  discussion  and  search  have  not  discovered  alternative 
means  for  defining  GVN  aims  and  objectives  in  a  way  that  can  be  specified 
and  tested  in  the  field.  Since  no  useful  alternative  is  realistically  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time,  the  P&D  Plan  necessarily  will  be  an  important  source 
of  "GVN  aims". 

(U)  This  research  plan,  which  represents  a  conservatively  concep¬ 
tualized  minimum  but  adequate  response  to  the  task  statement,  is  com¬ 
prised  of  five  sub-tasks.  The  combined  results  of  these  sub-tasks  will 
respond  to  the  general  and  specific  issues  contained  in  the  PAG  task 
statement. 
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Sub-taak  4«I  -  Preparation  of  Data  Base 

(U)  Survey  materials  relevant  to  identification  of  GVN  aims;  imple¬ 
menting  announcements,  plana,  and  programs;  and  the  information  sup¬ 
port  activities  of  JUSPAO,  MOI,  and  other  news-dissemination  agents 
to  construct  the  data  base  are  needed  for  design  and  development  of 
data-collection  instruments  and  procedures  appropriate  for  identification 
and  analysis  of  the  factors  which  affect  GVN's  gaining  support  in  the 
countryside.  Three  different  types  of  data  about  three  different  types 
of  activities  will  be  acquired  by  the  following  activities; 

1.  Construct  agreed-upon  definitions  of  what  constitutes 
"support  for  GVN". 

2.  Identify  GVN  actions,  and  information  released  to 
the  public  about  these  actions,  that  could  have  im¬ 
pacted  the  general  population  and  could  have  affected 
attitudes. 

3.  Identify  the  related  information  programs  and  in¬ 
formation  support  activities  of  JUSPAO,  the  GVN 
Ministry  of  Information  (MOI),  and  other  news- 
dissemination  agents. 


Sub-task  4.2  -  Identify  Attitudes  Relevant  to  Support  for  GVN 

(U)  Design  and  develop  questionnaires  and  other  data-collection  instru¬ 
ments  and  procedures  needed  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  rural  people 
that  are  relevant  to  gaining  support  for  GVN  and  identify  the  major  fac¬ 
tors  that  influence  the  nature  and  intensity  of  attitudes  toward  the  GVN; 
execute  field  surveys  using  questionnaires  and  other  data-collection 
instruments  and  procedures. 

Sub-task  4.3  -  Survey  Communications  Media  Impact  Patterns 

(U)  Design  and  develop  questionnaires  and  other  data-collection  in¬ 
struments  and  procedures  needed  to  assess  which  media  are  best  able 
to  reach  the  people.  Conduct  field  surveys  using  questionnaires  and 
other  appropriate  data-collection  instruments  and  procedures. 
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Subrtaak  4.4  -  Dt-tcrniinf  I'erstwM live  on  Appropriate  I f  )1»  «i 
Information  and  Method*  for  Communications 

(U)  Analyze  the  data  obtained  in  Suh>taaks  4,1,  4.2,  and  4.3  and 
collect  other  information  as  necessary  to  develop  perspective  on  the 
role  of  information  in  gaining  support  for  the  GVN  and  determine  whethe 
appropriate  means  of  communication  are  being  used. 

Sub-task  4.S  -  Prepare  Consolidated  Report 

(U)  Consolidate  the  data  and  analyze  the  results  of  Sub-tasks  4.1, 
4.2,  4.3,  4.4;  prepare  an  overall  summary  report. 

(U)  Detailed  research  plana  and  flow-charts  are  attached  for  all  sub¬ 
tasks. 

,  Research  Plan 

(U)  Sub-task  4.1;  Prepare  Data  Base 

1.  Arrange  through  JUSPAO  liaison,  access  to  US  and 
GVN  officials,  agencies,  facilities,  and  documents 
as  needed. 

2.  Review  all  documents  available  through  JUSPAO  which 
bear  upon  the  GVN  aims  and  objectives  with  special 
emphasis  on  review  of  the  Pacification  and  Development 
Plan  (P8tD  Plan);  identify  assumptions,  objectives, 
priorities,  and  relevance  to  various  geographical  areas 
of  the  cotmtry. 

3.  Review  the  steps  taken  to  date  on  the  part  of  GVN  to 
implement  their  objectives  and  the  P&D  Plan,  and  the 
process  by  which  implementation  is  achieved;  the 
difference  in  planned  implementation  and  the  actual 
implementation;  the  sources  supporting  various  types 
of  imiplementation  and  those  opposing. 

4.  Determine  the  distinctive  geographical  areas  of  the 
country  in  terms  of  pertinence  for  various  objectives 
and  in  terms  of  distinctive  population  groups  distin¬ 
guished  on  the  basis  of  interests,  language,  ideology, 
etc. 
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5.  On  the  basis  of  Steps  2,3  and  4  relate  objectivei> 
and  implementing  actions  of  the  P&D  Plan  to  geo¬ 
graphical  areas. 

6.  Assess  popular  support  needed  and  desirable  for 
each  objective  by  area. 

7.  Interview  US  and  GVN  officials  and  survey  agencies, 
facilities,  and  documents  needed  to  construct  a 
data  base  and  create  perspective  on  the  major 
information  support  programs  that  are  operational 
in  support  of  the  GVN  P&D  Plan. 

8.  Survey  all  GVN  and  JUSPAO  information  programs, 
activities,  resources,  and  capabilities. 

9.  Judge  the  past  and  present  role  of  information  sup¬ 
port  in  relation  to  achievement  of  GVN  P&D  aims; 
retain  in  project  files  as  pre-study  assessment  for 
update  at  end  of  study. 

10.  Arrange  through  JUSPAO  to  receive  for  review  all 
pertinent  documents  relevant  to  GVN  aims  and  to 

each  P&tD  objective  on  a  current  basis.  ; 

11.  Arrange  through  JUSPAO  to  receive  for  review  all 
reports  of  pertinent  GVN  meetings /decisions  re¬ 
lating  to  GVN  aims  and  to  P8cD  objectives  on  a 
current  basis. 

12.  Determine  the  various  sets  of  information  needed  | 

to  survey  rural  peoples'  attitudes  toward  GVN  aims 

and  the  P&O  objectives. 

13.  Specify  (restate)  aims  and  objectives  of  the  GVN, 
emphasizing  the  GVN  P&D  Plan: 

a.  At  a  level  of  concept,  detail,  and 
language  that  has  personal  appli¬ 
cability  and  meaning  for  individuals 
in  a  rural  population. 

b.  In  a  manner  which  enable  questions 
to  be  formulated  which  treat  the  per¬ 
tinent  dimensions  of  rural  populations' 
attitudes  and  which  may  evoke  an 
answer  whether  or  not  an  individual 

is  aware  that  the  objectives  exist. 
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(U)  Sub-task  4.2:  Identify  Attitudes  Relevant  to  Support  for  CVN 

1.  Design  and  develop  sampling  plans  and  procedures. 

2.  Design  and  develop  needed  questionnaires  and  other 
research  and  data-collection  instruments  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  attitude  surveys. 

3.  Through  JUSPAO,  make  initial  contact  and  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  MACV  Data  Management  Agency  to 
insure  conformance  to  any  local  special  technical 
requirements  for  kcy-punching  and  machine-pro- 
cessing  of  obtained  data. 

4.  Working  with  bilingual  specialists,  both  US  and 
Vietnamese,  analyze  each  part  of  the  developing 
questionnaires  in  an  attempt  to  assure  conceptual 
equivalence  and  intra-instrument  consistency. 

5.  Select  an  interview  team  and  instruct  the  team  in 
administration  of  data-collection  instruments  and 
survey  procedures. 

6.  Administer  questionnaires  to  small  test  populations 
to  pre-teat  instruments  and  procedures. 

7.  Tabulate  pre-selected  responses  of  test  populations 
and  summarize  by  question. 

8.  Translate  free-responses  of  test  populations,  and 
regroup  responses  by  questions  (as  distinguished 
from  grouping  by  individuals);  analyze  to  establish 
categories;  categorize  responses  and  summarize. 

9.  Analyze  results  from  test  populations  in  terms  of 
instrument  design. 

10.  Modify  questionnaires  and  procedures  as  appro¬ 
priate  on  basis  of  analysis  of  results  of  test  admini¬ 
stration. 

11.  Have  bilingual  experts,  both  US  and  Vietnamese, 
check  each  part  of  each  revised  questionnaire  for 
conceptual  equivalence  and  intra-instrument  con¬ 
sistency. 
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12.  Have  final  master  copies  of  the  questionnaires  and 
other  materials  typed  in  English  and  in  Vietnamese. 

13.  Prepare  appropriate  versions  of  data«collection 
instriunents  for  each  geographical  area  which  re> 
quires  distinctive  treatment. 

14.  Reinstruct  interview  teams  on  administration  of 
questionnaires  and  survey  procedures. 

15.  Have  questionnaires  and  other  materials  printed.  , 

16.  Select  desired  populations  from  rural  areas  for 
which  instruments  are  appropriate. 

17.  Obtain  through  JUSPAO  and  MACJ3>11.  any  neces> 
sary  permits  or  clearances  (US.  GVN,  local  area, 
etc.)  for  access  to  survey  populations,  transporta¬ 
tion.  housing,  and  subsistence  support  for  interview 
teams . 

18.  Schedule  survey  teams  with  supervisory  personnel 
to  rural  areas  selected. 

19.  Arrange  through  JUSPAO  or  MACJ3-11  for  machine 
data  processing  of  resiilts. 

20.  Conduct  surveys  and  studies. 

21.  Tabulate  and  summarise  pre-selected  response 
remits. 

22.  Translate  narrative  answers  to  free-response  questions 

23.  Regroup  free-response  answers  by  question;  analyze  ' 
to  establish  categories;  categorize  responses  and 
summarize. 

24.  Analyze  results. 

25.  Interpret  results . 
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26.  Issue  summary  reports «  where  findings  warrant, 
relative  to: 

a.  Profiles  of  rural  Vietnamese  attitudes 
toward  support  of  GVN  and  PkD  Plan 
objectives. 

b.  Factors  that  cause  existence  of  or 
changes  in  attitudes  related  to  support 
of  GVN. 

c.  Identification  of  attitudes  which  may 
be  affected  by  possession  or  lack  of 
information. 

d.  Identification  where  possible,  of  any 
significant  ways  in  which  P&D  pro¬ 
grams  are  suited  to  psychological  ex¬ 
ploitation  through  publicizing  themes 
or  content  that  may  have  positive  ap¬ 
plication  to  GVN  aims. 


(U)  Sub-task  4.3:  Survey  Commtinications  Media  Impact  Pattern 

1.  Design  and  develop  sampling  plans  and  procedures 
to  survey  means  of  communication  and  appropriate 
use  of  various  media. 

2.  Design  and  develop  needed  questionnaires  and  other 
research  and  data-collection  instruments  and  pro¬ 
cedures  . 

3.  Through  JUSPAO,  make  initial  contact  and  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  MACV  Data  Management  Agency  to 
insure  conformance  to  any  local  special  technical 
requirements  for  key-punching  and  machine-proces¬ 
sing  of  obtained. data. 

4.  Working  with  bilingual  specialists,  both  US  and  Viet¬ 
namese,  analyze  each  part  of  the  developing  question¬ 
naires  to  assure  conceptual  equivalence  and  intra- 
instrument  consistency. 
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5.  Select  an  interview  team  and  instruct  the  team  in 
administration  of  data -collection  instruments  and 
survey  procedures. 

6.  Administer  questionnaires  to  small  test  populations 
to  pre-test  instruments  and  procedures. 

7.  Tabulate  pre-selected  responses  of  test  populations 
and  summarize  by  question. 

8.  Translate  free-responses  of  test  populations,  and 
regroup  response  by  question  (as  distinguished 
from  grouping  by  individuals);  categories;  catego¬ 
rize  answers  and  summarize. 

9.  Analyze  results  from  test  populations  in  terms  of 
instrument  design. 

10.  Modify  questionnaires  and  procedures  as  appropriate 
on  basis  of  analysis  of  results  of  test  administration. 

11.  Have  bilingual  experts ,  both  US  and  Vietnamese , 
check  each  part  of  each  revised  questionnaire  for 
conceptual  equivalence  and  intra-instrument  con¬ 
sistency. 

12.  Have  final  master  copies  of  the  questionnaires 
and  other  materials  typed  in  English  and  in  Viet¬ 
namese. 

13.  Prepare  appropriate  versions  of  data-coUection 
instruments  for  each  geographical  area  which  re- 
qxiires  distinctive  treatment. 

14.  Reinstruct  interview  teams  on  administration  of 
questionnaires  and  survey  procedures. 

15.  Have  questionnaires  and  other  materials  printed. 

16.  Select  desired  populations  from  rural  areas  for 
which  instruments  are  appropriate. 
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17.  Obtain  through  JUSPAO  and  MACJ3-11  any  necessary 
permits  or  clearances  (US.  GVN,  local  area,  etc.) 
for  access  to  survey  populations,  transportation, 
housing,  and  subsistence  support  for  interview  teams. 

18.  Schedtile  survey  teams  with  supervisory  personnel 
to  rural  areas  selected. 

19.  Arrange  through  JUSPAO  or  MACJ3-11  for  machine 
data  processing  of  results. 

20.  Conduct  surveys  and  studies. 

21.  Tabtilate  and  summarize  pre»selected  response  res\ilts. 

22.  Translate  narrative  answers  to  free-response  questions. 

23.  Regroup  free- response  answers  by  question;  analyze 
to  establish  categories;  categorize  answers  and  sum¬ 
marize. 

24.  Analyze  restilts. 

25.  Interpret  results . 

26.  Issue  summary  reports,  where  findings  warrant,  relative 
to: 

a.  Identification  of  attitudes  directly  affected 
by  possession  or  lack  of  information. 

b.  Development  of  proper  perspective  on  the 
role  that  is  realistically  possible  and  ap¬ 
propriate  for  information  support  programs 
and  activities. 

c.  Use  of  the  right  means  of  commiinication  and 
communications  media  in  terms  of  probable 
audience,  appropriate  content,  and  compara¬ 
tive  effectiveness. 

d.  Identification,  vdiere  possible,  of  any  significant 
ways  in  which  P&D  programs  are  suited  to 
psychological  exploitation  through  publicizing 
themeb  or  content  that  may  have  positive  ap¬ 
plication  to  GVN  aims . 
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(U)  Sub-t»«k  4.4;  Determine  Perspective  on  Appropriate  Role  of 
Information  and  Method*  for  Communication 


1 .  Consolidate  and  organize  the  data  obtained  in 
Sub>tasks  4.1,  4.2,  4.3. 

2.  Analyze  the  consolidated  data  to  identify  existence 
of  needs  for  additional  data. 

3.  Analyze  the  consolidated  data  for  various  com¬ 
munications  methods  and  media  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  audience  size  and  acceptance  in  relation 
to  publication  frequency  and  volume,  content, 
credibility  of  content,  and  tone  or  style  in  the 
case  of  hard-copy  media. 

4.  Prepare  a  brief  summary  report  treating  such 
issues  as: 

a.  Identification  of  attitudes  affected  by  pos¬ 
session  or  lack  of  information. 

b.  Identification,  where  possible,  of  any 
significant  ways  in  which  support  for 
PStO  objectives  can  be  aided  through 
information  support  activities. 

(U)  Sub-task  4^5;  Prepare  Consolidated  Report 

1.  Organize  the  data  from  Sub-tasks  4.1,  4.2,  4.3,  and  4.4. 

2.  Analyze  the  consolidated  data  and  prepare  a  summary 
report  of  Task  4.  0. 

Staffing.  The  effort  reqxiired  for  Task  4.0  assumes  availability 
of  contracted  Vietnamese  personnel  trained  in  survey  research  procedures 
interviewing,  and  translation.  It  will  require  two  HSR  Research  Scientists 
for  a  total  of  thirty  man-months  spread  over  sixteen  calendar  months 
with  intermittent  participation  of  HSR  Senior  Research  Scientists. 

Table  7  shows  the  overall  schedule  for  Task  4.  0. 
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Review  Current  Perti¬ 
nent  Activities  Reports 
(U) 


SUBTASK  4.2: 
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(U)  JTJSPAO  PUBLICIATIONS  EVALUATION  (U) 
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PAG  TASK  NO .  5 


(U)  JUSPAO  PUBLICATIONS  EVALUATION  (U) 


Summary  and  Discussion 


(U)  JUSPAO  requested  a  survey  of  audiences  and  attitudes  toward  four 
jySPAO  Vietnamese  langiiage  publications  distributed  free  of  charge  in 
South  Vietnam.  These  four:  Huong  Que,  a  monthly  magazine;  Viet-Nam 
Ngay  Nay,  a  weekly  newspaper;  Long  Me,  a  magazine  published  bi-monthly; 
and  The-Gioi  Tu-Do.  a  monthly  magazine. 

'  (U)  This  survey  was  intended  to  supply  urgently  needed  data  for  execu¬ 
tive  decisions  about  the  future  policy,  course,  and  continuance  of  these 
publications. 

(U)  A  three-phase  study  was  undertaken  to  (1)  collect  and  consolidate 
existing  information;  (2)  develop  instruments  for  and  collect  needed  addi¬ 
tional  information;  (3)  organize,  analyze  and  report  findings.  JUSPAO 
arranged  with  various  outside  resources  to  collect  the  data  within  ongoing 
survey  efforts . 

(U)  Findings  are  summarized  for  each  of  the  four  studies  below. 


Summary  of  Huong  Que  Stud 


1.  (U)  The  definition  of  "audiences"  in  underdeveloped  countries  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  varying  literacy  rates;  therefore,  two  different  definitions  of 
audiences  have  been  considered  here  (see  section  titled  ’^scussion"  for 
descriptions  of  the  bases  for  computation). 

Hiiong  Que  is  read  by  43%  of  "all  rural  villagers". 

Huong  Que  is  read  by  86%  of  "all  rural  villagers  able  to  read 
in  some  degree". 

2.  (U)  Best  available  estimates  placed  the  1966  populaHon  of  RVN  at  about 
16,000,000.  After  appropriate  projections  and  adjustments  it  was  calculated 
that  a  conaervative  estimate  of  "all  available  and  accessible  rural  villagers" 
was  10,000,000  people.  A  generous  estimate  of  "all  rural  villagers  who  are 
potential  readers"  was  set  at  12,800,000. 
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Based  on  10,000,000  rural  villagers,  the  absolute  number  of 
readers  is  4,300,000, 

Based  on  12,800,000  rural  villagers,  the  absolute  number  of 
readers  is  5,500,000. 

3.  (U)  The  typical  reader  is  a  male  farmer,  married,  aged  42-43,  with 
two  years  of  schooling. 

4.  (U)  The  content  of  Huong  Oae  is  understandable  in  whole  or  part  for 
almost  all  of  its  readers.  Articles  concerning  agriculture  or  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  receive  the  most  widespread  interest. 

5.  (5)  The  content  of  Huong  Que  articles  is  rated  extremely  high  for  "use-* 
fulness"  which,  in  this  context,  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  "applicable  in 
some  practical  way. " 


Summary  of  Viet-Nam  Ngay  Nay  (VNNN)  Study 

1.  (U)  The  definition  of  "audiences"  in  underdeveloped  countries  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  varying  literacy  rates;  therefore,  two  different  definitions  of 
audiences  have  been  considered  here  (see  section  titled  "Qscussion"  for 
description  of  the  bases  for  computation). 

VNNN  is  read  by  11%  of  "all  rural  villagers." 

VNNN  is  read  by  22%  of  "all  rural  villagers  able  to  read  in 
some  degree." 

2.  (U)  Best  available  estimates  placed  the  1966  population  of  RVN  at  about 
16,000,000.  After  appropriate  projections  and  ad  justments  it  was  calculated 
that  a  conservative  estimate  of  "all  available  and  accessible  rural  villagers" 
was  10,000,000  people.  A  generous  estimate  of  "all  rural  villagers  who 
are  potential  readers"  was  set  at  12,800,000. 

Based  on  10,000,000  rural  villagers ,  the  absolute  number  of 
readers  would  be  1,200,000. 

Based  on  12,800,000  rural  villagers,  the  absolute  number  of 
readers  would  be  1,400,000. 
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3.  (U)  A  typical  reader  of  VNNN  is  age  36-37,  male,  and  married.  In 
relation  to  occupation,  a  typical  reader  ia  not  identifiable;  34%  are  far¬ 
mers  or  unskilled  laborers;  21%  are  semi-skilled  craftsmen;  and  another 
32%  are  merchants,  technician8/"profes8ionals" ,  or  military;  13%  are 
distributed  thinly  among  other  clasaificationa .  For  the  total  group,  the 
average  level  of  education  ia  approximately  four  years  of  schooling;  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  "average"  figure  does  not  adequately  describe 
any  of  the  three  groups  although  it  is  correct  for  the  composite  group  of 
VNNN  readers. 

4.  (U)  The  content  of  VNNN  ia  understandable  in  whole  or  part  for  a  con¬ 
vincing  majority  of  its  readers.  Articles  on  agrarian  topics  clearly  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  popular  interest. 

5.  (U)  The  content  of  VNNN  articles  is  rated  extremely  high  for  "useful¬ 
ness"  which,  in  this  context,  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  "informative"  to 
VNNN  readers. 


Summary  of  Long  Me  Study 

1.  (U)  The  definition  of  "audiences"  in  underdeveloped  countries  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  varying  literacy  rates;  therefore,  two  different  definitions  of 
audiences  have  been  considered  here  (see  section  titled  "IXscusaion"  for 
descriptions  of  the  bases  for  computation)  as  well  as  separate  renderings 
of  rural  and  urban  survey  results. 

Long  Me  is  read  by  19%  of  "all  adults"  in  rural  areas. 

Long  Me  is  read  by  04%  of  "all  adults"  in  urban  areas. 

Long  Me  is  read  by  38%  of  "all  adults  able  to  read  in  some  degree" 

in  rural  areas . 

Long  Me  is  read  by  08%  of  "all  adults  able  to  read  in  some  degree" 
in  urban  areas . 

2.  (U)  Best  available  estimates  place  the  1966  population  of  RVN  at  about 
16,000,000.  With  this  population  figure  as  a  base,  adjusting  for  appro¬ 
priate  considerations  such  as  war- related  factors  and  age,  a  "general  adult 
population  in  1970  has  been  derived.  The  figure  which  may  be  considered 
realistically  descriptive  of  a  potential  nation-wide  urban  and  rural  audience 
approximates  12,000,000.  Therefore,  12,000,000  "general  adults"  is  a 
reasonable  working  figure  to  describe  the  poptilation that  maybe  reached 
by  Long  Me. 
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Based  on  12.000.000  adults  (10,000.000  rural  and  Z.OOO.OUU 
urban),  the  absolute  number  of  readers  is  approximately 
2,000.000  people. 

3.  (U)  A  typical  reader  of  Long  Me  is  over  30,  male .  married .  a  farmei 
or  laborer  with  four  to  five  years  of  schooling. 

4.  (U)  The  content  of  Long  Me  is  understandable  in  whole  or  part  for  a 
majority  of  its  readers.  Articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  set  against  a  rural  or  agrarian  background  receive  the  most 
widespread  interest. 

5.  (U)  The  content  of  Long  Me  articles  is  rated  overall  as  high  for  "use¬ 
fulness"  which,  in  this  context,  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  "informative 
and/or  interesting." 


Summary  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  Study. 

1.  (U)  The  intended  audience  for  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  defined  as  "...all 
elements  of  literate  upper  levels  of  the  Vietnamese  population;  govern¬ 
ment  officials:  university  faculty  and  students;  military  officers  and  cadre; 
professionals,  business  people,  and  shopkeepers;  labor  leaders,  religious 
leaders,  et  al. " 

The  actual  reading  audience,  defined  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of 
copies  of  the  magazine  and  the  characteristics  of  its  total  readership,  is 
more  correctly  described  as  the  'Taetter-educated  general  adult  population"; 
this  more  broadly  conceived  audience  is  inclusive  of  the  intended  audience . 

The-Gioi  Tu-Oo  is  read  by  29%  of  the  national  "general  adult" 
population. 

The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  read  by  53%  of  the  national  "general  adult 
population  able  to  read  with  some  degree  of  comprehension". 

2.  (U)  Best  available  estimates  place  the  1966  population  of  RVN  at  about 
16,000,000.  With  this  population  figure  as  a  base,  adjusted  for  all  appro¬ 
priate  considerations ,  a  nationwide  "general  adult"  population  in  1970  has 
been  derived.  The  figure  which  maybe  considered  realistically  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  potential  urban  and  rural  audience  approximates  12,000,000. 
Therefore,  12,000,000  "general  adults"  is  a  reasonable  working  figure 

to  describe  the  population  that  may  be  reached  by  The-Gioi  Tu-Do. 
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Based  on  12,000,000  adults  (10,000,000  rural  and  2,000,000 
urban),  the  absolute  number  of  readers  is  3,480,000  people. 

3.  (U)  The  typical  reader  is  a  male  businessman  or  skilled  worker, 
married,  age  36,  with  about  five  years  of  schooling.  Approximately 
14%  of  the  urban  readers  report  "some  college"  attendance. 

4.  (U)  The  content  Of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  understandable  for  the  most 
part  to  its  readers.  Articles  on  agrarian  subjects  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  receive  the  most  widespread  interest. 

5.  (U)  The  content  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Oo  articles  is  rated  relatively  high 
for  "usefulness"  considering  the  diversity  of  the  audience;  "usefulness", 
in  this  context,  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  furnishing  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  reader. 


Comment 

(U)  The  reader  is  urged  to  regard  the  figures  and  statistics  offered 
here  with  appropriate  caution  and  prudence. 

(U)  The  data  is  internally  consistent,  the  logical  analysis  is  conser¬ 
vative  and  simplistic  (i.e. ,  no  inappropriately  sophisticated  statistical 
operations  have  been  performed  --  the  mathematics  are  appropriate  for 
the  quality  of  the  data),  and  interpretation  is  straightforwa.rd  and  has 
been  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  reader  therefore  can  be  confident  that  the 
statistics  quoted  provide  a  more  factual  basis  for  judgment  than  purely 
subjective  estimates . 

(U)  Nevertheless,  cross-cultural  research  statistics  must  be  treated 
with  caution  even  under  peacetime  conditions .  In  wartime ,  when  many 
otherwise  non-existent  factors  are  operating,  even  more  caution  is  ad¬ 
visable. 
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(U)  JUSPAO  requested  that  HSR  conduct  a  survey  of  audiences  and 
audience  attitudes  toward  four  JUSPAO  publications.  The  PAG  Task 
Statement: 

Task  5,  Priority  3;  In  order  to  improve  effectiveness  of 
JUSPAO  products  directly  related  to  political  aspects  of 
the  war  targeted  to  South  Vietnamese  audiences,  conduct  . 
the  following  research  studies: 

Survey  the  audience  and  attitudes  toward  four  JUSPAO 
publications:  Huong  Que.  Viet-Nam  Ngay  Nay.  Long 
Me.  and  The-Gioi  Tu-Do. 


Background 

(U)  Some  of  the  Joint  United  States  Public  Af&irs  Office  (JUSPAO) 
communications  media  had  been  in  operation  for  as  long  as  six  years. 
Available  history  indicated  that,  while  there  may  have  been  intermittent 
efforts  to  survey  audiences  and  attitudes  towards  the  various  communi- 
cations  instruments ,  the  current  project  represented  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  provide  such  information  on  these  publications . 

(U)  The  survey  was  intended  to  supply  urgently  needed  data  for  execu¬ 
tive  decisions  about  the  future  policy,  course,  and  continuance  of  these 
publications . 


HSR  Research  Approach 

(U)  The  research  plan  for  JUSPAO's  third  priority  research  need  was 
designed  to  supplement  and  process  data  already  collected  on  the  basis  of 
informal  assistance  and  verbally  agreed-upon  task  plans  to  generate  quick 
response  summary  reports. 
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.  (U)  The  entire  research  study  was  designed  in  three  phases.  Phase  1 
covered  collection  and  consolidation  of  existing  information.  Phase  2 
covered  development  of  instruments  for  and  collection  of  needed  additional 
information.  Phase  3  covered  organization,  analysis,  and  report  of  find¬ 
ings.  Early  phases  were  covered  in  consultation  afforded  JUSPAO  in  1969. 
PAG  task  scheduling  began  with  Phase  2,  beginning  in  February  1970. 
Based  upon  prior  effort  conducted  in  response  to  verbal  request,  this  in¬ 
volved  assessment  of  findings  and  analysis  of  results  in  terms  of  manage¬ 
ment  information  needs.  See  Chart  1,3  for  original  task-flow  diagram. 


Research  Plan 


1.  (U)  Interview  key  people  involved  in  production  and  distribution  of 
Huong  Que,  Long  Me,  Ngay  Nay,  and  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  to  determine  how 
each  product  is  developed ^  the  schedule  followed,  the  people  involved  in 
production,  objectives  for  each  product,  preparation  of  material  for  each, 
the  source  of  concepts,  copy,  pictures,  contributors,  and  procedures 
from  production  to  delivery  to  the  to.rget  audience. 

2.  (U)  Examine  representative  samples  of  each  product  as  provided  by 
the  key  people  interviewed. 

3.  (U)  Search  for  and  review  results  of  available  previous  studies  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  products  of  interest.  Where  possible,  state  who  conducted 
the  study,  whether  it  was  systematic  or  casual,  whether  responses  fol¬ 
lowed  some  pattern  or  were  judgments,  statements  of  opinion,  observed 
facts,  informed  analyses.  Record  opinions,  questions,  judgments  from 
any  report  which  bears  on  the  research  question  or  product  effectiveness. 

4.  (U)  From  the  information  gathered  in  Steps  1,  2,  3,  organize  infor¬ 
mation  on  each  product  into  a  systematic  description  with  uniformity  of 
format,  for  easy  reference.  Include  some  historical  background ,  state 
the  purpose  the  product  was  originated  to  fill,  what  objectives  Were  stated 
originally,  the  ctirrent  product  objectives  stated,  the  policies  followed, 
intended  audience ,  and  volume  of  each  publicaHon. 

5.  (U)  Identify  the  geographic  areas  served. 

6.  (U)  Obtain  through  Field  Development  Division  (FDD)  of  JUSPAO  a  de¬ 
tailed  plan  of  distribution  for  each  geographic  area  and  reports  of  . actual 
distribution  within  each  geographic  area. 
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7.  (U)  Baaed  on  information  about  product  objectives  and  intended  audi¬ 
ences,  design  questionnaires  to  survey  readership. 

8.  (U)  Translate  the  questionnaires  and  back-translate. 

9.  (U)  Have  bilingual  specialists  examine  the  questionnaires  for  concep¬ 
tual  equivalence  and  internal  consistency. 

10.  (U)  Have  questionnaires  printed. 

11.  (U)  Select  sampling  areas  and  arrange  for  conduct  of  survey  and  any 
necessary  clearances  with  US,  GVN,  and  local  agencies  involved. 

12.  (U)  Arrange  for  machine  processing  of  survey  results . 

13.  (U)  Execute  the  questionnaire  surveys. 

14.  (U)  Tabulate  results  of  closed-end  questions. 

15.  (U)  Translate  answers  to  free-response  questions. 

16.  (U)  Summarize  resvilts  of  closed-end  questions. 

17.  (U)  Analyze  translation  of  answers  to  free-response  questions  to  es¬ 
tablish  categories  for  grouping;  summarize. 

18.  (U)  Analyze  results. 

19.  (U)  Prepare  brief  summary  report  of  results. 

(U)  Chart  12  shows  the  schedule  for  this  task. 

(U)  Staffing.  Six  man-months  of  effort  of  HSR  Research  Scientists  was 
required.  Intermittent  participation  of  HSR  Senior  Research  Scientists  was 
also  a  requirement. 
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(U)  In  compiling  developmental  histories  of  the  publications ,  all  avaH- 
able  documents  and  materials  were  reviewed.  Individuals  concerned  with 
policy,  management,  production,  and  distribution  were  interviewed.  Key 
officials  were  consulted  within  JUSPAO  and  the  RVN  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  (MOI).  Concerned  American  and  Vietnamese  officials  at  corps,  pro¬ 
vince,  and  district  levels  were  contacted  during  field  trips.  All  available 
previous  surveys  concerned  with  each  of  the  publications  were  also  re¬ 
viewed  and  summarized. 

(U)  Four  surveys  which  included  a  total  of  2,718  subjects  form  the  data 
base  for  reports  on  four  JUSPAO  publications.  Two  surveys  of  624  and  803 
rural  villagers  designed  by  HSR,  were  conducted  as  part  of  the  country-wide 
Pacification  Attitude  Analysis  System  (PAAS)  monthly  surveys .  A  third 
nation-wide  survey  covering  691  rural  villagers  was  designed  by  HSR  and 
executed  by  the  Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Development  Support  (CORDS) 
Local  Survey  Detachment  (LSD)  teams.  For  the  fourth  survey,  questions 
developed  by  HSR  were  appended  to  a  survey  of  600  urban  residents  in  the 
Saigon-Cholon  area,  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies  (CVS) 
under  contract  to  JUSPAO. 

(U)  The  arrangements  made  by  JUSPAO  to  enable  conduct  of  the  survey 
for  evaluation  of  JUSPAO  publications  involved  use  of  different  resources, 
each  external  to  JUSPAO,  each  using  different  survey  procedures  and 
methods  for  data  collection.  Since  none  of  these  resources  were  under 
the  direct  control  of  JUSPAO,  and  since  their  execution  of  HSR-designed 
surveys  for  JUSPAO  was  a  courtesy  extended  at  no  cost  to  JUSPAO,  it 
was  necessary  to  work  within  the  limitations  created  by  the  need  to  con¬ 
form  to  their  already-existing  siirvey  formats  and  sampling  procedures. 

In  short,  the  time,  manpower,  resources  and  wartime  constraints  within 
which  the  overall  evaluation  of  several  JUSPAO  publications  had  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  did  not  permit  the  kind  of  lengthy  research  and  analysis  that  would 
have  been  necessary  to  develop  counts  of  the  specific  sub-classes  of  the 
intended  audiences  and  to  design  and  execute  additional  surveys.  The  ne¬ 
cessary  solution  was  to  survey  a  larger  audience  that  woxild  conta..  within 
itself  a  useful  representation  of  the  specific  sub-classes  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  for  which  &e  publications  were  intended. 

(U)  The  patterns  of  results  of  the  four  surveys  are  generally  consistent 
and  mutually  supportive.  Results  of  the  LSD  country-wide  survey  of  rural 
villagers  were  emphasized  in  the  individual  reports .  These  results  are 
reported  in  the  next  section  for  each  of  the  four  publications . 
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t  ;  he  reader  is  urged  to  regard  the  figures  and  statist!*  <iu  i  e<i 
here  with  appropriate  caution  and  prudence.  The  data  is  int<?  rt.ally  r  on- 
sistent,  the  logical  analysis  is  conservative  and  simplistic  (i.e.,  no 
inappropriately  sophisticated  statistical  operations  have  been  performed 
--  the  mathematics  are  appropriate  for  the  quality  of  the  data),  and  in¬ 
terpretation  is  straightforward  and  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  The 
reader  therefore  can  be  confident  that  the  statistics  quoted  provide  a 
more  factual  basis  for  judgment  than  purely  subjective  estimates.  Never¬ 
theless,  cross-cultural  research  statistics  must  be  treated  with  caution 
even  under  peacetime  conditions.  In  wartime,  when  many  otherwise  non¬ 
existent  factors  are  operating,  even  more  caution  is  advisable. 

Special  Considerations 


(U)  The  issue  of  literacy  is  crucial  in  developing  statistics  for  reader- 
ship  surveys.  It  is  discussed  here  in  regard  to  literacy  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  as  a  whole  and  in  terms  of  the  HSR  survey  in  particxilar. 

(U)  Literacy  in  RVN.  Development  of  reasonably  accurate  statistics 
on  the  size  of  audiences  and  readership,  particularly  in  an  under- developed 
country,  requires  careful  examination  and  evaluation  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  such  factors  as  literacy,  specificity  of  definition  o^  audiences, 
readership  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  and  percentage  of  readership 
which  will  vary  with  the  definition  of  an  audience. 

(U)  Statistics  on  literacy  in  RVN,  as  in  all  under-developed  countries, 
cannot  be  accepted  at  face  value  and  must  be  examined  carefully.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  literacy  which  characterizes  the  rural  population  in  RVN  cannot 
be  established  with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  precision.  Estimates  of 
RVN  literacy  available  from  the  research  literature  and  the  research  com¬ 
munity  do  not  always  include  a  distinction  between  rural  dwellers  who  tend 
to  possess  less  schooling  and  urban  residents  who  are  characterized  by  a 
considerably  higher  level  of  education;  this  results  in  inflated  estimates  of 
rural  literacy.  Some  US-supported  studies  have  provided  estimates  of 
literacy  for  the  rural  population  ranging  from  as  low  as  10%  to  as  high  as 
60%.  These  estimates,  however,  are  by-products  of  studies  conducted 
for  other  purposes;  consequently,  their  validity  is  questionable  since  they 
are  based  on  varied  types  of  samples,  methodology,  and  sources  such  as 
self-reports  ("Yes"  or  "No"  to  "Can  you  read?"),  indirect  inferences  by 
observers,  or  practical  tests  such  as  reading  and  completing  a  printed 
questionnaire  without  assistance.  Estimates  of  literacy  obtained  from 
Vietnamese  sources  are  uniformly  higher ,  ranging  up  to  80%;  the  basis 
for  these  estimates  is  unclear. 
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(U)  Another  factor  affecting  the  validity  of  eatimatea  is  the  existence 
of  considerable  field  research  evidence  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  progressively  larger  at  each  successively  higher  age  level,  particu¬ 
larly  for  rural  men  after  age  40  and  especially  for  rural  women. 

(U)  A  major  distorting  factor  is  that  ability  to  recognize  a  number  of 
basic  Vietnamese  words  can  be  interpreted  mistakenly  as  "ability  to  read." 
This  type  of  "ability  to  read"  in  no  way  implies  "ability  to  read  and  com¬ 
prehend"  printed  material  which  uses  words  not  included  within  the  small 
group  of  words  that  can  be  recognized.  The  importance  of  this  factor  can 
be  understood  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  structure  of  the  Vietnamese 
language  is  such  that  many  words  have  radically  different  meanings  depen¬ 
dent  upon  context  or  contiguity  to  other  words,  and  when  combined  with 
other  words.  Therefore,  ability  to  recognize  a  word  in  print  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  imply  understanding  of  the  word's  meaning  in  the  context  of  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  used.  Failure  to  recognize  one  or  two  words  can 
prevent  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  an  entire  sentence. 

(U)  In  summary,  based  on  all  available  outside  data,  a  generous  esti¬ 
mate  of  literacy  among  rural  villagers  is  50%. 

(U)  Literacy  Reported  in  the  IBR  Survey.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the 
total  sample  reported  being  able  to  "read  well";  an  additional  52%  reported 
being  able  to  read  a  little.  If  "read  a  little"  is  interpreted  to  mean  "read 
with  comprehension  of  a  theme",  the  total  of  the  two  figures  --  90%  --  is 
obviously  invalid  since  it  compares  very  favorably  with  the  literacy  rate 
found  in  the  most  advanced  nations. 

(U)  If  it  is  assumed  that  one-half  of  the  52%  able  to  "read  a  little"  do 
read  with  some  degree  of  comprehension,  the  resultant  figure  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  literacy  rate  cf  64%  (38%  "read  well"  plus  one-half  or  26%  of  those 
who  "read  a  little").  Comparison  of  the  externally-derived  estimate  of 
50%  literacy  in  the  rural  pollution  and  the  survey-obtained  figure  of  64% 
suggests  that  the  survey-derived  figure  is  somewhat  inflated  or  that  the 
survey  sample  may  be  somewhat  biased.  A  check  of  the  personal  history 
data  identified  two  minor  sources  of  bias  which  normally  should  act  to  can¬ 
cel  each  other.  The  sample  has  a  higher  proportion  of  people  at  higher 
age  levels  than  does  the  general  population  but  the  distribution  of  subjects 
among  levels  of  education  shows  a  larger  proportion  at  higher  levels  than 
is  true  for  the  general  population.  Since  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is 
usual  for  the  average  level  of  schooling  to  decline  at  successively  higher 
age  levels,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  age  bias  would  counteract  the 
education  bias.  The  fact  that  the  literacy  rate  remains  unduly  high  although 
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the  two  tourcea  of  biaa  should  balance  out  suggests  that  distortion  may 
occur  in  the  self-reports;  analysis  by  level  of  education  shows  that  66 
individuals  or  almost  10%  claim  7-lZ  years  of  schooling.  When  this  is 
checked  against  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  sample,  the  10% 
figure  is  not  improbable  but  is  unlikely  for  a  rural  population. 

(U)  In  summary,  the  pattern  of  personal  history  responses  strongly 
suggests  that  a  predictable'  exaggeration  in  self-reports  concerning  liter 
acy  has  occurred.  For  this  reason,  the  more  conservative  externally- 
derived  figure  of  50%  rural  literacy  will  be  used  rather  than  the  sUrvey- 
derived  figure  of  64%  when,  computing  audience  sizes. 


Results 

(U)  Results  are  reported  individually  for  each  of  the  four  studies. 
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HUONG  QUE  READERSHIP  SURVEY 


(U)  The  major  objective  of  the  study  was  development  of  perspective 
on  rural  villagers*  awareness  of  and  attitudes  toward  Huong  Que.  This 
section  describes  the  developmental  history  and  results  of  a  readership 
survey  of  Huong  Que  (Rural  Spirit) «  a  Vietnamese-language  magazine 
published  monthly  by  the  Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Office  (JU5PAO) 
and  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  general  rural  population  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 


History 

(U)  Publication  of  Huong  Que  was  begun  in  1962.  Modeled  on  agri¬ 
cultural  magazines  published  in  the  Republics  of  Korea  and  China,  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  JUSPAO  publications  and  has  the  widest  circulation  of 
any  periodical  in  Vietnam. 

Intended  Audience 

(U)  The  intended  audience  of  Huong  Que  is  the  entire  rural  population 
of  South  Vietnam,  especially  farmers  and  provincial  leaders  (including 
those  in  contested  areas),  which  comprises  about  four-fifths  of  the  people 
of  the  country. 

Production/Distribution 


(U)  Huong  Que  contains  thirty-six  8-1/2  x  11  inch  pages.  The  average 
lead  time  is  nine  or  ten  weeks  from  completion  of  "paste-up"  to  the  receipt 
of  printed  copy.  Initial  monthly  printing  of  50,000  copies  was  begun  in 
1962,  increased  to  200,000  in  November  1963,  and  was  raised  to  565,000 
in  April  1968,  where  it  has  remained.  Printing  is  done  in  Manila.  The 
magazines  are  shipped  by  military  vessels  to  Saigon  where  they  are 
packaged  at  JUSPAO  Warehouse  #1  for  subsequent  distribution. 


Policy/ Content 

(U)  The  magazine  is  intended  to  serve  two  main  objectives:  stimulation 
of  social  and  economic  development,  and  promotion  of  a  feeling  of  unity  or 
nationhood . 
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(U)  Since  the  rural  population  is  primarily  engaged  in  farming,  fishing, 
or  small  farm>related  industries,  the  content  of  the  maga:6ine  emphasizes 
practical  articles  related  to  agriculture  and  fishing,  using  a  basic  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  an  uncomplicated  style  of  presentation.  In  this  way  informacion 
on  improved  techniques  and  methods  is  simply  and  graphically  conveyed 
in  order  to  encourage  increased  production  and  economic  growth. 

(U)  Articles  describing  or  explaining  government  programs  and  actions 
that  have  a  widespread  effect  are  intended  to  promote  a  sense  of  nationhood. 
Many  rural  people  ordinarily  have  little  opportunity  to  be  informed  about 
happenings  outside  their  own  villages.  Through  the  magazine,  the  villager 
can  recognize  that  the  GVN  activities  which  affect  him  and  his  village  also 
affect  other  people  in  other  villages  whether  near  or  far.  This  recognition 
of  shared  experience  or  responsibility  is  intended  to  lead  to  a  sense  of  na¬ 
tional  identification  or  unity. 

(U)  Editorial  policy  dictates  that  there  be  eight  articles  in  each  issue. 
Occasionally,  this  includes  a  letter  from  the  editor  and  a  short  story  (fic¬ 
tion)  as  well  as  articles  focusing  on  agriculture,  health,  and  education. 

The  issue  developed  for  April  1970,  for  example,  contained  pieces  on  ham¬ 
let  self-help  production  programs,  district-level  farm  loans  by  agricultural 
banks,  venereal  diseases,  cabbage  as  a  new  Delta  crop,  the  market  for 
eels,  the  "tac  ran"  river  boat,  an  editorial,  letters  from  readers,  and  an 
illustrated  poem. 

(U)  Articles  on  pacification  and  aspects  of  land  reform  or  village  self¬ 
development  programs  also  appear  frequently.  Material  for  publication  is 
obtained  regularly  from  the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which 
publishes  a  magazine  of  its  own  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Huong  Que. 

Staffing 

(U)  Huong  Que' s  Vietnamese  editor,  a  JUSPAO  employee,  writes  at 
least  half  of  the  articles  for  each  issue.  He  draws  upon  six  or  seven  Viet¬ 
namese  free-lance  writers  to  fill  out  the  remaining  articles  required  for 
any  given  edition. 


Previous  Studies 


(U)  A  "Nationwide  Hamlet  Survey"  was  conducted  in  1967  by  the  Survey 
Research  Branch  of  the  JUSPAO  Planning  Office.  A  sample  totaling  1300 
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subjects  was  interviewed  in  125  hamlets  throughout  15  provinces:  35% 
of  the  people  either  read  or  had  Huong  Que  read  to  them,  9%  received 
the  magazine,  regularly  (once  a  month  or  almost  every  month),  and  26% 
received  it  irregularly.  About  24%  were  able  to  keep  their  copy,  i.e. , 
did  not  pass  it  on  to  someone  else.  Most  readers  (27%)  obtained  the 
magazine  from  a  military  unit  or  a  government  service.  The  remainder 
(6%)  borrowed  it  from  someone  else  or  got  it  from  a  family  member  who 
brought  a  copy  home  from  the  office..  Those  aspects  liked  best  by  Huong 
Que  readers  were  "nice"  clear  pictures  (15%)  and  the  attractive  cover 
and  good  quality  of  the  paper  (7%).  Articles  on  agriculture  were  preferred 
most  by  the  readers  (25%), while  others  preferred  articles  on  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  (18%).  Some  11%  said  they  liked  nothing  in  Huong  Que. 

(U)  An  informal  study  of  comparative  preferences  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Information  Service  (USIS)  in  November  1963.  Sixty-four 
Civil  Guard  anc  74  Self-Defense  Corps  Squad  leaders  attending  a  two- 
month  leadership  training  course  at  Phu  Cat,  Binh  Dinh  Province,  were 
interviewed  to  determine  their  preference  for  either  Huong  Que  or  The- 
Gioi  Tu-Do  and  the  reasons  for  their  preference.  It  was  found  that  85% 
preferred  Huong  Que  because  of  its  farming-oriented  articles ,  "how-to- 
do-it"  instructions,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  language  used.  The  results 
are  not  informative  about  readership  since  they  describe  preferences  based 
on  comparison  of  quite  different  types  of  magazines.  The  sample  was  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  farmers  with  a  low  level  of  education  who  are  the  exact 
audience  for  whom  Huong  Que  is  intended.  The-Gioi  Tu-Do,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  designed  for  the  better  educated  adult  population  characterized 
by  more  sophisticated  interests.  Because  of  the  bias  inherent  in  the  sam¬ 
ple  ,  the  findings  were  in  the  predictable  direction  but  were  not  informative . 

(U)  The  Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies  (CVS)  surveyed  a  sample  of 
600  Saigon-Cholon  residents  in  March  1970  with  an  HSR  questionnaire  ap¬ 
pended.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  group  reflected  an  urban  audience,  as 
opposed  to  the  intended  r\iral  agrarian  audience  of  Huong  Que,  22%  of  the 
total  number  interviewed  knew  about  the  magazine. 


Survey 

(U)  Statistical  results  of  the  survey  are  shown  in  terms  of  audience 
registration,  percentage  of  readership,  readership  characteristics,  and 
reader  preferences. 
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Autlionce  Registration 

(U)  Of  the  sample  of  680  rural  villagers,  394  individuals  (58%)  reported 
being  aware  of  the  existence  of  Huong  Que.  Of  these  394  individuals: 

32%  knew  about  Huong  Que  through  hamlet  level  VIS 
18%  knew  about  Huong  Que  through  village  level  VIS 
10%  knew  about  Huong  Que  through  district  level  VIS 
04%  knew  about  Huong  Que  through  province  level  VIS 
26%  knew  about  Huong  Que  through  "friends  or  neighbors" 

10%  knew  about  Huong  Que  through  other  sources 

(U)  "Awareness"  of  Huong  Que  is  not  equivalent  to  "reading"  Huong  Que, 
Readership 

(U)  Of  the  sample,  295  individuals  (43%)  reported  having  read  Hucng 
Que.  Of  these  295  individuals: 

29%  receive  Huong  Que  once  a  month 
387fl  receive  Huong  Que  every  two  months 
33%  receive  Huong  Que  every  six  months 

54%  "read  well"  (self  report) 

43%  "read  a  little" 

03%  cannot  read 

40%  "understand  most" 

47%  "understand  half" 

13%  "understand  almost  none" 

72%  "articles  are  useful  mostly" 

27%  "articles  are  useful  sometimes" 

01%  "articles  are  generally  not  useful" 

Readership  Characteristics 

64%  are  farmers  or  laborers 

69%  are  male 

80%  are  married 

68%  are  between  ages  30  and  60 

il%  had  0  -  1  year  of  school 

46%  had  1  -  4  years  of  school 
24%  had  4  -  7  years  of  school 

16%  had  7-12  years  of  school 
03%  (no  answer) 
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Preferences 


(U)  Readers  of  Huong  Que  express  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  articles 
on  crop  farming  (23%),  animal  husbandry  (23%),  and  rice  growing  (20%), 
ranking  them  on  the  basis  of  their  "usefulness"  (interpreted  as  practicality 
of  applicability).  In  addition  to  the  preference  for  agrarian  topics,  villagers 
next  favor  general  non- farm- related  material  or  non-farm  material  such 
as  short  stories,  poems,  pictures,  and  public  health  articles. 


Discussion  of  Survey  Results 

(U)  The  survey  statistics  are  extrapolated  to  the  general  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  RVN. 


Definition  of  Audience 

(U)  The  designated  audience  for  Huong  Que  is  the  general  rural  popula¬ 
tion  or  "all  rural  villagers." 

(U)  If  literacy  is  taken  into  consideration,  a  realistically  defined  audience 
would  be  "all  rural  villagers  able  to  read  with  some  degree  of  comprehension. 


Percentage  of  Readership 

(U)  Forty-three  percent  of  the  survey  saihple  reported  having  read  Huong 
Que.  Therefore,  for  an  audience  defined  as  "all  rural  villagers"  the  reader- 
ship  percentage  is  43%. 

(U)  For  an  audience  defined  as  "all  rural  villagers  able  to  read  with  some 
degree  of  comprehension"  the  readership  percentage  is  86%  (43%  who  read 
Huong  Que  divided  by  50%  who  read  with  any  degree  of  comprehension). 


Size  of  Audience  in  Absolute  Numbers 

(U)  The  June  1968  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID)  reports  the  total  population  of  RVN 
in  1966  was  slightly  over  16,000,000.  With  customary  adjustments  for 
anniml  population  growth,  the  1970  population  was  estimated  to  be  slightly 
more  than  18,000,000.  This  figure  agrees  well  with  a  JUSPAO-obtained 
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ii»jure  i-alculated  from  the  ilamlet  Evaluation  System  for  which  when 

adjusted  provides  a  1970  figure  of  just  over  18,000,000.  Usint;  the  base 
fu!ure  of  approximately  18,000,000,  an  upper  limit  of  12,800,000  was 
calculated  for  a  population  composed  of  "all  rural  villagers  who  are  po¬ 
tential  readers".  With  all  unusual  wartime  factors  taken  into  consideration, 
based  on  information  available  from  concerned  RVN  ministries  for  such 
factors  as  death  rates  and  refugee  influx,  a  conservative  adjusted  minimum 
working  figure  of  10,000,000  "available  and  accessible  rural  villagers"  was 
calculated;  computations  were  made  using  both  figures. 


Size  of  Readership  in  Absolute  Numbers 

(U)  Using  the  conservative  figure  of  10,000,000  for  the  number  of  rural 
villagers,  with  a  43%  readership  the  reading  audience  for  Huong  Que  in¬ 
cludes  some  4,300,000  rural  villagers.  Assuming  the  existence  of  12,800,000 
rural  villagers  and  43%  readership,  the  reading  audience  for  Huong  Que  would 
comprise  about  5,500,000  rural  villagers. 


Frequency  of  Reading 

(U)  A  roughly  equal  distribution  is  found  for  those  who  receive  and  read 
Huong  Que  each  month,  once  every  two  months,  and  once  every  six  months. 
The  typical  reader,  therefore,  reads  about  two  out  of  every  five  issues. 

(U)  If  the  conservative  figure  of  10,000,000  is  used  as  a  base,  and  an 
average  of  two  out  of  every  five  issues,  or  4.8  issues  of  the  magazine  each 
year  are  read  by  43%  of  the  audience,  the  two  figures  in  combination  indi¬ 
cate  that  20,640,000  "readings"  take  place  (4,300,000  people  read  Huong 
Que  4.8  times).  If  the  base  figure  of  12,800,000  is  used,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figure  is  26,400,000  "readings". 

(U)  With  an  annual  printing  volume  of  6,780,000  copies  (565,000  x  12) 
and  an  annual  rate  of  20,640,000  "readings",  it  can  be  calculated  that  each 
individual  copy  of  Huong  Que  may  be  read  by  an  average  of  3.0  rural  vil¬ 
lagers  (20,640,000  "readings"  divided  by  6,780,000  copies).  If  the  figure 
of  26,400,000  readings  is  used,  the  corresponding  statistic  would  be  3.9. 

(U)  A  frequently-encountered  estimate  or  rule  of  thumb  is  that  each 
copy  of  such  publications  in  RVN  passes  through  about  five  sets  of  hands 
or  is  read  by  about  five  people.  The  survey-derived  rate  of  3.0  or  3.9 
appears,  therefore,  to  agree  well  with  subjective  estimates. 
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VIET-NAM  NGAY  NAY  READERSHIP  SURVEY 


(U)  This  section  describes  the  developmental  history  and  results  of  a 
readership  survey  of  Viet-Nam  Ngay  Nay  (Viet-Nam  Today),  a  Vietnamese- 
language  newspaper,  published  weekly  by  JUSPAO  with  participation  by  the 
RVN  MQl,  and  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  general  rural  population. 


History 

(U)  The  Vietnamese  language  news-sheet,  Viet-Nam  Ngay  Nay  (VNNN), 
appeared  in  the  wake  of  the  1968  Tet  offensive  to  fill  the  void  created  by 
suspension  or  reduction  of  printing  and  distribution  of  many  commercial 
publications.  VNNN,  originally  an  air-dropped  publication  bearing  the 
name  of  Tu-Do  (dubbed  the  "mini-Tu-Do"  in  U.S.  quarters  because  of  its 
abbreviated  newspaper  format),  is  presently  a  hand-circulated  news-sheet 
that  received  its  current  name  in  July  1969. 

Intended  Audience 

(U)  Oriented  to  the  rural  population  in  government- controlled  and  con¬ 
tested  areas ,  VNNN  is  geared  toward  carrying  news  and  information  on 
■  local  and  national  GVN  activities.  Farmers,  laborers,  and  fishermen  and 
their  families  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  audience  in  sections  of  the  country 
not  regularly  or  adequately  served  by  the  commercial  press . 

Production  /  Distribution 

(U)  VNNN  is  a  one-page  weekly  newspaper,  10-1/2  inches  by  16  inches, 
printed  on  both  sides.  Type-setting  and  page  composition  is  done  at  the 
Government  of  Vietnam's  (GVN)  printing  plant.  Six  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  copies  are  printed  each  week;  half  of  each  issue  is  printed  at  the 
JUSPAO  n  printing  facility  and  the  remaining  half  (formerly  produced  by 
tile  4th  Psyop  Group)  is  now  printed  by  MOI. 

(U)  Lead  time  for  acceptance  of  copy  is  one  week.  VNNN  is  distributed 
by  JUSPAO  down  to  province  level  where  the  Vietnamese  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  (VIS)  takes  over  delivery. 
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Policy/ Content 

(U)  JUSPAO  and  MOI  share  responsibility  for  editing  VNNN.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  each  issue  is  approved  by  a  JUSPAO-MOl  panel. 

(U)  The  designated  theme  of  this  one-page  newspaper  is  Pacification 
and  Development  (P&D)  "Special  Programs”.  Drawing  on  the  GVN  P&D 
Council  for  material,  much  attention  is  allocated  to  publicizing  the  acti¬ 
vities  and  accomplishments  of  pacification  efforts  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  rural  population  is  aware  of  GVN  progress.  A  further  aim  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  national  cohesiveness  among  people  who  have  previously 
had  limited  opportunity  to  be  informed  about  events  outside  of  their  own 
immediate  area  and  hence,  little  cause  to  identify  with  them. 

(U)  Any  given  edition  of  VNNN  contains  articles  and  photographs  that 
reflect  its  expressed  policy  of  playing  up  completed  or  current  activities 
as  opposed  to  stressing  concepts  or  future  plans.  A  recent  issue  (appear¬ 
ing  in  June),  developed  during  the  height  of  US/GVN  pushes  into  Cambodia, 
carried  a  lead  article  on  RVN's  support  of  Cambodia's  anti- Communist 
struggle  plus  coverage  of  US/ARVN  operations  and  the  opening  of  the  RVN 
embassy  in  Phnom  Penhi  Photos  were  featured  of  a  senior  Viet  Cong  (VC) 
rallier  yielded  by  the  Cambodian  incursion  and  of  Vietnamese  refugees 
evacuated  from  Cambodia  and  now  being  settled  and  cared  for  within  RVN. 
Other  articles  in  this  issue  treated  school  construction,  a  Korean-Vietname* 
economic /technical  agreement,  vocational  training,  land  reform,  agricul¬ 
tural  development  bank  loans,  and  the  effectiveness  of  a  recent  Chieu  Hoi 
Campaign. 


Staffing 

(U)  During  1968  the  editor  of  VNNN  was  a  JUSPAO  employee.  From 
January  1969,  JUSPAO  and  MOI  each  supplied  a  co-editor;  MOI  also  pro¬ 
vided  one  or  two  other  staff  members  assigned  on  a  part-time  basis  who 
work  within  JUSPAO.  This  participation  on  the  part  of  MOI  represented 
the  initial  step  toward  the  eventual  turn-over  of  full  responsibility  for 
VNNN  to  GVN,  programmed  for  December  of  1970. 

(U)  Several  steps  are  slated  to  occur  in  the  gradual  assumption  of  con¬ 
trol  of  VNNN  by  MOI;  these  include,  in  sequence: 

1.  Sole  control  of  selection  and  preparation  of  copy. 

Z.  Full  control  over  policy,  format  and  production. 

3.  Full  responsibility  for  printing  and  distribution. 
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Previous  Studies 

(U)  No  previous  rural  surveys  for  VNNN  could  be  located.  An  HSR 
questionnaire  on  selected  JUSPAO  publications  was  appended  to  a  public 
opinion  survey  taken  by  the  Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies  (CVS)  in 
March  1970.  It  revealed  that  3%  of  the  sample  of  600  Saigon-Cholon 
residents  read  VNNN.  In  light  of  the  rural  orientation  and  distribution 
of  VNNN,  however,  the  low  level  of  awareness  of  its  existence  on  the 
part  of  a  metropolitan  population  is  not  undeserved  nor  unexpected .  It 
is  probable  that  VNNN' a  urban  readers  may  include  many  of  the  displaced 
rural  population  now  living  in  the  city. 


Survey 

(U)  Statistical  results  of  the  survey  are  shown  in  terms  of  audience 
registration,  percentage  of  readership,  readership  characteristics,  and 
reader  preferences. 

Audience  Registration 


(U)  Of  the  sample  of  680  rural  villagers,  170  individuals  (25%)  re¬ 
ported  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  VNNN.  Of  these  170  individuals: 

44%  knew  about  VNNN  through  hamlet  level  VIS 
15%  knew  about  VNNN  through  village  level  VIS 
09%  knew  about  VNNN  through  district  level  VIS 
04%  knew  about  VNNN  through  province  level  VIS 
18%  knew  about  VNNN  through  "friends  or  neighbors" 

10%  knew  about  VNNN  through  other  sources 

(U)  "Awareness "of  VNNN  is  not  equivalent  to  "reading  VNNN". 


Readership 


(U)  Of  the  sample  75  individuals  (11%)  reported  having  read  VNNN. 
Of  these  75  individuals: 
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02%  receive  VNNN  once  a  week 
19%  receive  VNNN  twice  a  month 
45%  receive  VNNN  once  a  month 
18%  receive  VNNN  every  two  months 
16%  receive  VNNN  every  six  months 

66%  "read  well"  (self-report) 

34%  "read  a  little" 

00%  cannot  read 

40%  "understand  most" 

48%  "understand  half" 

12%  "understand  almost  none" 

49%  "articles  are  useful  mostly" 

50%  "articles  are  useful  sometimes" 
01%  "articles  are  generally  not  useful" 


Readership  Characteristics 

65%  are  male 

72%  are  married 

62%  are  between  ages  30  and  60 

34%  are  farmers  or  unskilled  laborers 

21%  are  semi-skilled  or  skilled  craftsmen 

32%  are  merchants,  technicians /"professionals",  or  military 

13%  miscellaneous 

08%  had  0  -  1  year  of  school 

34%  had  1  -  4  years  of  school 

24%  had  4  -  7  years  of  school 

33%  had  7-12  years  of  school 
01%  (no  answer) 


Preferences 

(U)  VNNN  readers  expressed  a  markedly  high  interest  in  articles  on 
agrarian  subjects  with  more  than  20%  preferring  articles  on  crop  farming 
and  another  20%  favoring  articles  on  animal  husbandry. 

(U)  Second  choice  among  interesting  articles  or  topics  was  general 
news  stories  that  cover  a  broad  range  of  local  affairs. 
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Diacusaion  of  Survey  Reaults 

(U)  In  thia  aection,  the  aurvey  atatiatica  are  extrapolated  to  the  general 
rural  population  of  RVN. 


Definition  of  Audience 

(U)  The  deaignated  audience  for.  VNNN  ia  the  general  rural  population 
or  "all  rural  villager  a". 

(U)  Illiteracy  ia  taken  into  conaideration,  a  realiatically  defined  audi¬ 
ence  would  be  "all  rural  villagers  able  to  read  with  aome  degree  of  com¬ 
prehension". 

Percentage  of  Readership 

(U)  Eleven  percent  of  the  aurvey  sample  reported  having  read  VNNN . 
Therefore,  for  an  audience  defined  as  "all  rural  villagers"  the  readership 
percentage  is  .  11%. 

(U)  For  an  audience  defined  as  "all  rural  villagers  able  to  read  with 
some  degree  of  comprehension"  the  readership  percentage  is  22%  (11% 
who  read  VNNN  divided  by  50%  who  read  with  any  degree  of  comprehension). 


Size  of  Audience  in  Absolute  Numbers 

(U)  The  June  1968  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID)  reports  the  total  population  of  RVN 
in  1966  was  slightly  over  16,000,000.  With  customary  adjustments  for 
annual  population  growth,  the  1970  population  was  estimated  to  be  slightly 
more  than  18,b00,000.  This  figure  agrees  well  with  a  JUSPAO-obtained 
figure  calculated  from  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  for  1969  which  when 
adjusted  pTovidea  a  1970  figure  of  just  over  18,000,000.  Using  the  base 
figure  of  aj^proximately  18,000,000,  an  upper  limit  of  12,800,000  was 
calculated'  fPr  a  population  comi>osed  of  "all  rural  villagers  who  are  poten¬ 
tial  readers".  With  all  unusual  wartime  factors  taken  into  consideration, 
based  on  information  available  from  concerned  RVN  ministries  for  such 
factors  as  death  rates  and  refugee  infliix,  a  conservative  adjusted  minimum 
working  figure  of  10,000,000  "available  and  accessible  rural  villagers" 
was  calculated;  computations  were  made  using  both  figures. 
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Size  cif  Readership  in  Absolute  Numbers 

(U)  Using  the  conservative  figure  of  10,000,000  for  the  nuinber  of 
rural  villagers,  with  an  11%  readership  the  reading  audience  for  VNNN 
includes  some  1,100,000  rural  villagers.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
12,800,000  rural  villagers  and  11%  readership,  the  reading  audience 
for  VNNN  comprises  about  1,400,000  rural  villagers. 


Frequency  of  Reading 

(U)  The  typical  reader  reads  about  one  out  of  every  four  issues. 

(U)  If  the  conservative  figure  of  10,000,000  is  used  as  a  base,  and  an 
average  of  one  out  of  every  four  issues,  or  thirteen  issues  of  the  news- 
sheet  each  year,  is  read  by  11%  of  the  audience,  the  two  figures  in  combi¬ 
nation  indicate  that  14,300,000  "readings"  take  place  (1,100,000  individxials 
read  VNNN  13  times).  If  the  base  figure  of  12,800,000  is  used,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  "readings"  would  be  18,300,000. 

(U)  With  an  annual  printing  volume  of  32,200,000  copies  (620,000  x  52) 
and  an  annual  rate  of  14,300,000  "readings",  it  can  be  estimated  that  each 
individual  copy  of  VNNN  may  be  read  by  an  average  of  .45  rural  villagers 
(14,300,000  "readings"  divided  by  32,200,000  copies);  stated  another  way, 
almost  one  of  every  two  copies  is  read  by  one  person.  If  the  figure  of 
18,300,000  readings  is  used,  the  corresponding  statistic  would  be  .57; 
stated  another  way,  approximately  three  out  of  every  five  copies  are  read 
by  one  person. 

(U)  A  frequently-encountered  estimate  or  rule  of  thumb  for  magazines 
is  that  each  copy  of  such  publications  in  RVN  passes  through  aboxit  five 
sets  of  hands  or  is  read  by  about  five  people.  A  corresponding  figure  for 
newspapers  could  not  be  located. 

Analysis;  Comparison  of  Viet-Nam  Ngay  Nay 
and  the  Commercial  Press 

(U)  Publication  of  VNNN  was  begun  early  in.  1968  after  the  Tet  offen¬ 
sive  had  caused  the  curtailment  or  shutdown  of'hriany  newspapers.  To 
some  extent  VNNN  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  an  interim  substitute  for 
commercial  newspapers. 
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(U)  As  part  of  background  information  useful  in  providing  perspective 
on  VNNN's  reception  by  its  intended  audience,  some  general  information 
about  the  commercial  press  and  other  government-sponsored  newspapers 
is  presented  here  in  terms  of  content  and  style,  numbers  of  publications, 
circulation,  and  comparison  with  VNNN. 

The  Vietnamese  Commercia*  Press 

(U)  The  Vietnamese  vemacxilar  press  is  basically  a  Saigon  press. 

For  the  most  part,  its  interests  and  concerns  are  parochial  or  urban  in 
scope  with  some  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of  regional  matters  such  as 
Southeast  Asian  affairs  or  major  world  events.  News  carried  on  the  non- 
. urban  side  of  Vietnamese  life  and  activities  is  sparse  to  non-existent. 
Vietnamese  newspapers  do  not  have  bureaus  and  few  employ  stringers 
working  for  them  outside  of  metropolitan  Saigon.  News  of  government 
programs  pertinent  to  the  provinces,  such  as  the  local  impact  of  land  re¬ 
form,  for  example,  reaches  the  readers  of  the  Saigbn  press  in  the  form 
of  GVN  press  releases.  As  a  rule,  the  press  releases  are  printed  with 
little  change  and  give  little  evidence  of  any  attempt  at  dynamic  news  re¬ 
porting  or  analysis, 

(U)  In  addition  to  Saigon  and  Southeast  Asian  oriented  news  stories 
and  news-related  features  and  articles,  large  portions  of  many  news¬ 
papers  are  given  over  to  short  stories,  serialized  fiction,  horoscopes, 
and  other  regularly  featured  non-news  items  that  have  extensive  appeal 
and  enjoy  great  popularity  among,  readers  of  the  vernacular  press. 

,  (U)  The  editorial  and  operating  policies  of  the  Saigon  press  run  the  fiill 
gamut  from  pro- government  to  anti- government  and  anti-U.S.  policy  in 
tone.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  range  and  intensity  of  the  latter 
stance  --  avowed  opposition  to  GVN  and  American  policy  --  is  more  likely 
to  be  increased  or  decreased  by  government  confiscation  of  objectionable 
editions  of  dissident  newspapers. 

(U)  In  general,  then,  the  Vietnamese  newspapers  reflect  Saigon  in¬ 
terests,  are  almost  exclusively  parochial  and  urban  in  content;  represent 
varying  degrees  of  political  sentiment  ranging  from  anti-government  to 
pro- government  stands;  and  rely  upon  sizeable  quantities  of  non-factual, 
non-news  material  to  attract  and  guarantee  their  readership. 
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Province  Newspapers  -  Government  Publications 

(U)  Readers  who  seek  news  on  local  affairs  (i.e.,  the  intra-province 
level)  in  certain  regions  can  turn  to  the  province  newspapers  which  are 
budgeted  and  published  by  provincial  governments  in  support  of  their  own 
objectives.  Twelve  provinces  currently  produce  their  own  semi-monthly 
newspapers  or  news-sheets;  this  number  is  substantially  lower  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  due  to  recent  cutbacks  in  fimds.  In  most  of  those 
provinces  producing  their  own  newspapers  the  ratio  per  issue  of  the 
number  of  province  newspapers  compared  with  the  number  of  VNNN 
is  as  high  as  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  local  paper. 

Number  of  Commercial  Newspapers 

(U)  In  recent  years  the  commercial  press  has  undergone  a  marked 
across-the-board  rise  in  number  of  publications  and  size  of  circulation 
which  surpasses  even  the  previous  peak  during  1963-1964.  This  rise  can 
be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  political  ramifications  of  shifts  in  govern¬ 
ment  policies  that  now  result  in  loosening  of  government  constraints  as 
national  stability  increases.  Previously,  the  effect  of  shifts  in  govern¬ 
ment  policy  seemed  almost  to  have  the  effect  of  placing  stop-and-go 
controls  on  the  press.  Despite  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  from  year  to  year,  the  demand  and  potential  for  circulation  of 
newspapers  has  grown  steadily. 

(U)  Although  a  total  of  fifty  daily  newspapers  are  now  being  published 
in  Saigon  (34  Vietnamese-language ,  12  Chinese,  3  English,  and  1  French) 
there  are  applications  pending  for  permission  to  print  twenty-six  additional 
daily  papers . 

(U)  The  number  of  non-daily  newspapers  has  increased  significantly 
since  early  1960's  although  the  daily  newspapers  still  dominate  the  Viet¬ 
namese  press  in  a  journalistic  sense. 

(U)  Among  the  things  which  have  led  to  the  popularity  of  non-dailies 
is  the  fact  that  continuing  censorship  under  war-time  conditions  imposes 
practical  limitations  that  in  some  cases  are  more  conducive  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  non-daily  newspapers  rather  than  to  dailies;  this  is  especially 
true  for  weeklies.  Greater  lead  time  in  the  preparation  of  copy  allows 
more  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  content  and  analysis  of  implications  which 
might  cause  curtailment  of  production  or  stoppage  by  the  government. 
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From  a  cost-effectiveness  standpoint,  it  is  obvious  that  only^  a  fraction  of 
the  resources  and  logistical  demands  needed  to  get  out  a  daily  are  required 
for  publication  of  a  newspaper  that  appears  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
importance  of  this  point,  because  of  the  strained  economic  atmosphere  in 
which  all  Vietnamese  commercial  xuidertakings  operate,  is  made  evident 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  non-daily  papers. 

(U)  However,  it  must  be  noted  that,  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  the 
non-daily  compared  to  the  daily  newspapers  suffers  from  a  lack  of  timeli¬ 
ness  or  lag  in  reporting  news  events.  There  is  no  available  way  to  develop 
a  figure  indicating  the  extent  of  this  disadvantage  but  it  is  sure  to  be  size¬ 
able. 

(U)  The  number  of  daily  and  non-daily  newspapers  published  each  year, 
from  the  start  of  1963  to  the  end  of  1968,  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  drop 
in  number  of  publications  that  occurred  at  Tet  is  not  obvious  in  Figure  1 
because  the  organization  of  the  original  source  data  is  such  that  only  one 
point  can  be  plotted  on  the  graph  for  each  year. 

Commercial  Press  Circulation 

(U)  The  licensing  and  regulatory  practices  imposed  on  newspapers  by 
the  government  rcsxilts  in  creation  of  records  which  provide  reasonably 
accurate  data  on  the  numbers  of  various  types  of  commercial  publications 
appearing  in  Vietnam  but  circxilation  figures  are  very  difficult  to  locate. 
Publishers  often  claim  circulation  rates  that  are  so  inflated  as  to  be  clear¬ 
ly  well  beyond  their  production  capabilities.  Until  commercial  press 
readership  surveys  are  conducted,  controlled  as  well  as  is  possible  under 
wartime  conditions,  it  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  accept  the  claimed 
circulation  rates  while  applying  a  substantial  discount  for  optimism.  There 
are  also  cxiltural  variations  that  may  or  may  not  be  known;  for  instance, 
RVN's  equivalent  for  the  discarded  newspaper  which  travels  between  tables 
all  day  long  in  an  American  cafeteria  may  be  found  at  many  of  the  Saigon 
mobile  restaurants.  A  news-stand  dealer  may  rent  the  same  fifteen- piastre 
newspaper  to  half-a-dozen  readers  for  a  few  piastres  and  then  turn  in  that 
same  copy  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  the  publisher  or  distributor  as  unsold. 
Such  practices  known  and  unknown,  in  combination  with  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  making  estimates  for  contested  areas,  create  a  situation  in  which 
circulation  and  readership  for  the  commercial  press  is  almost  impossible 
to  gauge  with  acceptable  precision.  However,  figures  for  the  circulation 
of  daily  and  non-daily  newspapers  during  the  period  beginning  1963  to  the 
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end  of  1968  are  shown  in  Figure  2;  these  figures  are  obtained  from  the 
Viet-Nam  Statistical  Yearbook  published  by  the  National  Institute  of  Sta¬ 
tistics.  The  dip  in  circxilation  that  occurred  at  Tet  is  not  obvious  in 
Figure  2  because  the  organization  of  the  original  source  data  is  such 
that  only  one  point  can  be  plotted  on  the  graph  for  each  year. 

VNNN  Compared  to  the  Commercial  Press /Province  Newspapers 

(U)  The  troubled  situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  VNNN 
has  since  greatly  subsided  and  today  VNNN  in  many  respects  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  competition  with  the  commercial  press.  This  is  true  not 
only  because  publishers  gradtially  resumed  their  activities  as  security  in¬ 
creased  in  the  urban  areas,  but  also  because  the  upward  trend  in  number 
of  newspapers  published  and  amount  of  circvilation  that  marked  the  period 
between  1965  and  1968  has  been  renewed. 

(U)  Some  aspects  of  VNNN  policy  create  differences  between  VNNN 
and  other  commercial  and  government-affiliated  newspapers,  whether 
weekly  or  daily,  which  may  act  to  the  disadvantage  of  VNNN.  In  limit¬ 
ing  itself  to  reporting  on  GVN  programs  or  events  of  inter-province  or 
national  significance,  VNNN  automatically  excludes  information  on  a 
whole  range  of  topics  that  may  be  attractive  to  any  reader  whose  interests 
range  beyond  GVN's  self-reports  on  public  happenings  within  Vietnam  or 
happenings  on  the  immediate  Southeast  Asian  scene.  Another  practice 
that  places  VNNN  at  some  competitive  disadvantage  is  avoidance  of  non¬ 
news  and  fictional  items,  such  as  horoscopes  and  serialized  stories  al¬ 
though  the  commercial  press  appears  to  find  these  devices  useful  to  gain 
and  hold  readership.  Also,  VNNN,  like  all  other  weekly  news  publica¬ 
tions  ,  suffers  from  a  lack  of  timeliness  or  lag  in  reporting  current  news 
events . 

(U)  Very  probably  two  of  its  chief  advantages  are  that  it  is  distributed 
without  charge  and  its  contents  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative  because 
of  government  sponsorship,  although  the  official  character  of  VNNN  pre¬ 
cludes  any  accompanying  dissenting  comment  or  analysis  which  appeals 
to  many  newspaper  readers. 

(U)  VNNN,  in  the  twelve  provinces  where  province  newspapers  are 
still  produced,  may  have  less  utility  or  effect  on  the  rural  villager  al¬ 
though  it  is  iinlikely  that  the  literate  hamlet  dweller  is  ever  too  busy  to 
read  a  one-page  newspaper. 
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FIGURE  2 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  1963-1968 


Total  Newspapers 

*Noii-daily  newspaper  data  incomplete  for  1967. 
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(U)  In  brief  summary,  despite  its  growth  and  current  ease  of  reaching 
country-wide  distribution,  the  failure  of  the  urban  press  to  attend  to 
coverage  of  local  news  —  particularly  rural  localized  news  --  supp>ort8 
the  belief  that  some  need  for  such  a  publication  as  VNNN  continues  to 
exist . 
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LONG  ME  READERSHIP  SURVEY 


(U)  This  section  describes  results  of  a  readership  survey  and  the  de¬ 
velopmental  history  of  Long  Me  (Mother's  Heart),  a  Vietnamese-language 
magazine  published  bi  -monthly  by  the  Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs 
Office  (JUSPAO)  and  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  general  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 


History 

(U)  This  section  of  the  report  describes  the  developmental  history  of 
Long  Me,  a  bi-monthly  Vietnamese-language  magazine  devoted  to  the 
Chieu  Hoi  (Open  Arms)  program.  Publication  was  begun  shortly  after 
the  Tet  offensive  of  March  1968. 


Intended  Audience 

(U)  The  magazine  is  directed  toward  the  general  adult  population  of 
Vietnam  with  special  additional  emphasis  on  the  civil  and  military  leaders 
of  GVN,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  popiilation  of  contested  areas. 

Production  /Distribution 

(U)  Long  Me  contains  sixty-four  5"  x  8-1/4"  pages.  There  are  six 
editions  each  year;  100,000  copies  of  each  issue  were  printed  until  May 
1969  when  volume  was  increased  to  200,000  where  it  stands  today.  Freeze 
date  for  acceptance  of  copy  is  nine  weeks  prior  to  printing  which  is  done  in 
Manila;  the  magazines  are  sent  by  sea  to  Saigon  where  they  are  packaged 
at  JUSPAO  Warehouse  #1  for  delivery  throughout  RVN. 

(U)  At  the  "rice-roots"  level  this  magazine  is  ideally  suited  for  hand 
distribution  by  RD  teams  and  Armed  Propaganda  Teams  (APT's)  to  the 
families  with  known  VC  affiliation  or  to  families  residing  in  contested  areas 

Policy  /  Content 

(U)  Long  me  is  designed  to  publicize  and  promote  acceptance  and  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  among  civilians  and  military  personnel 
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throughout  the  Republic.  It  is  a  dual  venture  of  the  Government  of  Viet¬ 
nam's  Ministry  of  Chieu  Hoi  and  the  JUSPAO  Field  Development  Division 
(FDD)  which  mutually  determine  the  contents  of  each  issue.. 

(U)  As  Long  Me's  title  (Mother's  Heart)  implies,  familial  ties  as  well 
as  nationalistic  spirit  are  paramount  avenues  for  all  types  of  Chieu  Hoi 
exploitation.  Much  emphasis  ,  therefore ,  is  placed  on  inducing  those  who 
have  relatives  in  the  ranks  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  urge  those  relatives  to  rally 
to  GVN.  The  magazine  also  functions  as  a  semi-official  organ  for  Chieu 
Hoi  cadre. 

(U)  The  magazine  employs  varied  forms  of  presentation. including  feature 
articles,  poems,  personal  experiences,  or  short  stories .' A  frequently- used 
theme  and  plot  describes  the  VC  who  have  become  disenchanted,  perhaps  due 
to  recognition  of  the  deceits  practiced  by  VC  leaders  or  because  of  family 
concerns  or  pressures,  and  rally  to  the  GVN  side. 

(U)  A  typical  issue  developed  in  March  1970  contained  seventeen  pieces 
and  included  nine  articles ,  three  speeches  or  interviews  with  government  of¬ 
ficials  on  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  two  short  stories,  a  first-person  account 
by  a  former  NVA,  a  poem  and  a  song.  In  terms  of  the  content  of  this  parti-  , 
cular  issue,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  six  selections  (five  feature  articles 
and  the  first  person  essay)  dealt  with  North  Vietnamese  affairs.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  they  treated  working  conditions  and  wages,  religious  and  intellectual 
freedom,  and  forced  migration  in  the  North  and  the  prosperity  of  North  Viet¬ 
namese  refugees  in  the  South.  These  articles ,  while  not  intended  to  reach 
a  Northern  audience,  could  contribute  to  the  prestige  and  sophistication  of 
subsequent  appeals  to  the  NVA  by  the  officials  who  read  Long  Me. 

(U)  A  preference  on  the  part  of  village  readers  of  Long  Me  is  indicated 
by  the  consistent  interest  reported  for  those  contributions  whose  themes 
center  on  or  utilize  a  rural- agrarian  setting.  Feature  articles,  stories 
and  poems  reflecting  aspects  of  farm  life  are  particularly  fhvored  by  the 
majority  of  Long  Me  readers. 


Staffing 


(U)  Ralliers  (Hoi  Chanh)  working  on  a  ftill-time  basis  write  most  of  the 
material  for  each  issue ,  using  information  available  to  them  at  the  Chieu 
Hoi  Ministry.  Many  articles  are  solicited  by  a  roving  editor  who  visits 
Chieu  Hoi  centers  and  villages .  A  Vietnamese  panel,  at  the  Ministry  of  Chieu 
Hoi,  evaluates  the  potential  effectiveness  and  appropriateness  of  each  article. 
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Previous  Studies 

(U)  There  are  no  known  previous  surveys  of  Long  Me. 


Survey 

(U)  Statistical  results  are  shown  in  terms  of  percentage  of  readership, 
audience  registration,  readership  characteristics,  and  reader  preferences. 

Readership 

(U)  Of  the  rural  sample,  125  individuals  (19%)  reported  having  read  Long 
Me  or  having  it  read  to  them.  Of  these  125  individuals: 

62%  receive  Long  Me  every  two  months 
38%  receive  Long  Me  every  six  months 

58%  "read  well”  (self-report) 

41%  "read  a  little" 

01%  cannot  read 

48%  "understand  most" 

34%  "understand  half" 

18%  "understand  almost  none" 

51%  "articles  are  useful  mostly" 

37%  "articles  are  useful  sometimes" 

12%  "articles  are  generally  not  useful" 

(U)  Of  the  urban  sample,  21  individuals  (4%)  reported  having  read  Long 
Me  or  having  it  read  to  them.  Of  these  21  individuals: 

25%  have  Long  Me  regularly  available 
75%  find  Long  Me  useful 


Audience  Registration 

(U)  Within  the  rural  sample  of  680  individuals,  among  those  aware  of 
the  existence  of  Long  Me: 

27%  knew  about  Long  Me  through  hamlet  level  VIS 
24%  knew  about  Long  Me  through  village  level  VIS 
09%  knew  about  Long  Me  through  district  leyel  VIS 
07%  knew  about  Long  Me  through  province  level  VIS 
25%  knew  about  Long  Me  through  "friends  or  neighbors" 

08%  knew  about  Long  Me  through  other  sources 
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Readership  Characteristics 

(U)  Of  the  rural  readers  of  Long  Me: 

63%  are  farmers  or  laborers 

72%  are  male 

82%  are  married 

69%  are  between  ages  30  and  60 

09%  had  0  -  1  year  of  school 

41%  had  1  -  4  years  of  school 
26%  had  4  •  7  years  of  school 
21%  had  7  >  12  years  of  school 
03%  (no  answer) 

(U)  Urban  readers  of  Long  Me  were  within  a  sample  of  businessmen, 
workers,  military,  civil  servants  or  office  workers,  25%  of  whom  re¬ 
ported  10-12  years  of  school. 


Preference 

(U)  More  than  50%  of  Long  Me  readers  in  rural  areas  expressed  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  content  related  to  agrarian  life.  Articles,  stories,  poems, 
etc.,  suggestive  of  the  countryside  and  farming  hold  greatest  appeal. 


Discussion  of  Survey  Results 

(U)  In  this  section,  the  survey  statistics  are  extrapolated  to  the  general 
adult  population  of  RVN. 


Definition  of  Audience 

(U)  The  designated  audience  for  Long  Me  is  the  general  adult  popidation. 

(U)  If  literacy  is  taken  into  consideration,  a  realistically  defined  audi¬ 
ence  would  be  "adults  able  to  read  with  some  degree  of  comprehension." 


Percentage  of  Readership 

(U)  Nineteen  percent  of  the  rural  survey  sample  reported  having  read 
Long  Me.  Therefore,  for  a  rural  audience  defined  as  "general  adult"  the 
readership  percentage  is  19%. 
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(U)  Four  percent  of  the  urban  survey  sample  reported  having  read  Long 
Me.  Therefore,  for  an  urban  audience  defined  as  "general  adult"  the  reader- 
ship  percentage  is  4%. 

(U)  For  an  audience  defined  as  "adults  able  to  read  with  some  degree  of 
comprehension"  the  readership  percentage  is  38%  in  rural  areas  and  8%  in 
urban  areas.  (Long  Me  readership  divided  by  50%  who  read  with  any  degree 
of  comprehension.) 


Size  of  Audience  in  Absolute  Numbers 

(U)  Estimates  of  the  population  of  RVN  in  1966  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Joint  Economic  Affairs  (USAID)  and  the  National  Institute  of  Statistics 
placed  the  figure  at  some  16,000,000  individuals.  Using  that  base  line 
figure  and  employing  appropriate  adjustments  for  usual  vital  statistical 
factors  and  for  unusxial  wartime  factors,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
potential  "nationwide  general  adult  population"  in  1970  was  calculated  to 
be  approximately  12,000,000  "available  and  accessible  adults." 

Size  of  Readership  in  Absolute  Numbers 

(U)  By  simple  generalization  from  the  rural  and  urban  survey  results, 
assuming  the  existence  of  10,000,000  adxilts  and  19%  readership  in  rural 
areas  and  of  2,000,000  and  4%  readership  in  urban  areas,  the  reading  audi¬ 
ence  for  Long  Me  comprises  about  2,000,000  adults;  this  represents  about 
17%  nationwide. 


Frequency  of  Reading 

(U)  The  typical  reader  reads  about  two  out  of  every  three  issues.  An 
average  of  two  out  of  every  three  issues,  or  four  issues  of  the  magazine 
each  year,  is  read  by  17%  of  the  nationwide  general  adult  popvilation.  The 
two  figures  in  combination  indicate  that  8,000,000  "readings"  take  place 
(2,000,000  individuals  read  Long  Me  4  times)  in  one  year. 

(U)  With  an  annual  printing  volume  of  1,200,000  copies  (200,000  x  6) 
and  an  annual  rate  of  8,000,000  "readings",  it  can  be  estimated  that  each 
individual  copy  of  Long  Me  may  be  read  by  an  average  of  6-7  adults 
(8,000,000  "readings"  divided  by  1,200,000  copies);  stated  another  way, 
on  the  average  every  copy  is  read  six  or  seven  times. 
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(U)  A  frequently>encountered  estimate  or  rule  of  thumb  for  magazines 
is  that  each  copy  of  such  publications  in  RVN  passes  through  about  five 
sets  of  hands  or  is  read  by  about  five  people.  The  survey-derived  rate 
of  six  to  seven  readers  per  copy  may  represent  an  indication  that  the 
magazine  is  especially  useful  or  interesting  to  its  readers. 
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THE-Gipi  Tli-DO  READERSHIP  SURVEY 

(U)  This  section  describes  the  developmental  history  and  results  of 
a  readership  survey  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  (Free  World),  a  Vietnamese- 
language  magazine  distributed  monthly  by  the  Joint  United  States  Public 
Affairs  Office  (JUSPAO)  free  of  charge  to  the  general  adult  population 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 

History  '  ' 

(U)  The  Vietnames e-language  magazine,  The-Gioi  Tu-Do,  is  published 
.monthly  by  JUSPAO  and  distributed  free  of  charge  within  RVN.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  internationally  distributed  magazine.  Horizons,  which 
is  now  in  its  19th  year  of  publication  by  the  U.S.  Information  Service. 
Since  Horizons'  first  appearance,  a  Vietnamese  language  version  has 
been  distributed. 


Intended  Audience 

(U)  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the  better-educated  portion 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  population  such  as  government  officials ,  university 
faculty  members  and  students,  professioiml  men,  and  business,  labor,  and 
religious  leaders. 

Production  /Distribution 

(U)  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  composed  of  forty-eight  8"  x  10-1/2"  pages. 

Copy  can  be  accepted  as  late  as  9  to  10  weeks  before  printing.  One  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-five  thousand  (155,000)  copies  are  printed  in  Manila  each  month, 
sent  by  military  ship  to  Saigon,  and  packaged  at  JUSPAO  Warehouse  #1 
for  distribution  throughout  RVN. 

Policy/ Content 

(U)  The  magazine  is  designed  with  two  naain  objectives  in  mind:  en¬ 
hance  the  image  of  the  government  among  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
develop  or  increase  a  feeling  of  identification  of  RVN  with  other  free  Asian 
nations.  Both  of  these  goals  are  encompassed  iii  the  publication's  explicit 
official  theme  of  nation  building. 
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(U)  By  policy,  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  content  of  the  inter¬ 
national  English  language  version  —  Horizons  --  is  deleted  and  replaced 
by  four  or  five  articles  developed  locally  for  Vietnam.  The  Field  Develop¬ 
ment  Division  of  JUSPAO  controls  the  selection  and  content  of  the  substituted 
articles  which  are  produced  by  both  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  staff  members  and  out¬ 
side  contributors. 

(U)  The  locally  generated  articles  treat  various  aspects  of  Vietnamese 
life  and  public  affairs.  A  recent  edition  typifies  the  general  content  of  an 
issue  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do.  It  contained  in  addition  to  pieces  on  Japan,  Korea, 
Thailand,  Laos,  Indonesia,  Burma,  and  the  Philippines,  contributions  on 
the  new  American  role  in  Asia,  computer  teaching,  and  moon  exploration. 
The  three  articles  on  Vietnam  (out  of  a  total  of  fourteen)  in  this  particvilar 
edition  centered  on  student  art  exhibits  at  the  VAA,  the  Vietnamese  police¬ 
woman,  and  the  motion  picture  industry  in  RVN. 

(U)  Looking  to  the  future,  sponsorship  and  final  control  of  content  will 
remain  with  the  United  States  Information  Service  (as  is  universally  true 
for  other  local  adaptations  of  Horizons)  when  responsibility  for  other  cur¬ 
rent  JUSPAO  publications  is  transferred  to  GVN.  The  substituted  articles 
will  continue  to  be  created  by  the  present  Vietnamese  staff.  Circulation 
may  be  reduced  by  half  and  responsibility  for  distribution  in  RVN  assumed 
by  Cultural  Affairs  personnel. 


Staffing 

(U)  While  Horizons  is  edited  in  Manila,  a  local  editor  and  clerical  staff 
support  the  Vietnamese  edition.  Articles  are  often  fielded  to  a  group  of  a 
half-dozen  freelance  writers  or  solicited  from  the  Vietnamese  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice,  but  many  originate  from  the  desk  of  the  Vietnamese  editor  of  The- 
Gioi  Tu-Do. 


Previous  Studies 

(U)  In  May  1966  the  Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies  (CVS)  conducted  a  , 
survey  of  a  randomly  selected  sample  of  5C4  college  students  in  Saigon. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  determine  where  students  get  their 
information.  It  was  found  that  50%  of  the  students  read  The-Gioi  Tu-Do 
"sometimes",  20%  read  it  "regularly"  (every  issue  or  almost  every  issue), 
and  30%  "don't  read  it".  Forty-four  percent  rated  it  "somewhat  reliable", 
19%  "very  reliable",  4%  "not  reliable",  3%  did  not  know,  and  30%  did  not 
read  the  magazine. 
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(U)  Another  survey,  carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies, 
of  466  students  who  had  studied  in  the  United  States  (either  at  the  high 
school  or  college  level)  found  that  35%  read  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  "regularly", 
50%  read  it  "sometimes",  and  15%  do  not  read  it. 

Survey 

(U)  Statistical  results  of  the  survey  a.e  shown  in  terms  of  audience 
registration,  readership,  readership  characteristics  and  reader  pre¬ 
ferences. 


Audience  Registration 

(U)  Approximately  40%  of  the  general  adult  sample  reported  being  aware 
of  the  existence  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do.  When  divided  into  rural  and  urban  in¬ 
habitants,  the  percentage  of  "awareness"  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  for  rural  areas 
is  42%  and  33%  for  urban  dwellers.  This  particular  statistic  for  urban 
dwellers  may  be  somewhat  understated  because  of  limitations  in  survey 
procedures. 

(U)  "Awareness"  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  not  equivalent  to  "reading"  The- 
Gioi  Tu-Do. 

Readership 

(U)  Approximately  29%  of  the  general  adult  sample  reported  having  read 
The-Gioi  Tu-Do  (or  having  had  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  read  to  them)  on  at  least  one 
occasion.  The  readership  percentage  for  rural  areas  is  28%  and  33%  for 
urban  areas . 

(U)  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  was  reported  to  be  regularly  available  by  approxi¬ 
mately  19%  of  the  total  sample.  Operationally,  this  should  be  interpreted 
to  imply  some  means  of  regvilar  access  to  each  month's  issue;  it  does  not 
mean  personal  receipt  and  retention  of  a  copy  of  each  issue  each  month. 

(U)  Among  rural  readers  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  more  than  80%  reported 
understanding  at  least  half  of  what  they  read.  Ninety  percent  of  the  rural 
readers  judged  some  articles  to  be  "useful"  which,  in  this  context,  is  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  "informative".  Twenty- four  percent  of  the  urban  readers 
foxind  the  content  of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  to  be  interesting,  and  20%  judged  it  to 
be  useful  or  "informative". 
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Readership  Characteriatica 

(U)  For  the  general  adult  sample,  65%  of  the  readers  of  The-Gioi  Tu- 
Do  are  male,  74%  are  married,  and  65%  are  thirty-one  years  of  age  or 


older.  The  rural- 

urban  division  is  as  follows: 

Factor 

Rural 

Urban 

Male 

66% 

61% 

Married 

76% 

62% 

31  or  over 

67% 

57% 

(U)  The  average  level  of  education  reported  by  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  readers 
in  the  general  adult  sample  represents  about  five  years  of  schooling.  The 
rural-urban  division  is  as  follows: 


Years  of  Schooling 

Rural 

Urban 

0-5 

70% 

25% 

6  -  up 

30% 

75%* 

*14%  report 

"some  college" 

(U)  Within  the  general  adult  sample,  agricultural  occupations  (22%)  and 
skilled  occupations  or  crafts  (16%)  have  the  largest  representation.  Among 
urban  readers  25%  are  in  government  or  private  employment  while  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  student,  military,  and  commerce/industry/trade  each  account  for 
between  1C%  and  12%  of  readership.  Among  rural  readers,  27%  are  in  agri 
culture,  20%  in  various  skilled  occupations  (crafts),  14%  are  in  commerce 
or  trade,  and  10%  are  in  the  technical/"profe8sional"  category. 

(U)  It  is  considered  especially  significant  that  14%  of  the  iirban  readers 
report  at  least  "some  college"  for  level  of  education. 


Preference 

(U)  Overall,  articles  related  to  agrarian  subjects  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  were  judged  to  be  of  most  interest. 
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Piscusaion  of  Survey  Roults 

(U)  In  this  section  the  survey  statistics,  are  extrapolated  to  the  general 
adult  population  of  RVN. 

Definition  of  Audience 

(U)  The  intended  audience  for  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  defined  as  "all  elements 
of  literate  upper  levels  of  the  Vietnamese  population:  Government  officials; 
tiniversity  faculty  and  students;  military  officers  and  cadres;  professionals; 
business  people  and  shopkeepers;  labor  leaders,  religious  leaders  ,  ct  al". 

(U)  When  JUSPAO  sources  were  not  able  to  provide  statistics  or  perspec¬ 
tive  on  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  intended  audience,  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  estimates  of  the  size  of  each  sub-category.  In  the  course  of  this  ef¬ 
fort  it  became  clear  that  the  impression  of  precision  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  seemingly  comprehensive  enumeration  of  categories  or  sub-groups 
that  compose  the  intended  audience  is  extremely  misleading  for  three  major 
reasons.  The  one-or-two-word  names  of  sub-categories  such  as  "business 
people"  within  the  total  intended  audience  are  gross  but  are  not  further  de¬ 
lineated  although  there  are  many  levels,  types,  and  varieties  of  "businesses" 
and  ’'business  people".  Reference  works  are  not  available  to  provide  recent 
counts  of  sub- categories  and  results  of  attempts  to  obtain  verbal  estimates 
of  occupationally-defined  groups  from  informed  sources  were  found  to  vary 
greatly.  Lastly,  the  extent  of  overlap  among  categories  allows  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  to  be  included  in  many  sub-categories;  for  instance,  a  "professional" 
might  be  a  government  official,  and  a  member  of  a  university  faculty,  and 
an  administrative  official  in  the  provinces,  and  an  owner  or  employee  of  a 
business,  and  a  member  of  the  "literate  upper  level".  There  is  no  methodi¬ 
cal  and  systematic  procedure  available  to  identify  and  eliminate  such  duplica¬ 
tions  of  representation. 

(U)  After  exhausting  the  sources  available  as  bases  for  estimates  and 
using  subjective  logic  or  estimates  to  adjust  for  duplications,  the  resulting 
figure  for  the  better-educated  adult  population  who  meet  the  additional  re¬ 
strictive  qualifications  relating  mainly  to  occupation  and  who  constitute  the 
intended  audience  was  estimated  to  be  between  250,000  and  350,000  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  degree  of  conservatism  used  in  dealing  with  the  various  estimates 
to  be  pooled. 

(U)  The  arrangements  and  agreements  made  by  JUSPAO  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  conduct  the  surveys  for  evaluation  of  JUSPAO  publications  involved 
use  of  different  resources  —  each  external  to  JUSPAO  —  each  using  different 
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survey  procedures  and  methods  for  data  collection.  Since  none  of  these 
resources  were  under  the  direct  control  of  JUSPAO,  and  since  their  execu¬ 
tion  of  HSR-designed  surveys  for  JUSPAO  was  a  courtesy  extended  at  no 
cost  to  JUSPAO,  it  was  necessary  to  work  within  the  limitations  created 
by  the  need  to  conform  to  their  already-existing  survey  formats  and  sam¬ 
pling  procedures. 

(U)  In  summary,  the  time,  manpower,  resources,  and  wartime  con¬ 
straints  within  which  the  overall  evaluation  of  several  JUSPAO  publications 
had  to  be  conducted,  did  not  permit  the  kind  of  lengthy  research  and  analy¬ 
sis  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  develop  counts  of  the  specific  sub¬ 
classes  of  the  intended  audience  and  to  design  and  execTite  an  additional 
survey.  The  necessary  solution  was  to  survey  a  larger  audience  that  would 
contain  within  itself  a  useful  representation  of  the  specific  sub-classes  of 
the  total  population  for  which  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  is  intended. 


Percentage  of  Readership 

(U)  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  total  Sample  reported  having  read  The- 
Gioi  Tu-Do.  Therefore,  for  an  audience  defined  as  "general  adult"  the 
readership  percentage  is  29%. 

(U)  For  an  audience  defined  as  "adults  able  to  read  with  some  degree 
of  comprehension"  the  readership  percentage  is  53%.  (The-Gioi  Tu-Do 
readership  divided  by  55%  who  read  with  some  degree  of  comprehension.) 


Size  of  Audience  in  Absolute  Numbers 


(U)  Estimates  of  the  population  of  RVN  in  1967  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Joint  Economic  Affairs  (USAID)  and  the  National  Institute  of  Statistics  placed 
the  figure  at  some  16,000,000  individuals.  Using  that  baseline  figure  and 
applying  all  appropriate  adjustments,  12,000,000  is  a  reasonable  working 
figxire  for  a  national  audience  defined  as  the  "general  adult  population". 

Size  of  Readership  in  Absolute  Numbers 

(U)  By  simple  generalization  from  the  rural  and  turban  survey  results , 
assuming  the  existence  of  12,000,000  adults  and  29%  readership,  the  read¬ 
ing  audience  for  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  comprises  3,480,000. 
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Frequency  of  Reading 

(U)  The  typical  reader  on  the  average  reads  slightly  more  than  two  Out 
of  every  five  issues. 

(U)  During  the  year  some  1,860,000  copies  of  The>Gioi  Tu-Do  are  dis¬ 
tributed  (155 ,000  monthly  x  12),  An  average  of  about  five  out  of  twelve 
issues,  or  five  issues  of  the  magazine  each  year,  is  read  by  3,480,000 
adults.  These  two  figures  in  combination  indicate  that  .17,400,000  ‘'read¬ 
ings"  take  place  (3,480,000  individuals  read  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  five.  tin»es). 

(U)  With  an  annual  printing  volume  of  1,860,000  copies  and  an  annual 
rate  of  17,400,000  "readings",  it  can  be  estimated  that  each  individual  n  _  ^ 
of  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  may  be  read  on  the  average  by  about  nine  persons 
(17,400,000  "readings"  divided  by  1,860,000  copies). 

(U)  A  frequently-encountered  estimate  or  rule  of  thumb  for  magazine:^ 
is  that  each  copy  of  such  publications  in  RVN  passes  through  about  five  s>a 
of  hands  or  is  read  by  about  five  people.  The  survey-derived  rate  of  9, .3 
may  suggest  that  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  has  greater  pulling  power  within  a  broader 
population  base  than  other  JUSPAO  publications. 
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X^oncluaiona 

(U)  For  convenience  of  the  executive  reader,  the  conclusions  for  all 
four  surveys  are  presented  here  rather  than  at  the  end  of  each  separate 
report. 

(U)  Huong  Que.  Because  of  the  highly  positive  attitudes  reported  to¬ 
ward  the  content  of  Huong  Que  and  the  extent  of  audience  penetration,  the 
magazine  must  be  judged  to  be  highly  successful  in  gaining  interest  and 
acceptance  among  the  Vietnamese  rural  population.  Treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  degree  to  which  the  magazine  achieves  its  two  main  ob¬ 
jectives  --  stimulation  of  social  and  economic  development,  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  feeling  of  unity  or  nationhood  —  was  not  possible  within  the 
Umitations  of  this  research  effort.  It  is  obvious  by  inference,  however, 
that  if  the  sense  of  the  articles  truly  relates  to  the  stated  objectives  and 
if  the  articles  are  effectively  composed,  the  impact  on  the  accepting  and 
interested  audience  must  be  positive.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  survey 
.results  that  is  negative  for  this  inference. 

(U)  Viet-Nam  Ngay  Nay.  Viet-Nam  Ngay  Nay  has  achieved  a  respect¬ 
able  readership  in  view  of  the  number  of  other  publications  that  have  some 
degree  of  overlap  with  VNNN  in  news  coverage  and  audience  and  in  spite  of 
its  self-imposed  restrictions  on  type  and  variety  of  content.  It  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  task  to  consider  cost-effectiveness;  however,  with 
that  reservation  \mderstood,  it  should  be  noted  that  even  if  the  statistics 
quoted  here  are  taken  on  a  50%  plus-or-minus  basis,  the  figures  say  that 
this  is  a  means  for  GVN  to  get  out  the  news  that  it  wants  the  rural  popxila- 
tion  to  have.  If  "carrying  news  and  information  on  local  and  national  GVN 
activities  to  the  general  rural  population"  is  an  adequate  description  of  the 
intended  function  and  audience  for  this  news-sheet,  then  VNNN  does  appear 
to  be  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

(U)  Long  Me.  Long  Me  has  gained  a  degree  of  acceptance  among  the 
rural  population  that  contrasts  with  that  in  the  urban  population.  Long  Me 
readers  report  highly  positive  attitudes  toward  the  noagazine  but  the  small 
number  of  urban  readers,  together  with  the  low  factor  of  availability  (only 
25%  reported  it  "regularly  available")  may  suggest  special  urban  distribu¬ 
tion  requirements  if  a  larger  urban  readership  is  desired. 

(U)  In  view  of  the  comparatively  low  printing  volume  (1,200,000  copies 
yearly),  the  infrequent  distribution  which  is  not  helpful  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  hold  on  a  "habituated"  audience  (once  every  two  months), 
the  relatively  specialized  content,  the  somewhat  different  sub-groups 
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within  the  total  intended  audience,  and  the  several  somewhat  different 
although  complementary  objectives.  Long  Me  appears  to  have  achieved 
a  useful  level  of  acceptance  and  readership.  The  magazine  does  achieve 
its  four  main  objectives  support  of  the  civil  bureaucracy  and  armed 
forces  for  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  national  popular  support  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  motivation  of  families  to  proselytize  VC  relatives,  and  function 
as  a  house  organ  for  the  Chieu  Hoi  cadre  in  that  it  does  reach  its  audience. 
Whether  it  has  the  desired  impact  on  its  readers  can  be  determined  di¬ 
rectly  only  by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  effectiveness  study  which  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  research  effort. 

(U)  The-Gioi  Tu-Do.  Baaed  on  analysis  of  the  samples'  educational 
and  occupational  distribution,  The-Gioi  Tu-Do  appears  to  have  reached 
a  gratifying  percentage  of  its  intended  audience.  Additionally,  it  appears 
to  be  of  interest  to  a  much  more  broadly- conceived  audience.  The  liberal 
use  of  pictures  in  color  and  the  diversity  of  topics  treated  contribute  much 
to  the  magazine's  appeal.  Evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  magazine 
achieves  its  two  main  objectives  —  enhancement  of  the  GVN  image  within 
RVN  and  development  of  a  feeling  of  identification  of  RVN  with  other  free 
Asian  nations  --  was  not  within  the  scope  of  this  research  effort. 
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PAG  TASK  6 

FILM  EVALUATION  PROCESS 


Summary  and  Introduction 


(U)  JUSPAO  requested  development  of  film  evaluation  procedvires. 

(U)  These  proced\ires  were  desired  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  JUSPAO  products  targeted  to  South  Vietnamese  audiences. 

(U)  A  four-phase  study  was  designed  to  provide  tested  instruments 
and  procedures  for  continuing  use  by  US  and  GVN  agencies.  These 
would  (1)  specify  information  required  of  the  evalxiation  process;  (2) 
develop  evaluation  instruments  and  procedures;  (3)  test  and  assess  the 
instruments;  (4)  document  procedures  and  instructions  for  their  use. 

(U)  The  PAG  asked  that  this  task  be  held  in  abeyance  while  more 
urgent  research  needs  were  filled.  It  was  not  undertaken  later. 

(U)  The  plan  to  develop  the  procedures  is  reported  here. 
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Problem 


(U)  JUSPAO  requested  that  HSR  develop  a  procedure  for  evaluation 
of  JUSPAO  films  in  the  field.  The  PAG  Task  Statement: 

Task  6,  Priority  4:  In  order  to  improve  effectiveness  of 
JUSPAO  products  directly  related  to  political  aspects  of  the 
war,  which  are  targeted  to  South  Vietnamese  audiences, 
conduct  the  following  research  studies; 

Develop  a  means  to  field-test  the  extent  to 
which  a  given  film  meets  the  objectives  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

Develop  a  means  of  exploring  audience  com¬ 
prehension  of  and  reaction  to  specific  films. 


(U)  A  general  plan  for  the  procedure  was  needed  for  discussion  among 
relevant  JUSPAO  offices  by  15  April.  One  or  two  sample  evaluation  re¬ 
ports,  on  films  selected  by  JUSPAO,  were  desired  by  1  July.  However, 
tentative  task  statements  were  received  26  March,  approved  for  action  in 
final  form  13  April,  and  submitted  to  HSR  for  evaluation  and  preparation 
of  task  research  plans  on  15  April, 

(U)  Informal  assistance  and  consultation  on  evaluation  of  radio  and  TV 
programs  was  provided  over  a  6  -  7  week  period  to  the  Evaluation  Section 
of  the  Office  of  Policy  ,  Plans  and  Research  (OPPRK  Evaluation  of  the 
kind  desired  is  impossible  without  precise  delineation  of  the  intended 
message  or  objectives  of  the  communications  product  being  evaluated. 
The  need  for  firm  detailed  statements  of  objectives  for  each  item 
to  be  evaluated  was  emphasized  strongly  all  during  the  6-7  week 
period.  During  that  time  no  objectives  were  obtained  by  the  Evalua¬ 
tion  Section.  Later  follow-up  indicated  that  they  still  had  not 
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been  made  explicit.  If  the  same  situation  exists  for  films,  there  is 
little  possibility  of  using  the  desired  evaluation  procedure  in  any  valid 
way,  although  an  evaluation  procedure  could  be  developed  if  sufficient 
time  and  manpower  can  be  allowed. 

(U)  A  film  evaluation  procedure  usable  with  JUSPAO  films,  and 
later  with  GVN  films,  was  desired  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  of  a 
nature  that  would  allow  a  properly  trained  JUSPAO  employee  or  con¬ 
tractor  to  use  it  for  a  regular  series  of  film  evaluations  in  the  future. 

HSR  Research  Approach 

(U)  The  research  plan  for  JUSPAO’s  fourth  priority  research  need 
was  designed  to  provide  tested  instruments  and  procedures  for  continuing 
use  by  US  and  GVN  agencies.  It  consists  of  four  phases.  In  the  first 
phase,  a  reqtiirements  analysis  will  permit  specification  of  the  inform¬ 
ation  reqmred  of  the  evaluation  process,  based  upon  JUSPAO  manage¬ 
ment's  objectives  in  use  of  film  evaluation  procedures.  In  the  second 
phase,  evaluation  instruments  and  procedures  for  their  use  will  be  de¬ 
veloped.  In  the  third  phase,  these  instruments  will  be  tested  and  as¬ 
sessed.  The  fourth  phase  covers  preparation  of  the  report  furnishing 
the  procedures  developed  and  instructions  for  their  use. 

(U)  A  flow  diagram  showing  relationship  of  phases  and  research  steps 
within  phases  is  attached. 


! 


Research  Plan 


(U)  Steps  in  the  research  plan  flow  through  all  four  studies. 
Study  1 

1 .  Obtain  from  JUSPAO  a  list  of  management  personnel 
responsible  for; 

a.  Initiating  requests  for  film  evaluations. 

b.  Using  results  of  film  evaluations. 

c.  Decision  on  selection  of  filmscripts . 

d.  Decision  on  production  of  films. 

e.  Definition  of  and  decision  on  the  objectives 
intended  to  be  served  by  specific  films . 

f .  Scheduling  the  showing  of  films  and 
selecting  locations  for  showing 

g.  Distribution  of  films  for  use  by  others. 
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2.  Interview  all  available  individuals  listed  as  result 
of  Step  1 . 

3.  Based  on  information  gained  in  Steps  1  and  2,  judge 
the  extent  to  which  (a)  objectives  can  be  defined 

and  (b)  accomplishment  of  objectives  can  be  measured. 

4.  Obtain  from  individuals  interviewed  in  Step  2,  listed 
objectives  of  a  representative  sample  of  film  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  to  serve  for  study  purp>oses. 

5.  If  results  of  Steps  3  and  4  are  positive,  establish 
management  information  requirements  based  on 
management's  objectives  in  use  of  a  film  evaluation 
procedure. 

6.  Review  information  requirements  with  individuals 
listed  in  1-a  and  1-b. 

Study  2 

7.  Monitor  showing  of  films  from  Step  4,  at  different 
locations  to  different  types  of  audiences  for  different 
objectives  to  obtain  perspective  on  audience  size, 
behavior,  availability,  etc. 

8.  Determine  requirements  for  clearances,  permits, 
coordination  with  local  officials,  etc. 

9.  Arrange  for  designation  of  appropriate  JUSPAO 
individual  to  make  all  arrangements  identified  as 
necessary  in  Step  8. 

10.  Design  and  develop  data-collection  instruments  and 
procedures  that  meet  requirements  established  in 
Step  5. 

11.  Prepare  instructions  for  use  of  the  data-collection 
instruments  and  procedures. 

12.  Translate  data-collection  materials  and  instructions 
on  use  of  materials  and  procedures. 

13.  Back-translate  and  revise  as  necessary. 
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14.  Prepare  final  maaters  and  have  datn-collection 
materials  printed  at  JUSPAO  U. 

Study  3 

15.  Through  central  reeponsible  individual  designated 
in  Step  9,  select  one  or  more  appropriate  showings 
or  arrange  for  special  showings  designed  for  test 

.  purposes. 

16.  Use  data-coUection  instruments  and  procedures  to 
collect  data  at  showings  arranged  in  Step  15. 

17.  Tabulate  and  summarize  data  from  close-end 
questions. 

18.  Translate  narrative  free-response  answers  and  group 
responses  by  question. 

19.  Tabulate,  analyze  to  establish  categories  for 
grouping,  and  summarize  answers  to  narrative 
free- response  questions. 

20.  Prepare  specific  film  evaluation  report,  following 
procedure  developed. 

21.  Analyze  results  of  total  study. 

22.  Prepare  brief  report  of  the  total  study. 

Study  4 

23.  Prepare  a  manual  for  film  evaluation  procedures 
including  questionnaire  administration,  sampling 
considerations,  data  sxnnmarization ,  and  analysis 
and  reporting  procedures. 

24.  Consult  with/train  JUSPAO  and  MOI  US  or  GVN 
personnel  on  use  of  film  evaltiation  procedures. 

25.  Evaluate /spot-check  performance  of  non-HSR  users. 

(U)  Chart  14  shows  the  schedule  for  this  task,  with  effort  beginning 
in  May. 
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(XJ)  Staffing.  An  vmustial  number  of  the  necessary  activities  depend 
entirely  upon  the  timely  availability  and  productive  cooperation  of  many 
other  individuals  who  have  pressing  responsibilities  of  their  own  and  upon 
timely  occurrence  of,  or  ability  to  exert  some  control  over,  events  such 
as  showings  of  specific  films.  Also,  few  of  the  required  steps  can  be 
done  concurrently  since  they  are  sequentially  dependent  on  each  pre¬ 
ceding  step.  The  time  frame  for  execution  of  this  task  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  implied  in  the  proposed  task  statement. 

(U)  This  task  requires  one  HSR  Research  Scientist  for  eight  man- 
months  spread  over  twelve  calendar  months.  Intermittent  participation 
by  an  HSR  Senior  Research  Scientist  will  be  required. 
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EFFECT  OF  CAMBODIAN  urCURSION 
ON  The  enemy  soldier 


Summary  and  Introduction 


(U)  HSR  was  requested  in  May  1970  to  interrupt  all  ongoing  research 
effort  to  devote  full  resources  to  assess  the  effect  of  military  operations 
directed  against  VC/NVA  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

(U)  Research  activities  under  this  task  included  interviews,  as  soon 
after  capture  as  possible,  of  NVA  PWs  taken  in  Cambodia  and  NVA 
and  VC  PWs  taken  in  RVN  after  the  Cambodian  operation  began. 

(U)  HSR  recommended  that  VC  and  NVA  ralliers  also  be  surveyed 
as  this  is  where  the  impact  might  be  most  idehtiHable.  The  PAG  did 
not,  however,  request  that  this  be  done.  The  group  did  request  resur¬ 
vey  of  PWs  who  had  been  interviewed  earlier  to  compare  pre-Cambodian 
and  post-Cambodian  attitudes.  Just  as  this  nib-task  was  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  HSR  was  told  that  June- July  phase-down  operations  for  the  field 
research  team  which  had  been  held  in  abeyance  should  go  into  effect, 
discontinuing  the  task  with  data  collection  phases  of  the  first  two  sub¬ 
tasks. 

(U)  In  August  the  contract  Held  period  was  extended  to  allow  proces¬ 
sing  and  reporting  of  already-collected  data.  At  that  time,  HSR  under¬ 
took  the  reinterview  task  under  Program  I,  Effectiveness  Studies,  and 
issued  field  reports  on  the  results. 

(U)  In  general  it  was  found  that  the  Allied  incursion  into  Cambodia 
had  a  striking  effect;  during  the  first  several  weeks  ,  the  NLF  in  that 
country  was  completely  demoralized. 
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(U)  Some  of  the  advantageous  effect  of  Cambodian  operations  was 
lost  whrii  it  became  apparent  that  announced  limitations  on  US  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  honored.  Prisoners  questioned  later  in  the  six-week 
period  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  those  questioned  earlier  to  be¬ 
lieve  communist  forces  would  devise  new  strategy  to  compensate  for 
the  Allied  attacks  in  Cambodia,  based  in  part  on  regrouping  farther 
back  inside  Cambodia. 

(U)  It  had  almost  the  same  demoralizing  effect  upon  VC  troops  lo¬ 
cated  in  RVN  but  a  much  less  marked  effect  upon  NVA  troops  located 
in  RYN.  The  heavy  impact  upon  VC  troops  is  thought  to  have  occurred 
for  a  combination  of  reasons,  foremost  being  that  while  the  news  of  the 
Cambodian  entry  reached  them,  communications  from  higher  levels  to 
VC  troops  in  RVN  were  severely  disrupted  temporarily  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  inability  of  Party  indoctrination /propaganda  machinery  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  set  of  "explanations"  and  "justifications"  to  provide  the  troops 
with  a  shared  consistent  understanding  of  events.  While  the  same  dis¬ 
ruption  of  communications  existed  for  the  NVA  Soldier  in  RVN,  lesser 
impact  was  believed  to  be  due  to  longer-term  indoctrination  and  personal 
experience, 

(U)  News  of  the  RVN/US  entry  into  Cambodia  had  a  defin.je  impact 
upon  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  VC  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  in  RVN  at  the  time  the  Allied  Cambodian  operations  began.  News 
of  the  incursion  had  not  reached  a  great  majority  of  the  NVA  PW's  re¬ 
sampled  in  MRl  and  MR4  more  than  three  months  later.  After  hearing 
of  the  Cambodian  entry  for  the  first  time  during  their  post- Cambodian 
interview,  the  NVA  PW’s  behavior  during  the  interview  demonstrated 
that  news  of  the  event  —  although  the  truth  of  the  report  was  questioned 
--  did  have  an  impact. 

(U)  The  reports  for  each  of  the  studies  explicate  these  general  state¬ 
ments  further.  Reports  for  studies  on  NVA  captured  in  Cambodia  and 
on  NVA  and  VC  captured  in  RVN  follow.  Reports  for  reinterviews  of 
VC  and  NVA  prisoners,  which  were  initially  designed  as  Task  7  -  Study 
3,  are  included  in  Volume  I  in  the  section  devoted  to  case  studies  of 
effectiveness  of  psyop. 
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(U)  Objectives  of  studies  on  the  effect  of  the  Cambodian  incursion 
were  to  provide  fact-based  information  and  perspective  on  the  impact 
of  the  Cambodian  operations  on  NVA  soldiers  in  Cambodia  and  on  NVA 
and  VC  soldiers  in  RVN  at  the  time  the  Cambodian  operations  began. 

Problem 

(U)  Both  JUSPAO  and  MACV  requested  that  HSR  evaluate  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  sanctiiaries  in  Cambodia  on  the  NVA/ VC 
soldier.  The  Pag  Task  Statement  was  as  follows: 

Task  7,  Pre-emptive  Priority:  Pursue  the  question  of 
the  effect  on  the  enemy  of  cleaning  out  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  by  the  following  research  activity: 

1.  Interview  NVA  POW*s  taken  in  Cambodia 
to  determine  the  effect,  if  any,  of  cleaning 
out  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries .  Particular 
research  questions:  Is  it  demoralizing? 

Are  expectations  of  victory,  or  the  future 
course  of  the  war,  changed  as  a  result? 

2.  Interview  NVA  POW's  and  VC  POW's 
taken  within  South  Vietnam  outside  the 
border  areas  since  the  Cambodian  action 
started  to  determine  effect  upon  them. 

Partictilar  questions  in  (1)  above  apply. 

3.  Recheck  previously  interviewed  NVA/VC, 
especially  those  in  I  CTZ  and  IV  CTZ  con¬ 
sidered  hard-core,  to  see  if  attitride 
changed  in  any  way  as  a  result  of  action 
bn  the  sanctuaries. 

(U)  Furnish  as  much  information  as  possible  on  these  factors  be¬ 
tween  10  May  and  31  August,  providing  a  full  report  in  the  weeks  that 
follow. 
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Background 

(U)  Urgent  research  needs  expressed  by  the  psyop  community  on 
9  May  resulting  from  the  ongoing  military  situation  added  specific  new 
work  requirements.  The  priority  of  these  requirements  superseded 
any  included  in  the  task  statements  delivered  to  HSR  on  15  April  for 
which  HSR  delivered  detailed  task  research  plans  on  30  April.  At  the 
PAG  meeting  on  9  May,  called  for  the  purpose  of  specifying  schedules 
and  efforts  under  HSR  Task  Research  Plans  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  the  new 
top-priority  task  statement  for  Task  7  was  approved  and  HSR  was  re¬ 
quested  to  direct  all  research  effort  to  Task  7  from  10  May  onward. 

(U)  HSR  agreed  to  accept  Task  7  as  described  and  a  tentative  plan 
for  obtaining  the  new  urgently-required  information  was  drawn.  Effort 
began  immediately.  On  14  May  HSR  had  two  teams  of  interviewers  in 
the  field  at  the  Cambodian  border,  and  a  third  team  was  preparing  for 
a  new  location. 


HSR  Research  Approach 

(U)  As  agreed  at  the  PAG  meeting,  the  initial  approach  would  be 
exploratory.  The  task  reqtiired  first  the  identification  of  new  types 
of  arrangements  and  relationships  that  would  be  needed ,  and  next  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  setup  these  arrangements  and  relation 
ships.  An  immediate,  intensive  effort  was  initiated  for  the  period  10 
May  through  3 1  Ivlay  to  establish  whether  the  sample  poptilation  could 
be  reached  and  to  gain  perspective  in  this  situation  -  almost  unique  in 
the  present  war  -  on  means  of  access  to  the  PW's,  rate  of  acquisition 
of  data,  and  other  factors  which  would  affect  research  conduct  and  re¬ 
sults.  Firm  plans  and  schedules  were  then  prepared. 

(U)  Questionnaires  and  procedures  designed  for  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  prisoners  and  ralliers  to  be  assessed  were  already  available. 
This,  together  with  the  trained  survey  team,  represented  a  major  time 
saving  factor.  Additional  specially-tailored  questionnaires  were  also 
developed. 
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(U)  Three  studies  were  designed  to  obtain  information  spi  cifitd  ia 
the  task  statement: 

Study  1.  Survey  100  NVA  PW's  taken  in  Cambodia; 

interview  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
coming  into  Allied  hands. 

Study  2.  Survey  adeqiiate  samples  of  NVA  PW  8 
and  VC  PW's  in  at  least  two  different 
Corps  areas,  taken  within  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  since  the  Cambodian  operations 
began;  it  is  recommended  that  ralliers 
be  surveyed  also  since  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  most  likely  to  reflect  the  impact 
of  the  Cambodian  operations.  ^ 

Study  3.  Resurvey  already-interviewed  NVA  and 
VC  PW*s,  especially  in  1  Corps  and  IV 
Corps,  to  compare  pre-Cambodian  and 
post- Cambodian  attitudes. 

(U)  Because  the  Allied  collection  centers  for  prisoners  were  vari¬ 
ously  located,  it  was  necessary  to  form  three  Vietnamese  interviewing 
teams.  The  three  teams ,  each  working  with  an  HSR  Research  Scientist 
as  supervisor,  were  scheduled  for  field  work  for  approximately  eighty 
percent  of  the  time  fo?  three  months.  Other  HSR  st^  and  Vietnamese 
support  personnel  were  scheduled  to  coordinate  receipt  of  data  from 
the  field  and  processing  of  the  data  in  Saigon. 

(U)  Brief  notes  were  to  be  communicated  as  soon  as  significant 
items  of  interest  were  identified;  summary  reports  were  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  conclusion  of  each  separate  study. 

Research  Plan 

(U)  1.  With  assistance  of  MACJ3-11  anl  JUSPAO,  explore 
means  to  obtain  necessary  agreements  for  access 
to  newly -taken  prisoners  before  they  reach  PW  camp. 

2.  Visit  field  facilities  and  persoxinel  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  early  access  to  prisoners  taken  in  Cambodia. 
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3.  Develop  new  questionnaires  tailored  to  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  pperation  and  appropriate  for  the  different 
study  samples. 

4.  Modify  listing  questionnaires  for  use  with  different 
samples  in  the  study  sitiiation. 

5.  Train  interviewer  teams  in  use  of  questionnaires 
designed  for. specific  categories  of  enemy  forces. 

6. ‘  With  the  assistance  of  JUSPAO  and  MACJ3-11, 

prepare  and  submit  requests  for  access  authori¬ 
zations  through  US/GVN  channels  to  insure 
admission  to  forward  positions,  PW  camps,  and 
to  Chieu  Hoi  Centers. 

7.  Have  versions  of  questionnaires  required  for 
specific  samples  produced  in  sufficient  quantity. 

8.  Obtain  access  authorizations  for  access  to  samples. 

9.  Access  authorizations  to  PW's  are  sensitive  docu¬ 
ments  and  are  distributed  by  a  carefully  controlled 
procedure.  After  authorizations  have  reached  the 
facilities  to  be  sampled,  visit  the  camp  officials  to 
arrange  times ,  entry,  scned\iles,  and  interviewer 
accommodations. 

10.  Through  JUSPAO  and  MACJ3-11  and  ARPA,  arrange 
travel  schedules  and  accommodations  for  survey 
team  in  the  field. 

11.  Conduct  questionnaire  surveys  of  the  selected  samples 

12.  Tabulate  pre-selected  response  data. 

13.  Translate  mrrative  responses;  regroup  and 
categorize. 

14.  Summarize  pre-selected  response  data. 

15.  Summarize  narrative  responses  . 
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16.  Organize /analyze  results  of  surveys. 

17.  Interpret  results  of  surveys. 

18.  Issue  summary  reports  of  results  for  immediate 
use  in  the  field. 

(U)  These  eighteen  sub-tasks  must  be  accomplished  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  survey  conducted. 

(U)  Staffing.  This  effort  assumed  availability  of  contracted  Viet¬ 
namese  personnel  as  required,  trained  in  survey  research,  interviewing, 
and  translation. 

(U)  Comment .  Field  reports  were  issued  for  the  psyop  community 
on  each  of  the  three  categories  of  studies  requested  under  this  task  and 
discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Results  of  two  of  these,  the  NVA 
Soldier  Captured  in  Cambodia,  and  the  NVA  and  VC  Captured  in  RVN, 
are  presented  here.  Third  category  studies,  reinterview  of  NVA  and 
VC  PW's  appear  in  Volume  I. 

(U)  At  the  request  of  the  PAG  in  May,  all  HSR  research  resources 
were  rechannelled  immediately  when  a  new  and  much  higher  priority 
requirement  arose  to  investigate  the  effect  of  Allied  Cambodian  op¬ 
erations  on  the  enemy.  All  other  tasks  were  suspended  but  kept  viable 
for  resumption  in  an  extension  of  the  contract  period  desired  by  the 
sponsoring  agencies.  Phase-down  operations,  which  would  have  to 
occur  in  the  June-J\ily  period  if  the  contract  were  not  extended  were 
also  held  in  abeyance.  After  data  collection  phases  of  Studies  1  and  Z 
under  Task  7  had  been  completed  and  results  of  a  brief  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  data  had  been  presented  to  the  sponsors,  HSR  was  told 
that  June-July  phase-down  operations  for  the  field  research  team  should 
go  into  effect,  discontinuing  Task  7  after  completion  only  of  the  data 
collection  phases  of  the  first  two  sub-tasks.  This  stopped  execution  of 
Study  3,  the  reinterview  surveys. 

(U)  In  August,  the  field  report  of  the  contract  was  extended  to  allow 
processing  and  reporting  of  already-collected  data.  At  that  time,  HSR 
vindertook  the  reinterview  task  under  Program  I,  Effectiveness  Studies, 
and  issued  field  reports  on  the  results;  these  reports  are  included  in 
Volume  I  in  the  section  devoted  to  case  studies  of  psyop  effectiveness, 

(U)  Results  of  the  studies  on  the  NVA  taken  in  Cambodia  and  the 
NVA  and  the  VC  captured  in  RVN  follow. 
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(C)  NVA  PW'S  TAKEN  IN  CAMBODIA;  MAV-JUNE  1970  (U) 


(U)  This  report  is  based  upon  interviews  of  100  North  Vietnamese 
Army  (NVA)  prisoners  taken  in  Cambodia;  where  interpretive  com¬ 
ments  are  made,  it  is  against  a  background  of  additional  results  avail¬ 
able  from  several  lines  of  continuing  re:  arch  into  the  background  and 
attitudes  of  NVA/VC  soldiers. 


Objectives 

(U)  This  report  is  intended  to  provide  fact-based  information  and 
perspective  on  the  impact  of  the  Cambodian  operations  on  the  NVA 
soldier. 


Background 

(U)  One  hundred  interviews  with  recently-taken  NVA  prisoners  aver¬ 
aged  about  3  hours  and  15  minutes  in  length.  All  were  interviewed  within 
1  -  25  days  of  their  date  of  capture. 


Restdts 

(C)  1.  The  NVA,  before  leaving  NVN,  did  not  know  that 
NVA/VC  troops  were  in  Cambodia  (98%). 

(C)  2.  Apparently,  about  60%  of  the  Cambodian-taken 
sample  had  never  been  inside  RVN . 

(C)  3.  50%  had  no  advance  warning  of  Cambodian  entry. 

33%  learned  of  Cambodian  entry  through  cadre 
announcement. 

10%  learned  of  Cambodian  entry  by  unofficial  rumor. 
(C)  4.  15%  were  warned  of  entry  "months"  ahead. 

15%  were  warned  of  entry  weeks  ahead. 

18%  were  warned  of  entry  days  ahead. 
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Comment;  Could  these  have  been  deliberately 
planted  false  rumors  which  would  redound  to  the 
credit  of  NLF  when  the  rumored  invasion  failed 
to  materialize? 

The  actual  invasion  appears  to  be  taken  as  "proof" 
of  GVN  strength  rather  than  "proof"  of  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  NLF  leaders . 


33%  previously  thought  GVN  might  enter  Cam¬ 
bodia;  Item  4  minus  Item  5  suggests  rumors 
were  generally  credible. 

66%  say  their  own  estimate  of  strength  and  d3ter- 
mination  of  ARVN  was  much  higher  as  a  result  of 
Cambodian  entry;  10%  say  estimate  was  decreased 

The  morale  and  fighting  spirit  of  NVA/VC 
restilt  of  operations  in  Cambodia: 

as  a 

Increased 

NVA 

13% 

VC 

11% 

No  Change 

8 

10 

Decreased 

58 

47 

Not  Sure 

21 

32 

Hanoi  leaders  will  react  by: 

Intensifying  Operations 

31% 

No  Change 

3 

Decreasing  Intensity 

8 

Not  sure 

58 
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(C)  9«  In  March  1970,  thought  would  Now,  think  will  win 

win  the  war? 


NLF  Certainly 

NLF  Probably 

QO 

Stalemate 

11 

16 

GVN  Probably 

GVN  Certainly 

^  h7 

14  ) 

18  ) 
16  ) 

Not  Sure 

24 

31 

Comment!  Conviction  of  victory  cut  in  half . 

(C)  10.  23%  heard  NLF  broadcasts  since  Cambodian  entry. 

77%  did  not  hear  NLF  broadcasts  since  Cambodian 

entry . 

Credibility  was  high;  of  the  £3  that  heard: 

50%  say  all  believable 
28%  say  most  believable 
11%  say  half  believable 
11%  say  part  believable 

All  ^  could  remember  some  content  of  broadcasts. 

—  10  (43%)  mention  report  of  NLF  victories  in 

Cambodia. 

(C)  11.  25%  had  leaders  who  discussed  the  Cambodian  entry: 

Example: 

—  "Front  suffered  losses,  btit  world  opinion 
now  against  US;  Americans  now  standing  up 
to  fight  their  o-^  ;»ovemment." 

«>  "Front  using  a  scheme  to  lure  US  into  Cam¬ 
bodia  to  create  an  international  political 
issue;  world  opinion  will  be  resentful  against 
US." 
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"US  troopa  aent  to  protect  Lon  Nol'a 
golden  daya;  thia  atrongly  denotuiced 
by  world  opinion." 

—  "...enaure  Lon  Nol'a  golden  daya  but 
NLF  and  Cambodian  population  have 
already  liberated  almoat  all  the  21  Cam¬ 
bodian  provincea  already." 

Some  reactiona  to  what  the  leadera  aaid: 

—  "I  only  aomewhat  believed  it;  will  take  a 
lot  to  re-eatabliah  rear  baaea." 

--  "What  waa  aaid  might  be  true;  but  it 
might  be  that  ARVN  had  recently  re¬ 
ceived  more  armament  and  are  attacking 
to  acore  victories." 

(C)  12.  Opinion  on  effect  on  length  of  war? 


Last  longer 

37% 

No  difference 

2 

Shortened 

35 

Not  sure 

26 

(C)  13.  Shorten  or  lengthen  war?  Why?  (Random  sample 
of  10  narrative  answers) 

—  "Will  end  more  quickly  because  Cam¬ 
bodia  where  we  have  been  concentrating 
our  troops ,  stored  our  supplies  for  the 
troops  has  been  attacked  and  a  lot  has  been 
destroyed;  the  morale  of  the  troops  has 
decreased  greatly.  It  is  certain  that  Hanoi 
will  more  willingly  negotiate." 

—  "The  war  is  expanding  to  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  is  quick  becoming  an  Indochina  war . 

The  world  will  intervene  so  as  to  bring  a 
peace  solution  to  Southeast  Asia  in  accor¬ 
dance  to  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1954.  The  war  will  end  more  quickly." 
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i  "Will  end  because  GVN /Allied  troops  will 
be  dispersed  to  two  fronts,  in  RVN  and  CaTn> 
bodia,  and  thus  a  more  favorable  occasion 
will  be  provided  the  NVA/Front  troops  for 
increasing  the  fighting  and  bringing  a  quick 
end  to  the  war . " 

"Front  bases  in  Cambodia  have  been  destroyed 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  be 
set  up  again.  The  Front  won't  be  able  to  win 
immediately.  If  Red  China  intervenes  in  this 
war  by  sending  voluntary  troops  to  give  the 
NVA  and  Front  a  hand,  the  fighting  will  last 
much  longer  as  was  the  case  in  Korea  before." 

"If  this  trend  continues  and  if  the  GVN  which 
is  powerfully  armed  keeps  launching  offensive 
attacks  upon  attacks,  the  Front  will  not  be 
able  to  sustain  and  indeed  how  can  it  when 

each  one  of  us  has  only  an  AK  for  defense..” 

'  1 

"Before  I  used  to  think  the  Front  might  win, 
but  since  the  US/GVN  operatmns  in  Cam¬ 
bodia  I  feel  that  the  war  has  been  expanded 
and  will  last  longer  with  no  solution  in  sight 
since  Front  military  bases  in  Cambodia 
might  have  been  completely  destroyed.  It 
will  take  the  Front  a  lot  of  time  to  re-build 
its  forces  to  the  level  where  they  had  been. 
Moreover,  having  no  longer  a  base  in  Cam¬ 
bodia  from  which  to  launch  its  attacks,  the 
Front  will  meet  with  many  more  difficxilties 
than  before  and  thus,  it  will  take  it  a  lot  be¬ 
fore  being  able  to  score  victory." 

'1  feel  that  the  US  and  the  GVN  are  already 
incapable  of  dealing  with  RVN  alone ,  and  now 
with  the  war  having  expanded  to  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  they  have  even  less  chance  to  win. 
But  the  Front  too  has  no  hope  to  score  yet. 

The  war  will  go  on  longer." 
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—  'The  Allies  are  very  strong.  If  the  Front 
fights  back  it  will  disintegrate.  The  war 
will  end  very  quickly  soon." 

..  "US  and  ARVN  troops  are  fierce  and  power > 
ful,  and  all  Front  rear  service  bases  in 
Cambodia  will  be  destroyed.  If  the  Front 
fights  back  it  will  be  defeated.  The  war 
will  become  shorter  and  end  quickly. " 

—  "1  feel  that  giving  their  military  strength 
the  w^ies  and  GVN  will  defeat  the  Front 
easily  and  speedily,  in  particular  once  they 
have  destroyed  all  Front  rear  service  bases 
in  Cambodia.  The  war  will  become  shorter 
and  end  quickly. 

(C)14.  Overall 

Some  examples  of  extreme  and  emotional  language  not 

often  used  in  other  situations: 

>>  "1  was  scared  to  death  ...  1  was  terribly 
frightened . " 

—  '1  was  terrified,  and  couldn't  think  about 
anything,  and  whs  constantly  concerned 
about  getting  killed. " 

..  '1  saw  our  men  fleeing  in  all  directions. 

1  had  a  feeling  we  would  all  be  captured, 
not  to  say  killed." 

—  "They  launch  one  attack  after  another  like 
the  wind  and  storms.  It  is  indeed  some* 
thing  to  dread  .  " 

—  'Their  troops  were  impressive,  their  Army 
belligerent." 

—  'The  ARVN  have  won  in  RVN  and  are  moving 
on  to  attack  the  Front's  safe  bases." 
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(C)  1 


(C)  2 


(C)  3 


"Previously  I  used  to  think  the  Front  might 
win  very  soon.  But  ...  has  prospect  of 
lasting  longer  with  no  end  in  sight." 

-•  "I  thought  we  have  come  South  to  take  over 
territory  liberated  by  the  Front  but  now  I 
see  nothing  but  bombing  and  shelling, 
death  and  suffering  for  the  Army.  I  can't 
see  any  people  in  liberated  areas." 

"Before,  being  influenced  by  propaganda, 

I  had  the  idea  that  the  NLF  was  winning 
everywhere;  now  with  this  large-scale 
operation,  I  think  it  over  and  I  feel  I  had 
been  misled  by  propaganda." 


General  Conclusions 


.  Entry  into  Cambodia  has  had  a  striking  effect;  during 
the  first  several  weeks  the  NLF  was  completely  de¬ 
moralized. 


Some  of  the  advantageous  effect  of  Cambodian  opera¬ 
tions  was  lost  when  it  became  apparent  that  announced 
limitations  on  US  operations  would  be  honored. 
(Prisoners  questioned  later  in  the  six-week  period 
showed  a  greater  tendency  than  those  questioned 
earlier  to  believe  communist  forces  would  devise 
new  strategy  to  compensate  for  the  Allied  attacks 
in  Cambodia,  based  in  part  on  regrouping  farther 
back  inside  Cambodia. 


A  line  of  approach  for  Allied  psyop  suggested  by  the 
communist  tactics  of  news  control  and  distortion  is: 

a.  Consider  the  many  differences  between 
what  Hanoi  tells  you  and  what  you  see  now. 

b.  Hanoi  can  never  let  you  and  your  friends 
return  because  then  the  truth  would  be  known. 
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c.  If  you  are  not  allowed  to  return 
home  you  must  stay  and  fight  and 
risk  death  endlessly. 

d.  Or,  you  can  come  to  GVN,  be 
treated  fairly  and  stay  alive. 

You  will  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  those  who  stay  in  the  field  to 
rettirn  home  when  the  war  ends; 
your  chance  will  acttially  be 
better  because  you  are  sure  to 
stay  alive . 
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NORTH  VIETNAMESE  ARMY  PRISONERS 
CAPTURED  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 
DURING  THE  ALLIED  CAMBODIAN  OPERATIONS:  MAY- JUNE  1970 


(U)  This  report  describes  results  of  interviews  of  25  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  (NVA)  prisoners  (PW's)  taken  within  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  (RVN)  during  the  time  of  the  Cambodian  operations  in  May 
and  June  1970:  these  results  are  compared  With  restilts  of  interviews 
of  100  NVA  PW's  captured  within  Cambodia  during  the  same  time  per¬ 
iod.  Where  interpretative  comments  are  made,  it  is  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  additional  results  available  from  several  lines  of  continuing 
research  into  the  background  and  attitudes  of  NVA  and  Viet  Cong  (VC) 
soldiers. 


Obiectives 

(U)  This  report  is  intended  to  provide  fact-based  information  and 
perspective  on  the  impact  of  the  Cambodian  operations  on  NVA  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  within  RVN  at  the  time  the  Cambodian  operations 
were  begun. 


Background 

(U)  Two  reports  on  major  tasks  involving  identification  of  enemy 
vulnerabilities  and  obstacles  to  enemy  defection  were  released  by  HSR 
in  February  1970.  In  those  reports  it  was  concluded  that  NVA  morale 
was  firm;  while  available  research  data  could  support  the  notion  that  a 
trend  might  be  developing  toward  erosion  of  morale  and  allegiance  to 
the  NLF  cause,  there  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  any  active  rejection 
of  the  "liberation"  cause  by  the  NVA  soldier.  The  NVA  soldiers'  con¬ 
viction  of  eventual  NLF  victory,  instilled  in  him  by  indoctrination  and 
propaganda,  was  identified  as  a  major  factor  upholding  morale  that  could 
be  disrupted  in  the  near  term  only  by  an  unusual  and  extravagant  action 
I  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 


^  I  , 
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(U)  The  example  offered  for  the  type  of  extreme  action  required  to 
disrupt  NVA  morale  was  a  surprise  implementation  of  Vice-President 
Ky's  recent  remark  about  possible  resumption  of  bombing  of  NVN  coupled 
with  announcements  of  RVN's  intention  to  carry  the  war  into  NVN.  As¬ 
suming  hypothetically  that  an  action  of  such  magnitude  were. possible, 
the  surprise,  consternation,  and  disruption  it  could  cause  would  be 
lost  if  it  were  to  be  publicized  prior  to  occurrence. 

(U)  The  Allied  operations  in  Cambodia  precisely  fitted  the  specifi¬ 
cations  for  such  a  significant  disruptive  act;  research  conducted  during 
these  operations  shbwed  that  the  morale  of  NVA  and  VC  soldiers  stationed 
in  Cambodia  was  shattered  in  the  initial  phases  of  the  Cambodian  cam¬ 
paign. 

Procedure 

(U)  Twenty-five  interviews  with  NVA  PW's  captured  within  RVN  be¬ 
tween  May  and  J\me  1970,  averaged  about  three  hours  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  in  length:  all  PW's  were  interviewed  within  1-30  days  of  their 
capture.  The  interviews  were  identical,  except  for  necessary  changes 
based  on  geographic  location,  to  those  conducted  with  100  NVA  PW's 
captured  in  Cambodia. 


Results 

(U)  Results  are  treated  in  terms  of  enemy  conviction  that  Cambodia 
is  a  safe  haven,  enemy  reaction  to  the  surprise  invasion  of  the  NLF 
safe  haven,  impact  of  Allied  psyop  programs,  and  effects  upon  enemy 
indoctrination  and  propaganda.  Comparisons  are  made  with  results  of 
interviews  of  100  Cambodia -based  NVA  PW's. 


Enemy  Conviction  that  Cambodia  is  a  "Safe  Haven" 

(XJ)  A  combination  of  indoctrination  and  propaganda  (point  1)  rein¬ 
forced  by  personal  experience  and  confirming  information  from  comrades 
(point  2)  caused  NVA  troops  in  RVN  to  be  firmly  convinced  that  Cam¬ 
bodia  was  their  totally  secure  "safe  haven"  (point  3)  in  which  they  Could 
rest,  regroup,  resupply,  and  organize  for  sorties  into  RVN  (attachment 
"A"). 
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Conclusions 

(U)  For  the  convenience  of  the  executive  reader,  conclusions  are 
given  here,  rather  than  in  the  usual  sequence  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

1.  The  surprise  entry  of  ARVN /US  troops  into  Cambodia 
initially  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  NLF  troops 
located  in  Cambodia  but  had  much  less  impact 

upon  NVA  troops  located  in  RVN.  The  effect  was 
less  marked  upon  NVA  troops  located  in  RVN  for  a 
combination  of  reasons:  the  element  of  unexpected 
personal  danger  was  not  present;  disruption  of 
commxmications  resulted  in  comparatively  little 
news  reaching  them  about  Cambodian  events;  and 
the  news  was  not  exploited  vigorously  through  psyop 
efforts  within  RVN . 

2.  The  impact  of  the  Allied  Cambodian  entry  on  the 
morale  of  NVA  PW's  captured  in  RVN  caused  a 
dramatic  change  of  opinion  on  "who  will  win  the 
war".  Between  March  1970  and  June  1970  those 
who  thought  NLF  would  win  were  reduced  by  18%; 
the  number  that  thought  RVN  would  win  increased 
by  60%. 

3.  The  complete  conviction  possessed  by  enemy  troops , 
created  by  long-term  indoctrination  and  personal 
experience,  that  Cambodia  was  their  "safe  haven" 
caused  the  Allied  Cambodian  incursion  to  have  au 
especially  negative  impact  on  enemy  morale. 

4.  Communications  from  higher  levels  to  NVA  troops 
in  RVN  were  severely  disrupted  temporarily. 

Enemy  morale  was  hurt  by  the  inability  of  the  Party 
indoctrination /propaganda  machinery  to  transmit 

a  set  of  "explanations"  and  "justifications"  to  the 
men  in  the  field  to  provide  the  troops  with  a  shared 
consistent  tinderstanding  of  the  events  in  Cambodia 
in  terms  of  Party  policy. 

5.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  extra  effort  was 
exerted  within  RVN  for  timely  psyop  exploitation 
of  the  dramatic  news  of  the  Allied  entry  into  Cam¬ 
bodia  . 
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Two  items  relating  to  NLF  failure  to  meet  ex¬ 
pectations  held  by  their  troops,  that  were  created 
by  indoctrination  and  propaganda,  are  the  firmly- 
planted  belief  that  Cambodia  represented  assured 
safety  and  that  NLF  would  be  able  to  counter¬ 
attack  and  retaliate  in  great  strength.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  Cambodia  as  a  "safe  haven"  was  demolished 
(at  least  temporarily)  and  many  months  have 
passed  in  which  the  only  semblance  of  retaliation 
is  represented  by  inconclusive  relatively  small- 
scale  activities  against  the  comparatively  weak 
and  untrained  Cambodian  Army.  This  failure 
provides  productive  themes  for  psyop  exploitation. 
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(f  M-  :r'  tiij*  <*t t«in  iif  '.».hv  jn  *'  h»  t  ■*;  . 

‘  t\  «'>r  A<trf  •*  ;tf'  rrf  th*  <>,»?*:•.»}*  .  <: 

';t  rt  A  In  *1!  i  a  <  jmvHtufia  ht  «-n  <{•  a  rf‘»‘ »'  ^ 

i.*f"  Kavt-n: 


B.  for.  Ih.-  K  VN/I’S 
tr.Mipa  fnt«‘r.‘*i  <  arnb«»- 

•  ha,  »h«I  y.‘Ur  l»a«!.-rs(  ..r 

al  olfit  .^ra  .  k.-r 

•  ‘iSi  ima  v*  !th  v<>w  r. 

ahy  NI,F  t  roooa  vn  r«  sn 
t'amfHi.ha  ■'  What  was  said 


■  »  Not  dts.  uss.-d 
--  (Y*‘sl  Saf.;  hav.'fi 
and  r«-i:r.»uprii«-nt 
-  Prof.- 't 

fa  mb<.<!ia 


^  .  AJn'<»st  all  of  th."  R  VN-t>as.-'!  WA  PW  *  ha.’  f>.'r •'•nal  ktuft  1. 

of  »h.-  pr.--in«  urston  tomlitions  in  t'amb«».)ia  sin.-.-  most  had  j.ass.-':  t'hri 
.»r  »p«‘nt  sonif  tim.-  in  <'amb.*dia: 

Had  b.-fn  in  Cambf>dia  * 

Had  trav*-U«-d  back  and  Z'”’-  ' 

forth  bftwonn  RVN  and 

Cambodia. 

(U)  1.  As  a  result  of  indoctrination  and  personal  e*p«-r!*  n.  .  ,  r.jn.-ty-six 
pk-rcent  of  the  sample  beli«-ved  NLF  troops  were  in  Cambodia  b»  f-a.js*  it 
nas  their  totally  secure  safe  haven  and  rcsroupmrnt  area  or  r*  ar  base: 


Do  you  know  why  NLF 
troops  were  in  Cambo¬ 
dia  ■* 


--  -Safe  hav.-n 
--  Rear  has*  're. 
groupm.  nt  ar.-a 


Fnemy  R.>action  to  Surprise  Allied  Entry  in  Cambodian  "Safe  Haven ‘ 

(U)  Althouith  the  RVN-based  NVA  troops  raised  their  opinion  of  ARVN  strenctl 
because  of  the  objective  dc.monst ration  of  pow  er  provided  by  the  AB  %’N/l’S 
entry  into  Cambodia  (point  41,  it  was  judfsed  that  there  would  be  only  a  bal¬ 
anced  effect  on  NLF  troops'  rrorale  (point  51.  Althoufth  it  was  thought  that 
the  NLF  troops  would  counterattack  and  fight  harder  (point  h*»  the  odds  in 
favor  of  NLF  winning  the  war  had  been  greatly  reduced  (point  71. 


Not  mutually  exclusive 


kV-  :  3r 


uNOAsanEo 


<r  I  ■*.  Tm rntf r- •-r»t  »*f  th?-  •Atrsot*-  in*' f  r- (,ts rv  •  A 
.AKVN  •trt*ni;th  a  r«*sult  <»f  .AR  V'V#  rnlrv  »«♦**  I/''  . 

»  th«*ir  •••Umatf;  th*-  v-xplanat t<>rt«  <>(  (r-lt  ARV*. 

■  d***.' r*>**«*«l  rff»r«-s»*ntj-d  »  niixtvir**  *»f  (>roaaKa»<la  and  nrii»tnfnm  ati»  > 

HnYf  you  r*i*fd  or  --  Hi|ih«*r 

!tm«"r«*d  your  t'Stinvau*  --  Same 

of  th«'  ,»tr«'nctf>  and  dt- -  --  Lower 

terrmnatiun  <»(  ARVN 
trtM^n*  *»ns  »>  tht*v  «-n. 
t»T*-d 

it  I  >.  Reaponyes  were  fairlv  divid*‘d  on  th*-  qu«-»tion  of  inh*  tK«  r  •; 
A'afT'ibodian  entry  would  decreaa*-  or  increas*-  the  moral*  an*j  f 
<t>irit  of  the  NV'A  and  VC  soldiers: 


NVA  \t 

Morale  Slor.'il*' 


Would  you  say  that  the 

--  Increase 

44“"; 

2e'", 

♦•ff«-ct  of  the  Cambodian. 

--  No  change 

Ob*" 

D' 

operations  will  increase 

--  Decrease 

40*'- 

a  ' 

or  decrease  the  morale 
of  NVA  and  VCsoldiers'^ 

(I'l  n.  Fifty-six  percent  believed  that  their  troops  would  count<  rattirV 
and  fi^ht  harder  as  a  result  of  the  Cambodian  incursion.  Sixteen  p*  r<* 
ft  It  that  the  NLF  would  not  be  able  to  react  strongly: 

In  general,  how  do  you  --  Counterattack/ 

think  your  own  troops  fight  harder 

will  react  to  this  new  de-  —  NLF  retreat/  16*i 

velopment  in  Cambodia'’  morale  shaken 

(L)  7,  Between  March  1970  and  June  1970  the  percentage  of  those  wkc 
thought  that  NLF  would  win  was  reduced  by  The  percentage  of  thos. 


who  thought  GVN  would  win  increased  by  60%: 

r 

NLF 

BVN 

Wins 

Wins 

In  March  1970; 

Who  did  you  think  would 
win  Ae  war? 

68% 

20% 

(In  June  1970;) 

Who  do  you  think  will 
win  Ae  war? 

56% 

32% 

Net  Change: 

-18% 

460% 

ip.r 

un 
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!»»  p<in  t  t>f  PuTop*  «»n  SV A 

(5  )  WA  t’W‘»  capturr i  in  RVN  durtnK  Mar  Iun»  |'♦Tfi  •♦•r*-  aakt-d; 

tK«*  Allsed  Cambodian  op«»rat»«>n«  b<-|iran  and  hffor*-  y<>>i  b«<:ar!.*-  a  r 

djfl  you  r*"ad  any  GVN  l»*an«'t»  '  Thi»  qu«“«tjon  -aa*  r»  pr-at,  r:  fi.r  f-V*.  <  ■  > 

;»ai»«-r*,  GVN  radio  brnadraata ,  tiVN  a»rb<*rn*-  UtudBp«-al«»  r  «ay  *  , 
lETound  loudsprakt^r  m<fsaafit*a,  and  fiVN  l»-lfviai<>n  pro*  raft- a  .  V<r  •  .  J 
•fi  ihurn  further  qttrat ion*  arrrf  a*lt«>d  abtiot  frrqua'ncy ,  ability  to  ur»:«  r«sf  *'  • 
th.-  or  *-onlt*nt,  bf'iifvability  of  th«-  t'ont»-nt,  and  rt-tafi  of  tl*  *i  >  i,  <  » 

.  *nt«-nt. 


it  )  Fifty-two  pt-rcrnl  of  the  *ampl«*  r*'ad  traflf-t*  on<  «■  or  twit-*-;  2'  '  -  ■  ». 

f  rfqti«*ntlvl;  40^»  found  th«-  word*  and  lanKuaur-  t-asy  to  und«*  r%tand ,  4'  '  t  ■ 
thf  n'.eanin*  or  theme  to  lie  tlear  all  nr  mnat  of  the  time;  12C  ff,und  tK>  • 
sate  to  be  believable  all  or  most  of  the  time;  and  li*v  iudye  none  of  *h»-  •  » 

ages  to  be  believable.  Forty  percent  recalled  theme#  or  content 
tioned  rally  appeals:  mention  surrender  appeala;  4^  rally  or  surr-  -  •  r 

anpeals;  and  4*!i  mention  a  poem  but  no  themel;  none  mentioned  r«  fer^  n  -  - 
to  Cambodia. 

(11  Forty  percent  of  the  sample  heard  GVN  radio  broadcasts  occasionally;  Ft  . 
content  or  theme  could  be  understood  about  half  the  time.  Thirty-six  re  r- 
cent  ioe*jted  none  or  only  some  portion  of  the  content  to  be  believable. 
Thirty-two  percent  recalled  themes  or  content;  20%  mentioned  music  , 
and  12%  mentioned  news  of  Cambodia. 

(VI  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  sample  heard  airborne  loudspeaker  messaee#  #2- 
once  or  twice;  36%  more  frequently).  Twenty-four  percent  heard  the  hroa- 
cast  clearly  about  half  of  the  time  and  36%  seldom  or  never  could  hear  ;t 
■'learly.  Theme  or  content  was  judged  to  be  understandable  most  of  th< 
time  by  16%  and  seldom  or  never  understandable  by  44%.  Forty-eight  I'-r 
cent  recall  themes  or  content  (28%  mentioned  rally  appeals:  12%  mentioK  ^ 
surrender  appeals;  8%  mentioned  rally /surrender  appealsit  none  mentioner 
references  to  Cambodia. 

(U)  Twelve  percent  nrteation  reading  GVN  newspapers  once  or  twice  and  S'' 
heard  ground  loudspeaker  messages. 

Effect  on  Enemy  Indoctrination/Propaganda  Machinery 

(L)  Interviews  of  PW*s,  which  touch  upon  issues  that  have  been  treated  over 
some  length  of  time  in  enemy  troop  indoctrination  and  propaganda.  sho\>. 
a  consistent  pattern  of  responses  which  can  be  traced  rather  directly  to 
the  content  of  their  indoctrination  programs.  In  ether  words,  it  is  remg- 
nirable  that  the  PW's  are  regurgitating  what  they  have  been  force-fed. 
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y  Th.*  u«ua!  .■  i>n*i  rft  r-t  ri  >-«»  ittr*-?'  hjr  V  •>' V  A 

!’W  '*  to  qu>-»tj»»n»  jrs  )>*•»*  *-,.»%  iw  »-rt  o:  <fursf;)f  tf‘ 'S< -■  t r 5 . 

n.tt»«»n  t>v»-r  a  su  ri-.o*  >if  tioo  m. 

(I’l  In  <  *»ntra«t  tt»  thr  usual  >  j>n*Tst«  nt  of  t rs rwif ion-tr:- ujf  *t«  *1 

r«*sr>on»»**  madt*  bv  PW’*  t<>' qu>-Ht -.tins  d.-jJinc  la  sth  lon^-standjnjr  iss'i*-# 
!a»  illustrati-d  bv  jH*int  H>,  v*-rv  v.»r»«  »*  r>‘stx>n»*'«  vk  •  r«-  ntad*  to  t's*«. 
ti'.tn*  *b<'<ut  r«-i-vni  •■>rfnts  ifx*fnts  »,  1*1*.  Wh<-r*  »u«  h  unus-jal  v^riahvlitv  ' 
•  M  %  ur*,  il  IS  a  «a(«-  assuntplion  that' in«}««’fr motion  -.riitiaiiatKiA 
(*r,  mor«*  lik«*ly  in  this  instant  1  ,  ha*  n*»t  o(-<  urr*-ri.  rhv  doer*  **  'tt  varj- 
ahilitv  which  •.•haract«TiJ'«  *  th.-**  answer*  that  tht  r*-  had  nor  y.  t 

b.  cn  time  for  a  standard  ansu*  r  t<i  b«-  provrd«-d  thrnutfK  th«-  oLI”  irrh>  - 
trination  and  prnpaiianda  maih;n*  rv. 

(V ) ,  S.  '  Was  there  ev**r  anv  discussion  of  why  th*‘  war  has  Ia«t*  d  f<ir  s^. 
m.an>  years  ’  What  reasons  w <  rc  civen  '  ‘ 

'  US  intcryention  into  th<-  war,  and  bv  doing  this  tki'  US  is 
causing  obstruction  to  t>ur  victory.'" 

"The  US  is  a  powerful  country,  the  niost  po*v#'rful  in  tht- 
world,  and  its  interv*  ntion  into  this  war  is  the  oai-s^  fee 
this  war  {toin$c  on  for  so  long."' 

US  inter\*cntion  in  VN  and  aid  to  the  puppr-t  gos-ernment  in 
SV^." 

"US  intervention  and  aid  to  SVN." 

"We  fight  Americans,  and  wage  people's  war  and  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  war  to  go  on 
for  so  long." 

"US  intervention." 

"The  US  stubbornness  is  the  cause  for  this  war  and  its 
widening  to  all  over  Indochina."' 

"Vietnam  is  a  small  country,  and  it  has  to  fight  against  a 
country  of  the  sire  of  the  US.  It  therefore  has  to  resort 
to  people's  war  tactics  to  drag  on  the  war." 
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rS  tnt«  rv*’nti*»'i  jnttf  V’N.  . 
f'S  inf •  rv*'ritnin  jf!  SV'\ . 

'  .Th<-  I’S  ha«  Rot  (nv»ilv«  »•  in  tit*-  ars*;  this  i-  f^* 

r»‘a»»>t>  f«»r  th*-  uar  l«»  e<>  **n  f*fr  <»*>  I'lng," 

(I'l  '  Sin»  <-  th*  liitu-  vwK*-n  tr'»<»!»«  first  •  nt»  r<  *;  fla /- 

Vfir  istlitiial  ••r*  «ir  <a»trf  r  tol*i  y*'***  an\'»ft,ni'  «  r.fr.i'")  -  ■ 

fh*  AIIht!  triiops  an<*  th*-  (  «>ns*  qu*-n<  «  *  *»?  th<-  ftijhfint  tn  ^  • 


'Th»'y  saifi  vi  ••  hav*  t«>  iviH  ba<  W  t*‘  SVN  f*tr  ■■  • 

isoulft'not  b*-  ab1«-  t«>  put  un  «>r»;>«sjti€>n  t«»  APV'N  ‘'nr 
•»*T<*  out-nun'b*  r*-«l  ant!  *»*•  ran  Ihf  risi  t>i  b* 

'  Fv«*n  by  launohini*  atta*  Vs  across  th<-  bnr«1*  r  to  <  a'-i**.- 
«iia  th«'  iJS  cannot  i«b-n  tb*-  »a_*  for  it  has  'lullt-o  cit  . 

of  its  tr'iops  a!rt-acfy,  W «•  micht  n'.frt  i^iffj-  iilfi*  s  at  f*  • 
battU'fi**l«{s  in  Lony  An  b<-raus«'  our  supplv  rout*  friirr-, 
tb«T»'  tb  Cambodia  Has  b«-**n  cut  off,' 

The  US/CVN  attacks  on  Cambodia  ar»-  aimed  at  (-omin,: 
up  the  vk-ar  and  (tivinr?  a  hand  to  l>or.  No!  to  massa  re  A  :*t- 
namear  civilians  in  Cambodia.' 

"The  US  lias  widened  the  war  to  all  over  Indochina.  The 
three. countries  of  Indochina  --  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  --  have  formed  ati  alliance  to  fij^ht  against  T‘S  az- 
gressinn  of  their  territories  and  to  liberate  the  whole 
population  of  Indochina." 


"The  CLA  hat  staged  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk,  the  for¬ 
mer  Cambodian  Chief  of  fitate,  and  has  pul  thi  reactiorarv 
and  puppet  Lon  No!  clique  into  power.  Lon  Nni  and  his 
clique  are  nothing  but  a  screen  behind  which  the  US  ex¬ 
pands  the  aggression  into  Cambodia." 

"The  OS  made  its  intervention  in  Cambodia  at  a  means 
to  save  the  situation  in  SVN,  The  US  it  doing  this  by 
implementing  its  policy  of  using  Vietnamese  to  fight 
against  Vietnamese,  Asians  to  fight  against  Asians." 
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(U)  10.  '  l>i>  thintt  noMk  hn  r*'la»ion  t«»  th#*  AIIk  HI  f npf  r»tiftr.« 

that  the  i^ill  rn»*  cjuttkly  or  w  ill  last  l«»r!|f«  r  *  ' 

'Th**  CiV'N  ha#  sm  r«*«'cl*'*}  in  c~ulttn|E  off  th«'  NVA'»  , 

•«>  th*  NVA  tan  n<»  l«»n|j«T  a«lvan<  »•;  thus  th--  war  will  •-mf 
more  quifkly .  ■ 

'  With  th«-  war  wifh-ning  b«-y«»mf  SVN'#  !>or«f«  r#  ,  th»-  fizht- 
injt  will  b«-i  rmn-  h^-avn-r  an«!  th#*  qui<  k«-r  w  «-  will  <  orr-#*  to 
a  c'lalition  govt*  rnm#-nt. 

■'Th#*  wiri#'njne  of  th#*  war  arms#  th*  boffi«-r  to  th  < 
of  Indochina  indicates  that  th*-  flV'N  must  hav*-  u#«-d  its 
last  resort  in  laiin*  hing  atta4-k#  in  Cambodia,  Th*  GVK, 
wants  to  mak«-  a  political  gain  tiy  this  action.  It  is  in> 
capable  to  fight  in  SVN  an<i  has  to  launch  attacks  against 
VC  and  NVA  key  organizations . " 

"If  the  attacks  in  Cambodia  didn’t  take  place  the  Front  . 
rear  organization  couldn  t  have  been  dest  roved  and  lost. 

The  Front  then  would  be  able  to  win  sooner.  But  now  a 
number  of  its  organizations  and  bases  hav**  been  destroyed,  ' 
and  it  will  take  the  Front  some  time  to  set  them  up  again. 

As  a  result  the  war  will  go  on  longer,  but  in  the  end  the 
Front  will  still  w*in." 

"This  is  the  people's  war,  a  war  with  a  great  cause.  It 
necessarily  has  to  be  a  protracted  war  before  the  final 
victory  comes . " 

"With  the  wrar  widening,  the  liberation  forces  will  recon¬ 
solidate  their  strength  and  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  so  the  war  will  go  on  for  many  more  years.’', 

"The  American  public  and  the  whole  world  are  against 
this  war  in  Vietnam  and  demand  that  the  US  pull  its 
troops  out  of  Indochina.” 

"Both  sides  are  equally  strong:  one  side  makes  extra  ef- 
forts  and  the  other  side  puts  up  stronger  opposition,  and 
this  goes  on  without  either  wanting  to  give  in  to  the  other, 
so  the  war  will  go  on  longer." 
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!U  f-it*  Viitn-urti  •*  i  s  <»  5*-.  t'.!.'*;!  .«i;  i 

K  r  •  » •» !  I  *1 .  ,V  t T>,k  vf.  t  a  V  ^  ’x"  t  S  ^  . 

f<  :^>  .*  ♦  f-  r  vk  » r  •tv  i*  r •••t-', 

>  '  ■  •>.«r:-kin  ■■}  S' ••,  siv  >  n  t  •  <»  <»f  *» '»  A  l“'A  ■*  t-jV-  ts  ;r,  h ’.  '•  i-.'’  ‘  .t’-  h'^'  <  ■ 

(:  i  1.  \\A  P’A‘>  tri  t  r  .tr.r:  th  ■ -i''  ?.«».*.  if'  iT  \  .  j- .  '  . 

!•'  sn  r*  >i»'.  t  !<<.*».!•  jn  -tc-  -it  it.ir!  <>f  ••  li'  t  rt  i  rvi  >  ,  ->  , 

V’'  t  s-v<  fit  i»n  iw'liti-al  initm  t  r:n.«ti4‘f>  rHirtni.'  <»■*••;  t  r-i  :• 

-  •*  .It  -thi,  h  tf.'<  V  f.l..ir1«T}  flu  (ournt  v  t<.  '.in'f  : -n  *••  ft  I  v  ti  >  i 

■  •!  t  .  .iw.iv  frtii?'  Ki>ttt«  amf  faiTilyt,  .if.fit**  s  v  /  >  vf  f'  -  r  iv-t  , 

(I  I  t'hf  croutjs  ri-.'?  in  <  xt«  nt  of  T‘xt>'*T"'ir-  f<-  o'*  )•  ' 

til--  .i-  ti-kos;  •*  lar)i<-r  tx- ri  i  ntau*’  <*•  th*-  NVA  «  taVt-r  in  F '•  *-  riu  .  -  • 
b.it  •' vpi- ri«  nc«-  anti  had  b«-«-n  in  cotv.bat  tm  n’or*-  <><  asi*»ns  fivr  Fint*-  r 
11-  r  i'Tds  Ilf  timi-  .  . 

(II  2.  Tht-  {Kissihilitv  n(  RVN'l'S  »-nfrv  into  f'.aTT  Horiia  va»  a  ofi'-v.t...  r 
ruT'.v'r  anmne  NLF  troops  statiom-d  in  Cambodia  as  xv id •-n'<-d  hy  t'tv  fi-  ■ 
th  It  a  si/fubli  Di-rv't-ntaije  of  troops  in  Cambofiia  i».*-r*'  thousht  to  hav. 
»',\p*ot<  «!  it.  This  skas  not  true  for  th*-  NV'A  troops  locat*  d  -.n  PVN. 


Question 

Answer  Souri  < 

of  NVA  ! 

Before  the  Allied  troops 

RVN 

No ,  none  did  »  S’’- 

CAM 

4t  ' 

entered  Cambodia:  Did 

Yes.  all  did  08"^ 

22” 

the  people  you  khew  and 

Yes,  some  did  08^ 

la- 

worked  with  think  that 
th»-  RVN  or  US  troops 
would  ever  come  into 
Cambodia"* 

'  (U|  i.  A  considerable  percentage  of  the  NVA  PW  's  from  RVN  and  Carr- 
bodia  believed  the  top  leaders  in  Hanoi  would  strike  back  after  the  Cair- 
bodian  entry.  Unless  the  NLF  propagandists  have  been  able  to  portiav 
their  monest  efforts  against  the  Cambodian  troops  in  Cambodia  as  mas¬ 
sive  retaliation,  some  disillusionment  should  have  occurred  as  tirm 
passi  d  since  the  end  of  Allied  Cambodian  operations  wivhout  any  sub¬ 
stantial  NLF  retaliation  against  RVN/US  troops . 
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Que 

Ratify  Sours  r  of 

Hvr. 

t  AST 

i'-o  eou  tfurth  |K..f  th.  < 

>  $1'*  • 

In*  •  ns  ifv  "•  f”- 

e  f  -.i  f  1  <  1  *1  s  .1 

Samr  -• 

f  ( r 

.  au«(  the 

H.»no!  iejte* 

r  H 

! '«  •  r«  a  »•' 

Uh 

ti>  int'  net 

tv  or  dei  r.  j 

oft»nsiv«' 

«»!»<■  rat  urns  ' 

(1  )  4.  Th.  . 

■«et  *  e'i  r  ■ 

>  »n  M  :  • 

4  tl.  qlle  st  !<s!>  4  si  SIM  n  br  ! 

riv.  -t  .M  V  r  '■  r  » 

s*  nt  b<ith  .s  Tu'sstiv 

•  a  no  rii  -j.it:' 

;ri.«ti..p  *1  •  »av*r.i; 

breeds  contempt.' 

Ihtsed  tn  f 

s 

h.«flo4\  analysts  if  woijfo 

i  b*" '  <1  *■.  %■'  *  -'  .  a  * 

suf’u  that  the  R  \'N-H.i  ■!<•<?  N  \  A 

u  «  ft* 

itsut  h  more  r»  strain*  »; 

in  fi.r-t  r 

t.ition  of  the  le  !»li. 

1  ations  and  < 

ffe.t 

of  th«-  ARVN  •  ntrv  into 

o,., 

Mier*'  th«‘  tAo-.b<vdian- tM  «•'<!  W 

A  \»ho  VI  r«-  direi  tlv  aft*  <  ter; 

,  br  ■  ..OS-  Vi* 

NV.A  ha('  •urvtv.-*'  «tnsiti<  rahly  l«>ne*T  i»n'f  ir.t«  ns*  » 

t7'.<  nt*  » ith  thi-  ARVN  M'S  fi>rt«  s  awf  \s»*r»-  not  flir*  *  liy  and  rson.i '! .  • 

bv  sufirifn  tit’rT'oJifitsn  of  tb*-  b«  li»'f  tnat  r*'t>rt  »<  r,t«-d  ‘  fiir  tiU  tf 


But  if  tho  r on<-lu*i<»ns  bas*-'!  on  9haiIo«  analysis  art  a--r»-r;4' f', 
happens  to  tlie  firinly-fTitrenobed  i  onrept  that  morale  is  erod*  d  by  *  ••  r*'' 
to  increasingly  larger  aniounts  of  lengthy  expsTience  of  hardships'"  !♦  r 
be  much  more  correct  to  r«*ason,  after  n-.ore  deeply  searchir.c  analvs:?.. 
R  V  N —based  ?<VA  are  shotsing  the  appropriate  ano  exoi  rtable  degr.  e  of 
action  and  it  is  the  factors  of  surprise,  unantirioated  destruction  of  an  i? 
portant  cherished  b«'lief  that  t-arnbodia  represented  rafety,  and  suAtairo  • 
intensity  of  afsgrt-ssive  attack  that  caused  the  exaggerated  imna  t  on  rr.nr 
of  Cambodian-based  NVA  troops. 


Question 

Rating 

Souren 

of  NVA 

R  VN 

CAS' 

Have  you  raised  or  lowered 

Higher 

28v 

your  estim.ate  of  the  strength 

Same 

24«; 

lO'T 

and  determination  of  ARVN 

Lower 

05C 

troops  since  they  entered 

Cambodia  "* 

Is  the  general  morale  and 

Increased 

44*; 

11" 

fighting  spirit  of  NVA  sol- 

Same 

osr. 

08*^. 

diers  increased  now^  as  a 

Decreased 

40fv 

58^t 

result  of  the  Cambodian 

operations'* 

Is  the  genera)  morale  and 

Increased 

28*"» 

ll«’f 

fighting  st-irit  cf  VC  sol- 

Same 

Ibfs 

ion 

diers  increased  or  de- 

Decreased 

4(>r, 

■  ■  47n 

creased  now  as  a  result 
of  the  Cambodian  opera¬ 
tions'? 
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(5  ) 


SVA  I'W*  .  -tAur..t  in  »VN  f  amWi.*  rturin«  th.  AU,- 

ry  shift*  in  U"'  * 


th»-  »a  f  .  . 


S«mf  •  •' 
of 

S*mplr 


Mar.  h  I'tTO 
thnuitM  NLK 
«nul*(  » in 


In  f«n«*  I'iiTO 
Ihooitht 
wouH  »tn 


fi*-!!*  f  in 
M.r  vi<  t.<rv 
r»  •’tu*  bv  t 


NVA  I’W* 
tahi-n  in 
Cambodia 

NVA  PW'a 
tafirn  in 
South  Virtnam 


4'jA', 


*!ouTce 

of 

Sampl* 

NVA  PW’i 
taken  in 
Cambodia 

NVA  vm'9 
taken  in 
South  Vietnam 


March  1970 
thought  RVN 
would  urin 

|g% 


20% 


In  June  1970 
thought  RVN 
would  win 


34% 


32% 


B*\Uf  ;n 
RVN  victory 
increased  by; 


fc0% 
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ATTAt  HMFNT  A 


(I  >  th*-  •tat<rrr<<*rrt»  tM-low  *r«*  r»ianvpl»-»  of  to  a  q<a«'»tt<rfi  ifchjfh  a*l» 

IVcfore  th**  CamiKKiian  »nva*ion,  v«>ur  politi<  at  office ra  ami  i  aftr*^ 
.•v»-r  diat'uaa  with  you  Ih**  r#>aaona  why  NI.F  trttopa  are  in  f'-amhcKiia 
The  l  Ofitent  of  th«*  answer*  niah«-»  it  fibviou*  that  the  ‘  reaaons' .  «•  r»  r- 
i  fiwed  come  time  before  the  t^amboiiian  operation*  b«  Kao»  It  i»  aiiiniti 
.  ant  to  note  that  all  response#  eniphasire  safety  or  #••.  urity  in  rart:fcKe 

^  Verbal  promise#  of  '  safety  in  Cambodia'  remforted  by  personal  «  xp»  r 
<-r  new#  from  other*  which  attested  to  the  absent  e  of  Allied  activitv  ir 
H-'dia  consim  ed  enemy  tro<»p#  that  Cambodia  was,  ind«ed,  their  *af» 

■  The  GVN  has  lots  of  aircraft,  tarye  number#  of  troops. 

In  Cambodia  we  can  rest  assured  of  not  beinc  bothered 
byai  rc  raft. 

'  We  are  only  temporarily  stationed  atonp  the  border  areas 
in  Cambodia  where  we  have  set  up  our  aanctuaries . ' 

"The  cadres  explained  that  because  of  the  heavy  fijthtin*  in 
SVN  it  wa#  ncce##ary  for  u#  to  set  up  our  bases  in  a  secure 
place  in  Cambodia  as  a  means  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
the  battlefield  along  *be  Cambodian- Vietnamese  frontier." 

■*?JV’A  troops  must  ramp  in  Cambodia  for  we  already  have 
our  VC  counterparts  in  the  delta  in  SVN.  If  too  Tnany  of 
our  troop*  are  stationed  in  SVN  they  run  the  risk  of  being 
air-striked." 

"We  have  been  given  temporary  use  of  the  border  areas 
in  Cambodia  to  concentrate  our  troop*  because  it  Is  com¬ 
pletely  safe  there.*’ 

"The  NVA  has  to  be  stationed  in  Cambodia  to  stand  ready 
against  the  aggression  of  Cambodia  by  U.S.  troop*.  More¬ 
over,  the  Cambodian  frontier  being  completely  secure,  the 
NVA  is  using  it  to  set  up  it*  rear  bases  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  troops." 
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VIET  c:t»NO  t*KLSONKRS 
CAf»TURED  tS  THK  Rr.in'BLIC;  Of  VIETNAM 
DURING  THE  ALLIED  CAMBODIAN  Ol'ERATIONS:  MAY-J«'NE  I  ♦?<« 

(VI  This  fyport  describes  rrsult*  o(  lntrrvi#>w»  of  ZS  Virt  Con*  (Vf,  j 
pri»oi»«»r*  (PW'il  takm  in  thr  Republic  of  Virt  Nam  fRVN»  'fnrir*  th» 
time  of  the  Cambodian  operations  in  May  and  June  V^TO;  thrsr  r> 
are  compared  with  results  of  interviews  held  with  2**  NVA  I'W  •  tair*  p 
ui  RVN  and  the  results  of  interviews  of  100  NVA  PW's  captured  withrr. 
Cambodia  during  the  same  time  period.  Where  interpretative  cort,' 
mefrts  a;.*e  made*  it  is  against  a  background  of  additional  results 
able  from  several  lines  of  continuing  research  into  the  background  and 
attitudes  of  NVA  and  VC  soldiers. 


Objectives 

(V)  TMs.  report  is  intended  to  provide  fact-based  information  and 
perspective  on  the  impact  of  the  Cambodian  operations  upon  VC  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  stationed  within  RVN  at  the  time  the  Cambodian  op¬ 
eration#  were  begun. 

Background 

(U)  In.rdpofts  released  early  in  1970,  it  was  concluded  that  VC 
morale  had  deteriorated  seriously  as  Indicated  by  factors  described 
as  generalised  deterioration  of  the  will  to  fight;  negative  reaction 
against  Party  control  methods;  and  recognition  of  unfolfilled  promises . 
unachieved  ^jectives,  and  ahaence  of  any  positive  rewards.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  concluded  that  NVA  morale  was  firm  and  would  re¬ 
quire  an  extravagant  surprise  Allied  action  of  the  magnitude  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  bombing  and  ARVN  invasion  of  North  Viet  Nam  (NVNI  to  seriously 
damage  the  NVA  morale. 
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(V)  PretJittAbl y  ,  (>f  th«“  i  ontf>4r*ttv«'ly  lowo'r  VC  moratr, 

•VC  rracttnrt  lu  th**  "•ur'vri!**-  r-Kir^iyiiilimt  Alli*-'!  action"  r»**|mr«*d  to 
^tanvafir  NVA  moral*-  be-  rmtrt-ntr  tKan  thr  rracttccn*  of 

\VA  troops  bast'd  in  RVN  b*il  possibly  would  hr  IrSS  srvrrr  than  tbr 
ffaettons  of  any,  NLF  <lir»'<tly  »m{»act*'d  in  C-ambcxlia.  Thr  surprise 
Allietl  entry  in  Cambtvtia  precisely  fitted  the  spec ifirations  for  an 
estrarafant  disruptive  action. 

t-r*»i  «‘dur«- 

(U)  Interviews  with  twenty-tive  VC  I'Ws  captured  within  KV*C  be¬ 
tween  Vtay  and  June  av*>r<t£ed  about  three  hours  and  fifteen  n;in- 

utes  m  ienitth:  all  FW's  were  interviewed  within  I  -  JO  days  of  their 
capture.  The  interviews  were  identical,  except  for  necessary  changes 
based  on  geographic  location,  to  those  conducted  with  NV'A  PW's  rap¬ 
tured  in  Cambodia  and  in  RVN. 

Results 


(U)  Results  are  treated  ir.  terms  of  enemy  conviction  that  Cambodia 
represents  a  safe  haven;  enemy  reaction  to  the  surprise  Allied  invasion 
of  the  NLP  safe  haven;  impact  of  Allied  psyop  programs;  and  effects 
upon  enemy  indoctrination  and  propaganda.  Additionally,  comparisons 
are  made  between  responses  of  the  RVN-based  VC,  RVN-based  NV'A, 
and  Cambodia-based  NVA  PW’s. 


Enemy  Conviction  that  Cambodia  is  a  '*Safe  Haven” 

(U)  A  combination  of  indoctrination  and  propaganda  (point  1|  re¬ 
inforced  by  personal  experience  and  confirming  information  from 
comrades  (point  Z)  caused  VC  troops  in  RVN  to  be  (irmly  convinced 
that  Cambodia  was  their  totally  secure  "safe  haven"  (point  31  in  which 
they  could  rest,  regroup,  resupply,  and  orffseixe  for  sorties  into  RVN 
(Attachment  "A")i 
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Cone  lu  •tons 

(I’)  For  thr  conyt-nifner  ttf  th»-  t>s*-cuttyr  tonclusion*  «»r»- 

given  here,  rsther  th^n  in  the  u»iMt  sequence  *t  the  en«i  of  the  reywrt 

I.  The  surprise  entry  of  ARVN/trS  troops  into 
Cjimb(Mii.».  which  initiJiny  h*»f  *  detnorsiixing 
effetl  upon  Nl-K  troops  locatefi  in  f  anibcMlta , 
had  almost  th«'  sarne  «-ff*-<t  urmn  V'<,  troops  lo¬ 
cated  in  RVN,  The  he^vy  itt^pact  upon  th«  Vf 
troops  is  thought  to  bav»  .tccurred  for  a  «on»- 
binatiun  of  reasons:  even  though  the  elenient 
of  unexpected  personal  lianger  was  not  present 
and  the  news  was  not  exploited  '•'igorously  through 
payop  efforts  within  RVN,  comparatively  little 
"official"  news  was  reaching  them  through  normal 
NLF  communications  channels.  Tne  consequent 
uncertainty  about  their  situation,  coupled  with 
the  low  state  of  morale  already  existing,  caused 
a  temporary  reaction  that  was  probably  at  least 
aa  great  as  that  experienced  by  the  NLF  troops 
la  Cambodia. 

Z.  Tbc  Impact  of  the  Allied  Cambodian  entry  on  the 
morale  of  VC  PW’s  captured  in  RVN  caused  a 
striking  shift  of  opinion  on  'Srho  will  win  the  war'*. 
Between  March  1970  and  June  1970,  those  who 
thought  NLF  srould  win  were  reduced  by  47%; 
the  nun^er  that  thought  RVN  srould  win  increased 
by  114%.  In  March  1970,  about  Z  out  of  every 
J  RVN>based  VC  believed  NLF  'Srould  win  the 
srar":  in  June  1970,  Z  out  of  every  3  believed 
RVN  sroultl  win. 

3.  The  complete  conviction  possessed  by  enemy 
troops,  created  by  loDg*term  indoctrination  and 
personal  experience,  that  Cambodia  waa  their 
"safe  haven"  caused  the  Allied  Cambodian  in¬ 
cursion  to  have  an  especially  negative  impact 
on  morale. 


UNCLASSffED 


4.  ComnmniiattoR*  frotn  hiithrr  tu  VC 

tronpm  in  RVN  wrr**  ***v*>rel|f  diaruplird  t<rmpo- 
rariJy,  AmHhrr  f4i4tnr  whi«  h  hurt  rnftnv 
nwrair  was  tht*  ifwibtlity  •>(  thf  I'arty  indot  • 
truMtlon/propaKsn<i»  mat  hint-rv  to  transmit 
»  s«t  of  'Vxplanattons"  ami  'justifications" 
to  the  men  In  the  field  to  pri*\'id«'  thr  trm;ps 
with  a  shared  consistent  um!«- r  stand  try  of  the 
events  in  Cantbccdia  in  terms  of  I'artv  policy. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  e*tra  effort  w*i 
eserted  within  RVN  lor  timely  psyop  e \pl>»itati<tn 
of  the  dramatic  news  of  the  Allied  entry  into 
Cambodia. 

6.  Two  items  relatint  to  NI.F  failure  to  meet  es- 

pectations  held  by  their  troops,  that  were  created 
by  indoctrination  and  propaganda,  are  the  firmly.- 
planted  belief  that  Cambodia  represented  assured 
safety  and  that  NLF  would  be  able  to  counter^ 
attack  and  retaliate  in  great  strength.  The  con. 
cept  of  Cambodia  as  a  "safe  haven"  was  demolished 
(at  least  temporarily!  and  many  months  have  passed 
in  which  the  only  semblance  of  retaliation  is  rep> 
resented  by  inconclusive  relatively  small-scale 
activities  against  the  comparatively  weak  and 
untrained  Cambodian  Army.  This  failure  pro¬ 
vides  productive  themes  for  psyop  exploitation. 
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(V' I  I.  IK«-  t}u»  <»f i«»n  tif  vk^  y  NLK  trrwtjt*  k(k*^r»  in  «  h*  »  r.  •‘s*-. 

.  by  nffii  •  r»  «»f  <  with  £4''  *»f  th»'  Aft<*  - 

rnrnt  A  In  Alt  <  »«•  •*  <:An'b**»hA  hAft  b*'*-n  rt*-»c  rib«-»'  4*  4 

•*f.-  hAvrn: 

B**f«*r**  th»*  BVN'/fS  -*  VkI  »•!•<  u****! 

troop*  rntnr***!  <’4m*  - »  l  S*f»  hAvm  24*’ 

bo<iiA  ,  rfirf  your  b*«»b  r»  And  rrgroupri  t-nl 

•  •r  ;*<>lit>»  aI  o(fi<  ••r» 

«-v»-T  vkith  y«>u 

rvA«on«  uihy  Nl.f' 
tniop*  ■mt  rr  in  <  Aoibo. 
diA  ’  What  ukAs  »Aid  ' 

(I'l  2.  A  matority  of  th*- R  VN-bA«*-d  Vf'  PW#  had  prrsoriAl  knrr*  U  '“tt*  '•? 
nr*  -ini  ur*ion  i.onditton«  in  <'AP>b«»diA  »»r  had  sp^nt  •omr  tin  *  in  f  ao- b,,»  : 

Mad  bi-^-n  in  Cambodia  4f*'*'  ' 

Mad  travritfdl  back  and  24*'< 

forth  b^'turrr-n  RVN  and 

Cambodia 

♦Not  mutually  cxclusirr. 

(V)  I.  As  a  rrsultof  indoctrination  and  personal  raprrirncr  ,  «  igf-r 

pi'rcfnt  of  the  sample  believed  NLF  troops  were  in  Cambodia  beraus*  it 
was  their  totally  secure  safe  haven  and  reKronpment  area  or  rear  base: 

Do  you  knfiw  why  NLF  --  Safe  haven  Sh*’, 

troops  were  in  Cambo-  --  Rear  base /re-  32*^ 

dia"*  Itrouprrent  area 


Fnemy  Reaction  to  Surprise  Allied  Entry  in  Cambodian  "Safe  Haven' 

1  Three-quarters  of  the  RVN-based  VC  sample  raised  their  opinion  of  APVN 
strength  because  of  the  obieclive  demonstration  of  power  afforded  by  the 
ARVN/US  entry  into  Cambodia  (point  41.  It  was  judged  that  there  would  b*- 
a  balanced  effect  upon  the  morale  of  NV’A  troops  but  a  very  large  decrease 
in  VC  morale  had  occurred  (point  51.  Although  it  was  thought  that  the  NLF 
troops  would  counterattack  and  fight  even  harder  (point  bl,  the  nurr.ber  of 
those  in  the  sample  that  thought  the  NLF  would  win  the  war  decreased  by 
4T^  and  the  number  that  believed  RVN  would  win  increased  by  114*»  Ipoint 
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^  R  V  \  «trfr>tftR  i*  n  "Hilt  "f  A  R  V  *>.  i  •  »it  r  v  tn?.>.  <  *,«.>‘,.t  a^:!.  •;  »  ■ 

,  r»-A««-<<  thetr  t‘<iti;T\jit.- ■ 


(Ltv«’  v«»u  r*)»*  IT 

vo'ir  f  itttt'r  M* 

<»f  th«*  »tri-ngth  aivj  R*  . 

t>  riT’ motion  «»f  AHVN 

«nMi  »  tR<  V  *  n 

tt  (A%fiib<-thd 

•1;  ti  •  r 

-  -  Sa'ti* 

-  -  l.jiwcr 

(1*  H«- »!w>r!»»-ji  MktTi'  *!i\  !•■«  v;  tt,,  qit. 

'>  '‘iin  t-ntrv  «;•  i  ur  m  tV*  '’;f>r4f* 

.  N V btit  A  nsA’orttv  t»  U  that  th*  r  i 

■  A  .  r»‘<«  #f  d : 

,  f  y-—  * 

V  »-  •  r;  "  A  ■  ■  \,- 

•  • * 

'i.  t 

’■.C*r..r 

Would  vn-u  »ay  that'  th* 
♦■£f«'it  of  th<-  t  AfTibtx! la n 

otw  rations  -a  ill  i*i"  r»-aj>«- 

or  rit'c'r«-a»«-  thf  -rioral* 

of  VC  and  NVA  *«>l'!i'  r»  * 

,  -  -  !n-  r<  as«'  . 

--  N<.  chant*  LC 

-  *  I  »«-c  r*  as*- 

-y-i-'"  - 

IS' 

2'“ ' ' 

<11  h'r> rty-f'ight  n<'r'  «-'nt  h«  li*-vo«{  that  NLF  TTifiral* 

•A  ould  rctroat  wh:!*-  only  f»  It  th  at  th,»  ir  troo:i«  -wf  ijl' 

t’ght  hardt'r  aa  a  rosult  of  th«  Carr.bodian  incursion:' 

■A  a «  sh  r  .  r  I  *' 

;  -■  aur.t*  rat*a  .«  s'." 

In  g»’n«*ral,  ho»  do  you 
thTih  your  own  troops 
■»ill  react  to  this  new  d«-- 
vrlooment  in  Carnbodia"’ 

-  -  C i»unt*  r attack  f 
fight  harder 
--  NLF  retreat/ 
morale  shaken 

t.  ^ 

48" 

fl'l  B«*tw-«*en  \farrh  1^70  and  lunr  i'iTR  th*-  number  of  those  w  ha''  thoueh 

that  NLF  would  win  was  reduced  by  47*'.  .  The  number  of  those  who  th*'ucht 
CVN  would  win  increased  by  114*'^; 

NLF  RVN 

Wins  Wins 

In  March  l'»70: 

Who  did  you  think  would 
win  the  war’ 

toOn 

28*; 

tin  lune  1970;» 

Who  do  you  think  will 
win  the  war’ 

un 

hO^T 

Net  Change: 

-4Tr 

♦  ii4n 

2(.9 
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t  .-t  v\l.. t  “I'i' 


:»%  t'f 


r»  •»  \  *: 


(t  »  Vt  F\v  * 


th.  >11' 


iSi*."'  i  jn 


.«)»•  r.»t »«  *1* 


Tun*  *»*■• 

Vm  for.  V>■^^  1“  «»'  ' 


(It 


»  4,  “ 


v.-i  r.-<‘  -nv  r  t.,.  *..s« 

— - v.  . 

. furth.  r  qu.  ^»•  r,  ^  t 

.  ,  r  h.  ur  .  ' 

h- vab.tHV  ol  »!>•  f  t.., 

,  in).  *,%.■  t,l.  r,.!'-  t.-n.1-  •  '•*•  * 

f;  ;,:;;uT, . . .  •■•''"r",'';".-;'!".'" 'T.' 

.  .  of  '.  't»  >  f  i.  »n" «*•♦•*  !>•  ‘I'**--  •*  ■ 

.,.C.  .  .  ouM  W.  K.  Iv  vv,-.  Ttftv-*..  TV  r.  .  r.t  r.  ^11. 
rallv  ..ppvaU;  U"  n.-,^ of  ^  ambo<nt»  . 

r.  .  ntv  :«  rc.n»  of  th.-  sample  h.-arH  ^  f :  7. 

,.  ,,,  .,„1,  „r.lv  b..l,.v.bU  .  T.-n.v  . 

V  ftv  •ixix  rc.-nt  h.-arrt  a irborn.- louHsp^  aV*  T  •  *  *■ 

V  Vl  rrly  'b."  b.H  ,.(  ,b.  ,i.b.  b,ll.v  ■-  ..b!v  p.  r  .  ■ 
A.  :,  h.  art.  ,.1.  arty  nr  content  <20*^  ment  .on  rallv 

all  Thirtv-txbo  percent  recaUthen,..,  or  content 

alia  iritty  f  _  Tk  I  m  i  -  fwan#* 


a 


i^iorr  r*  ft  r* 


Y*r^oWTC<  m  rvv««*  ^ 

12%  TTT.  ntTon  rally  or  T.urr.  nd.  r  appt-aU  none  ttt.  n 
to  (  .ambodja . 

.  r.  ad  GVN  nf.,9paper.  and  t  ijtht  p.  re  nt  had  heard 

(I  )  Licht  percent  had  r.-ati  .e  aj—K' 

(t round  loudspeaker  tnessa^e*. 


c;% 


(Ul 


(U» 


Fffect  on  Enemy  Indoctrination/ Propaganda  Nlachinerx 

PW's  skhich  touch  upon  issue*  that  have  been  tr.  ated  ovb  r 
mterviewB  of  PW  s.  unic  indoctrination  and  propaganda,  shov 

some  length  of  time  in  enemy  ^.  .  .  I,,,  traced  rather  dir.  ctlv  to 

a  consistent  pattern  of  responses  it  i, 

niiabir  that  the  PW's  arr  rcRurititating  mhat  thf y  I 

PWs  to  question#  about  an  issu  ■•me 
nation  over  a  len-ithy  period  of  time  (,v»int  81. 
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H  )  In  ‘  iintrJkst  to  th«*  u«Oiil  .  fMttt  rn«t  *if  uf  «»»  <  r 

•  lion**"*  bv  PW  '»  t»«  «ju*  i|<'«t>nie  iKitb  i**  <»  *-  -*  • 

.  iilu«trat»Mt  bf  p«>int  tt*.  v»-rv  van*  rt  rr«tM>n»<  •  r«  rti^<5<  to  »■*<>  qjo  ^t,  -r  - 
aho«tt  r«*t  ♦•nl  rvt-nt*  (f»tirst«  ♦,  l<»».  . 

<l'>  Wh»T«*  aut  b  unusual  variabtlitv  in  an««<  r«  o< or*  ,  it  i«  a  *.«(•  » 

that  inHoi  trinat><.>n<'t>rot>at{an<*a  ban  (aita->t  or,  rtior*  lito-lvin  s«  ,  ‘ 

not  otturrrrf.  Th»"  of  variability  vibiiti  «  Ka  ra<  ti  rir*  *  t‘ •  »•  •«'«».  ■' 

*u£ic«‘»ta  ,  in  i  onipa  ^■^•on  fit  th»*  i  ,oi»«i«t*  nt  :i«»ft  m»f  in*-**  r* 
lor  aitr.ila  r  question* .  that  th*  r*-  Ka«»  nt'tt  y*t  b*  «n  to*  *  f>«r  * 

•  w  t' r  to  be  proiriderl  throuch  th<»  NLt*  itmfiM  t  riMatitto  an*!  j.rf.sw'  i' »'>'  ■;  *  a  *  '  - 

(I  )  Ihurinf  imbx-trinat ton ,  taa#  th*  r*-  •  v.-r  any  'ft*  «!*«">•  '  ?  *  •; 

war  ha*  lasted  for  so  many  v*-ar»  '  M  hat  rt-aaona  r> 

(I’l  Answers  to  Question  8  shtiwn  below  il!»i*t rat*  tfo  ;  t,*j*  ,*»  <■■ 
r«  sponses  recardinfi  issut^s  which  have  r»'<  eiv.  d  |onr-t»  r->-  •-f  . 

phasis  durinif  indoctrination. 

rs  intervention  in  SV'N. 

Because  the  l*S  inti-rferes  in  SVN.'. 

Because  of  l*S  intervention  in  Vietnani  and  aid  tft  th*  '"/.'S 
puppet  ftove  rnment. 

'  Althouch  the  Front  is  stronger,  it  still  has  rrsanv  w.aV- 
nesses,  many  shortromings;  therefor*-,  it  hasn't  b»  rr  aht. 
to  defeat  the  enemy.  ' 

"Because  the  US  interferes  in  SV'N.' 

"Because  the  US  interferes  in  V'ietnam  and  b*'t  aus«  the  I*'; 
supports  the  GV’N.  ' 

"American*  have  sent  in  many  modem  arrrarrtent.  ame-ur.:- 
tion,  and  aircraft,  as  well  as  many  men  to  fight  such  a  sn-all 
country  as  ours.  This  is  why  the  war  against  Americans 
must  necessarily  be  a  long  and  dragging  one  before  the  final 
victory  comes." 

"The  US  has  poured  troops  and  heavy  weapon*  into  Vi»-tnam 
in  order  to  fight  us;  we  are  but  a  small  country  and  have  to 
fight  a  protracted  war  in  order  to  win." 

"Because  of  US  Intervention  in  Vietnam." 

"Because  the  US  interferes  in  SVN." 

"Americans  have  brought  aircraft  and  heavy  weapons  into  here 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  win  quirVlv. 
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(V)  th*  ».-•!  •  -aK.'''  A!h.  >•  tr-.  r,%  (i  r »' .  <  '<t  <  r  •  '!  <  *•  *  ,  '  . 

vour  txilit!  .*!  off?.  •  r-*  ••r  i  .•■■f  .  \.  r  fi4*’  V'-'j  •i''' iHk.'  .»><  »? 

<»f  th»  AMi*'*  tru<'p«  ^n*'  ■  q>i»  rv  <  ••  '  <»■  *  i-* 

(I  )  An**'**  r»  t<*  Qin  *  >.h^'A>  t  •  |<,A  illuAtr^tt'  tf.>  . ■»«  r  .  » K: !  :t S 

jn  Ft  «  that  .ir«-  l.»rk:<lv  •"If-i-'f  -  rat.  *-. 


n  . 

VS '(.V*.  h  tv.  >• 

..  •».  d  th. 

•A  ,»  r  t » ' 

^  i 

.*’•  hoc 

ha  !*.  ■  T' 

t»>  S 

e  <  ar :  fnetui 

to  .  . 

.  1  r  1 .  '.  » 

t  r--  : 

i  « 

t  ti  > ' 

■  h :  i-  1  : 

(,V\ 

•A  »11  f.i !  <  fi-r 

u;i  t' 

.  al-  .*  ! 

t**T 

th.  1  : 

fe  ra-.f 

«.«*»! 

iuxlia  hat  b«  1 

.  n  f 

r  'v:  ♦  f  ‘ 

f  »s  *  ; 

:.h 

“  r 

1  »  »  .'or* 

iintfi. 

,1 1 1  <  •  n  >  •  f  t  h  • 

u*  t  ■ 

i|r  -.f 

f  in*t 

^  • 

t  'I!*',  h 

,1  t  V  *  1  - 

ga  ni  / 

.ttions  A  ill  f 

icht 

At?’-  r ■ 

-S  «« 

!i» 

t-  r.it* 

t'o 

Th«  >  arirt-^  "lai'*  flat  t>!.  *  '•'  f<*r  ,  h  « “•; 

^h■>^^nfall  an'l  for  thi  m.  i«-,  v-t’rsi:  •■{  th.  Aar.  A»*  «  rrt  «  r 
al^o  b<  himf  Ivon  Nf>l  in  tt.>  v;  a*'a  r*  «  *ii  ‘h  s - 

7*  n«  Itvjne  in  f  ao^lxniia. 

Thi-  CVN  has  la-.irchcd  atta  rs  ;n  h  atr-lxtr' ,a  anc  ••■  .  r.."  ■ 

tonet  r  hav»-  a  pla<  «•  to  stay.  •  al!  hav»  t>.  r;<t  •  v*  rv'h;-,.; 

I  an  to  avoid  boine  a f.m':*  '! . 

'  Tho  .atfr»  *  inforn-*  d  us  about  Sshanou>'9  ov«  rthro.’  t\- 

riso  of  the  pupp*-t  I>>r!  Nof  to  iKra  t  r  by  tho  l*S.  Th*  v  sa-.r 
ArtM-rirans  »  orr  usint  I.rin  Nol  as  a  scrot-n  to  ronc  n.'  t'-i  ;r 
art  of  aggrossion  in  (  atr^botha  for  tht-  I'S  is  bt  iriE  r.  {••at>-d 
«*vt’ ryvih*' r*‘  in  SVN  and  in  ord.-r  to  br  ablr  to  ptil!  o-jr  r  : 

^VN  it  has  to  v  ko’n  th**  mar  at-r*>99  th«-  biirdor  to  f  arr  br  - 
dia,  using  Asians  to  fight  against  Asians  in  thtir  pla -• 

Lon  Nol  has  inv-itvd  Thiru  in  to  Eiv«  him  a  hand  to  rul<  .  o- 
pross  and  exploit  th«*  Cambodian  population,  but  th**-  srhimr 
of  opening  the  war  to  ail  over  Indochina  has  been  di-nounr-d 
by  world  public  opinion. 

"By  launching  attacks  in  Cambodia  the  Allies  did  inflict  a  f'-s 
material  losses  to  the  Front,  but  as  far  as  Front  Arrrv  s 
morale  is  concerned,  it  is  still  hi|;h,  for  nf*w  having  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Cambodian  people  who  arc  now  very  resentful  of 
Americans,  they  will  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  launch  a 
counter-offensive  and  in  th*-  *nd  will  win." 
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\  |0.  l>)i  Vt*u  thifii*  ni'V.  r<  !.«t  tl  ••  f  ■  v*  r^.^; 

t*.»f  th«’  vkar  will  .  iv*  !«!v  nr  wjI!  !.»•»♦  t.  nvr.  r  "  * 

(I  I  A  n*'»  i‘  r  *  »«t  Qut  <*»  M«r>  1 1  ^  1  f  *  Iw^t  r  .»t*  ti  •  *  <  f  ;  -  •  r  ; 

in.  (ill  1  nrt"*  I  St  •-««•  V  tn  r*s!»'ns<«  v^i,»*h  ir*  l.»ri.'>|v  *»  J  f  -  i"  ..  f  .  r- 

i  .an  s«-«-  ilt-.*rlv  thit  *li>  hi*,  rttmr  f,*-;.  1*.  «  r  . 

<i  < -v*' r  vw  t.  r  •'  .tri*!  it  **  itl’t  l>*  ^  lit  -  ft-;,  *■  r  *•* 

h.i s  n*>  l*>nii-  r  .inv  'm-n  t*.  .  ,*frv  <  »i  f!,*  .■•..»*•.  '*  -*»-  •*  .*  • 

will  st>»»r!  t«i  r*tr*-.«t  I*.*--  »■  t*-  '-VX  ,1;  t.  , 

-indrr*«  n<h  nt  .tn**  fr»*  »in<'*  r  ti.<  f,\  \  r-tf,*--. 

i  runt  n  ar  lw»s«  s  in  (  I'av.  I*.  «  n  v*  '  ■'  >  *'• 

Front  h.^  s  lost  its  sormL'lMs.' r*'  iro'i  vtl-i.t.  *  I.;.*'-  «  .s*?.-.  »  •■ 

against  th«'  tiVN.  T!i*  Front  will  !>•  «;•  »..iti<:  IF*  •  r 

Will  bf  oTi'.f  short*  r  .i*;-  . 

Th».  TT'.or*-  th«.  war  wj*!*  ns  tl.<  tlnnn*  r  All:*'^  tro'-rs  ar* 
spr«  ad  out  and  th*-r«  f«>r«  ri'i*r**  vn.|n*  rah!*  .  Th*  t'X 
rr*-at«-d  TTior*.  hatr*  »’  of  A**'*  ri  ans  an'ornr  th.  «  a** .‘.r,*  s;,- 
and  Laotian  population.  Th*  Front,  on  th*-  iontrary.  '.as 
found  roor*  slli*‘s;  th*-  w  hoi "  w  orh"  and  *  v<  n  t’:-*  Ar*  •  rit -sr: 
pvjblic  ar*-  against  this  war  aro  strontlv  r>r<:)t*  st  to* 
government's  action,  :l«-manf:;ng  the  withdrawal  f  t'S 
troops.  Th*.  Front  will  b*  able  to  win  mor*  qincVly. 

I  van  now  see  that  th**  I'S'tiVN  strength  is  rt-ally  cr«at; 
mf>reover,  formerly  Front  •«  ont  roll*- d  *ir  <  or!t*-st<c  art  as 
in  SVN  are  now  all  und<*r  GVN  control.  Th*-  war  scil!  sur*  - 
ly  end  very  soon  for  the  scab-  now  1<-ans  in  faN-or  rf  the 
GVN  for  victory.” 

■  Neither  side  wants  to  yi»-ld.  NVN  also  app<'-a1s  for  ’wore 
aid,  and  so  the  war  will  go  on  for  many  mor«-  years. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  GVN  is  winning  more  every  dav.  while 
liberation  troops  are  being  defeated  at  every  battle;  pre¬ 
sently  there  aren't  any  VC  regulars  in  Can  Duoc  District 
any  more,  but  only  a  handful  of  soldiers  in  hiding.  It  is 
certain  that  the  VC  will  soon  be  defeated  cemplet*  ly.  ” 
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t  h*  tli«-  vKr  '•urt  Ji***  »iut  t«»  «  «n»< 

qui<  kt'f  th»-  t  SMiV'N  vk  ill  l»<  »h  ,  fitr  •  yi-n  in  SV*<  xh*  y 

*f*'  ifit  atMhIf  «•!  wk  innn<it,  »  ttn  »  ,  <  *n  f 

ih*^  I’S  ha»  1«  I  h<*n<  ••  an'l  manv  rtiffw  <il»i«  «, 

Th**  w«»r|d  m'lll  if»t*-rv*  n»  jn«f  fh*’  !'S  will  hkiv*-  Im  fwill  !>«f  ^ 
il*  friHip*.  1*  will  b«‘  *1  (HKirwr. 

'  Hill  (nr  th*'  atta<l>«  airainnt  Fr*>nt  r*'ar  ha«*  «  m  f 
th*-  Front  will  hav*  b*-*  n  .»b|.  t**  win  *i*>on,  but  row  th*  -a  .*  r 
will  no  *»n  loni8*'r  and  will  l»*.  m«ir*  riitorou*.  H*.w*  v*  r  ,  st 
i«  *  *-rtain  that  in  th*-  «-n«t  th*  Fr»>nt  will  win.  ' 

Ilavtnn  loat  its  r*-ar  bas«>s  th*  Front  no  lonn*-r  has  a  su;j-.i!v 
baa**,  a  launchinn  pa*l  fron*  whtrh  to  atta*  k  SVN,  an'l  aw  a 
r**awlt  it  will  aoon  b**  d«'f*at«”d,  and  th*-  war  will  b*-''o*r.*- 
«hort«*r  and  rnd  soon.’ 

’  Thr  VC  are  bound  to  b«*  drfeatrd,  and  ao  the  war  will  •  r*; 
very  aoon,” 

'  The  finhtin*  ia  intensified  so  a  peace  solution  can  be  arriv*'*i 
at  for  the  liberation  forces  are  now  in  very  bad  shape, 

"The  US  still  refuses  to  pull  out  its  troops,  the  war  is  sur*- 
to  go  on  for  much  longer. '' 

"Both  sides  are  intensifying  the  fighting  in  order  to  nego> 
tiate,  and  soon  there  will  be  a  coalition  government  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.” 


Comparison  of  Responses  of  VC  PW*s Captured  in  RVN  and  NVA  PWa 
Captured  in  RVN  and  Cambodia 

(U)  II.  VC  PW's  captured  in  RVN  and  NVA  PW’s  captured  in  RVN  and  ir 
Cambodia  are  essentially  similar  ia  respVct  to  age  in  years,  social  *  la*** 
of  family,  availability  of  adequate  food,  and  expectations  of  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  enemy.  Religion  is  also  grossly  similar  although  no  Cathc 
lies  are  found  in  the  RVN  NVA  sample.  A  similar  degree  of  acceptance 
IS  given  to  Fbrty  means  of  control  and  discipline  such  as  group  discus¬ 
sions,  criticism  sessions,  and  membership  in  )-man  cells. 

(UJ  The  two  NVA  groups  ar**  essentially  similar  but  differ  from  the 
VC  in  resp**ct  to: 
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*-  «-<4u«  «tu>n:  Vi  4v>'r.tt:«  VA  *v*  r**f, 

--  rt>4^an«i  •*!  rntry  *ti»o  t  ♦»>*’  >,(  V(  v»  ,  i- » 

AtMl  4A*'  Art  d;  »<»“  tt<  NVA  ji  r»  draft*  d. 

--  W*  owinit  (•MitMtiofM rV  l*ar»v  *«>»  TTibr  r»:  V»  <  U»t»i  «  »*■»  ,* 

NVA  about  A*'..  ( Tf.,»  /tf',  tintir*-  for  tf.**  I>  V'*. .  f»a  « *  d 

Vi'  I*  umiaibiltv  hiifh  hut  i*  rod  1 1»»  •*r  r*  <  f ,  < 

-«  b«’n*-fil*  f«»r  (hwahltd  v*‘t*  ran;  h*-*'  .if  A  *  f  .»  t’.'v  ;  •!.* 
fMV’iu  nt  **r  a  p.  n*t<if«  and  fob  or  tra'nitij;,  *,f  **  .j.  . 

--  •'^tjuiaur.'  fu  hoatili  a*  t?*>n;  Vf‘  have  ti.o^r,  NVA  ir  f;'.  *.  •  .  .* 
NVA  in  f'afob*idia  bav*-  )*-aat. 

--  imfo.trinatmn  at  *-iitrr  to  a.  rvir*-:  '**>*'  of  ? :VA  t  »v  *?  -»*! 

av*Ta*."  of  AO  hour*;  «>f  Vt'  f#*«  .-iv.  d  an  av*  rajE.  .jf  -  h<»  ;r« 

fThia  fat  tor  not  n.*r«*<i*arilv  « omparabl.’i. 

•  t'onaid.'f '  rallv  or  othrr  mean*  of  df-frrt  jon;  V'f  tttjf  •  aa  'dt*  n 
aa  NVA. 

--  trught  drfrct  if  right  opportunity:  VC  b0\:  NVA-FVN  12- /NVA 
Cambodia 


(1)  12,  Thf  poasibility  of  RVN/US  entry  into  Cambodia  ua«  a  rurror  that 
varied  in  the  extent  to  which  it  reached  differe?»t  enemv  group*; 


S»tur<. 

■c  of  Sa 

ytple 

Question 

Answer 

RVN 

RVN 

CAM 

vr 

NVA 

NVA 

Before  Allied  troops 

No,  none  did 

5^•r 

entered  Cambodia; 

Yes,  all  did 

20% 

08% 

21' 

Did  the  people  you 

Yes,  some  did 

20% 

08% 

10% 

knew  and  worked  with 
think  that  RVN  or  US 
troop*  would  ever 
come  into  Cambodia'* 

(U)  15.  A  sixeable  percentafte  of  each  of  the  three  itroups  believed  the  top 
leaders  in  Hanoi  would  strike  back  after  the  Cambodian  entry.  Unless  the 
NLF  propagandists  have  been  able  to  portray  their  modest  efforts  against 
the  Cambodia  troops  in  Cambodia  as  massive  retaliation.  sorrH*  disilhis ion* 
ment  should  have  occurred  as  time  passed  since  the  end  of  Allied  Cambodian 
operations  without  any  substantial  NLF  retaliation  against  RVN/US  troop*. 
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b  jt  !*'£ 

S<M|f 

RV, 

.  '<» 

R  .  • 

Syg  ft  1  ‘ 

f  A 

Vf 

A 

■  '.A 

ipt*  nsifv 

*>.!’■ 

•  a  • 

'  r  ^ 

T  .  f.  ,.«•* 

\r 

.... 

U*  V<.»I  thin-  that  th*  ‘  i*"-  ■  ‘  I 

•>l>' 

,AU».  lUn...  f.  f*  ?!.  .  f.  -*#  U'  --- 

ti»  tr4*  n*ifY  ••r  *'•'• 

(I  »  !♦.  Th.  Ihri  .  *•  t*  of  r.  r.  f,  r.  »»r4  <*•  nt  fo.ff  s» r  • 

n.  valoUlion  of  »fi.  ol-f  •a¥i»«i£  «Ki4l  Uro ih* f  it  v  hr*  ■  '-nt.  -  . 

on  fin.!  •hallov.  b*  •*mY  t*.  <.»-io  •  ft,  f  . 

NVA  ¥».r.  nu.h  oot.  r* -.tr^jn*  .‘  jr/tb.ir  inf  •  rt»f  t  **  -  r,  of  »f,.  •  •( 

jtions  and*  ff.  .  t  of  fb.  AHVN.ntrv  into  t  aobodU  than  »*  r.  ♦f*  <  40 
l»a<**  d  NVA  uh*.  »•  r.  dir.  .  llv  jff.  s  t.  «i.  b.  aua*-  th*  HV  -h-*..*:  *  ./  ^4' 

•  iirviv.  .f .  «>n«id*  rahly  l*>ng*  fan.i  m«>r*  mton*.*  *  ombat  »  ngag*  o  ♦^nt  •  ^  tf  t' 
ARVN/rs  for*  *  •  ami  *•••¥«*  n<*t  dir*  1.1W  and  p*  raonally  by  *u*  ' • 

d.  no.lition  of  th.-  b«  li.f  that  <  an.bo.fia  rrtif*  •.-nt*  d  *omp|.-f  *af.  tv. 

(t‘f  But  if  th«*  c  om  lttai'W*.  baaojf  on  ahallcm  analvaia  arr  ai  r»M*'r, 
happ.  n»  to  thr  firnify-.  ntrrm  h. d  <  on.  ♦  t<  that  moral*  >•  .  rod**'  by  .  * 

to  ini  r*-a«ingly  larK»T  amount*  of  l.*ncthy  r¥p*'ri*“nf «•  of  hardaf  ip*  -t  'i^ 
b*  mu.-h  mor.-  iorr.*et  to  r.  aaon,  aft.T  morr  d»-rply  •rarrbjr*#  ana!v*i<. 
th*  RVN-ba«.'«t  NVA  arr  «h«min«  th«'  appropriate  and  a«-r.  ptable  f}«  er».  .■ 
reaction  amf  it  i«  the  factor*  of  •urpri*e,  unanticipated  d*  »tru>  tion  oi  z- 
portaitt  cherifhed  b*  tief  that  Cambodia  repr*  *ented  *af«ty,  and  *u*tajn*  *. 
t.  n*itv  of  aKtre*»iye  attach  that  ca«»ed  the  e«a*feratrd  irr  oa.  t  on  moral. 
Cambodian-ha*ed  NVA  troop*. 


ieation 


Ratini 


Have  you  rai*ed or  lowered  Higher 
your  e*timation  of  thr  Same 

strength  and  determina»  |>»wer 
tion  of  A R  VN  troop*  •ince 
they  entered  Cambodia  ’ 

Is  the  general  morale  and  Increased 
fighting  spirit  of  NVA  sol-  Same 
diers  increased  or  de-  Decreased 

creased  now  as  a  result 
of  the  Cambodian  operations'* 

Is  the  general  morale  and  Increased 
fighting  spirit  of  VC  sol-  Jlsme 
diers  increased  or  de-  Decreased 

creased  now  as  a  result  of 
the  Cambodian  operation*  ’ 

Z7f, 


Source 

of 

Sampl* 

R  VN 

RVN 

(  A  V? 

VC 

NVA 

NVA 

72*; 

ZK 

t-. 

zcr. 

24^ 

IPr 

0*1^ 

12*; 

24*V 

44-- 

n- 

izn 

08-. 

08% 

zs*; 

4<r. 

h8%  ' 

20^ 

is-* 

11% 

izn 

lb-* 

10% 

•^6*; 

40% 

47-* 

(L’)  TW  Wtanrr  c»l  uninion  «htmt  «rh<*  «itl  win  tHr  w*r  h«*H  W 

l^’W  *  captured  in  HVS  (turmi;  th*-  Attii-tt  c  art^hn'iian  nfM^ratinn*  t»» 

favor  RVN  by  alrnuat  ^  tu  t.  C.ati\bu<ha<ba«v«l  NVA  troop*  wrr*-  aff*-?  t*"! 
to  atmoat  the  came  evtent. 


Source 

of 

Sample 

Mar.h  F»70 
iKoueht  M.r 
wuulii  win 

tn  Ittne  t<t70 
ihoueht  Nl,r 
woui«i  win 

Net  C'han*er 
♦  Believe  in 
NI.F  virtorv 
r*»»lut'e»l  hjr; 

VC  inr'a 
taken  in  It  V'N 

no*. 

tz*. 

-47% 

NVA  FW* 
taken  in 
CamboHia 

♦>«*. 

21% 

-ST% 

NVA  PW* 
taken  in  RVN 

fcS*, 

50% 

-!»% 

Source 

of 

Sample 

March  I9T0 
thoucht  RVN 
urottid  win 

In  June  l<t70 
thou«ht  RVN 
would  win 

Net  Chance: 

•  Believe  in 
RVN  victory 
increaaed  by; 

VC  PW’a 
taken  in  RVN 

28n 

60% 

♦114% 

NVA  PW* 
taken  in 
Cambodia 

m 

34% 

♦09% 

NVA  PW* 

20% 

32% 

♦40% 

taken  in  RVN 
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(  Ih'  b*  l«>iA  'fi  ♦«»  •*  f|<i»  *• }»»»  .*  *  i  * 

...A*  »’  • .» »  ».«>•’  b%  laflr*'  .t^wtut  V  •  ,r» f<>f 

\l  f  ..ii'.  h.mij  jr»  <  *  1  h»-  <  th*  r>.  •  ,*|i  •  •{ 

.  <>>j‘  tfuif  lh*  '  ri-.t-urttm  r»  .  «  tin***  h*  l'.r»  i*.»  •  .*•*  !*•**  -.^ 

,!•!  U.  !t  1*  ant  I'r  n«>t«'  tKat  «lt  !■»  <»  •  n  ji*  . 

<»!■«.  ‘  r  ‘  >  fir't  V  *n  <  an  bixtta  . 

( t  .  '‘i*'  lit  «a(<tY  in  4  antbo'lia  r«vnf«»r»  »•'?  bv  ti*  r  «>'>''*  I  *  m:.  ' 

. .  r  r..  r  r.  .*».  .i»  bt  r  »  «  h I .  h  at t  •  st  •  <i  to  lh»  ab*»'n»  of  A  IIi*  «:  .i  ■  1  v  >  t  . 

«  l■'■\  ■  <  .  in  nty  troop*  tbat  «'at»<ho»)ia  vraa  inrj*-i  /*  th  ?r  >».«!•  '  ^ 

t'n  ♦!  .  <  .in>ho<Han  op*  ration;  Hi<t  th»  laitr*-  or 

t;i  .  r*.  *A.  r  •!«  s  viiith  vo'i  .itroit  fto-  r>’a<ion«  for  SI  F  tr'*<-»r>*  b-  r 

I  .«  ir  Im*'  ‘  1  I  ■  \\  t  !  t  A  .1  “i  <»a  iH  ' 


tbir  .irtMV  i«  t**m}xjra rily  takinc  rrfu«»*  in  (.aml>*j*iTa  b»<aVj«* 
•1  1*  .1  n<  iitral  loiintrv  an*}  fr*  *•  from  FS  bombini!  ar**  *;•  *tr>*-  - 
tion;  t}i.inli!i  to  Can^boHia  our  n-ar  ba*«»»  ran  b«  <  orvobt*  Iv 
*•  *  urv .  ■ 

Whil*'  thi-  figbtin*  i»  and  h«*ary  in  SVS’  »*«•  hav*  to  ••>  . 

at  rtm*  to  thr  t'amhodian  frontier  in  order  to  saf*-i;uard  oor 
fort  es;  (!ambodia  bein*  a  neutrtil  country  wr  ar«-  uaine  it  to 
!ii"t  up  our  rear  baaca  to  atockpilr  pur  arrapona,  amrt  onition 
and  ffM>d  aupplies." 

"In  our  rountry  »*•  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  I’S  rriodt  rn 
tfci-aponry  such  a*  chemicals,  napalm  bombs ,  the  B-'?Z 
bomber  which  is  very  destructive.  This  is  the  reason  whv 
»»ur  troops  ha%'e  to  take  refuge  in  Cambodia  where  they  bay** 
been  given  temporary  use  of  the  border  areas  and  where 
they  ran  be  in  complete  security.*' 

"W  e  are  using  Cambodia  aa  a  sanctuary  to  stockpile  our 
weapons  and  ammunition  depots.*' 
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'  Fro<it  forrrs  hav<>  morv  •ocurity  in  CninboHt*  for  wr 
tKink  tiuit  the  US  «itl  nut  tnkip  IK*  riali  nf  gotncnirro** 
tiHP  burdrr  «nH  attnrkinK  in  Cambcxfin.  Ik 
o«tr  troof>«  regroup*  repleninh  their  nrmnment*  antrr'u- 
Rltion.  and  fcmrf  auppliea.  and  get  reinfnrretnenta  for 
their  ranks  before  going  acroaa  the  border  again  to  . 
fight  in  SVN.  This*  in  my  opinion*  haa  been  poaaible 
because  of  a  secret  agreement  with  the  .Sihanouk  govern 
ment. " 

"bfe  are  in  Cambodia  to  be  protected  ft'om  the  CVN 
sweep  operations  and  the  terrifying  bonihing  by  R-Si  «. 
We  are  in  Camb<Hiia  to  rest  and  recuperate*  to  regroup 
and  re*eqtttp  ourselves*  to  get  reinforcrmenls  before 
going  back  to  SVN  to  fight." 
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APPENDIX  1 

CASE  STUDY  FOB  TINH  THUONG  (AFFECTICN) 
CAMPAIGN  (REPORTED  IN  VOLUME  I) 


COXFIDENTIU 


^  IWOTirnr  9mM  lUK  -  mft  fttmo 


CONFIDENTIAL 


TfNH  THI'ONi.  rAMI'AK.N 


(I’l  of  tfata  rollr*  u*«Tf  in  th«F-  Tmh  Thu*»n(ie  f  iral'jatson 

jituiiT firlH  nb«r  rvation« ,  tal  ^tatiotual  r»‘>«*r***,  aoH  #«irv»‘v. 

tl*i  On*'  r»n»nib»*r  •>(  lh«‘  r«‘a»  ar<  h  (rafn  «u-v.itt  t*  *.iH  t;*'  «'  ‘i'lr-.'i-  tf  r 
•rampaiitn  t«»  ioll**rt»«>n  of  <1ata  frooi  ar<raft  >a«  r*  f‘tr 

maintatntng  acruratf  m  «»r«fa  »<urtnK  the  ailis  'tv  <  f**^**'!'  t 

of  th*-  camoaiftn,  ciKirHjfMitjon  bt-t'ween  agenro-a,  actual  a<  tivity  .» a  t* 
varied  from  planned  activity ,  interagen*  v  am!  int«>  r- gtiverntTic of  .*  J  ,  • - 
operation,  aiad  the  collection  of  pertinent  data. 

fU)  Sources  of  needed  statistual  records  data  were  lo<ate»',  fortr 
and  content  for  computer  output  specified,  and  rieliv*  ry  arrangee. 

fV>  A  five-member  all-V'ietnamese  interview*  t«-am  under  dirertinn 
of  a  Vietnamese  supt>rvisor  sia s  employed  and  trained  to  administer  tvto 
speciallv  developed  comprehensive  i  ompartmentalire<*  questionnaires  , 
one  for  NVA  ralliers  and  one  for  NV'A  prisoners  during  th«-  camnasgn. 
One  member  of  the  HSR  research  team  devoted  full  tin-e  during  the  Ut¬ 
ter  part  of  the  campaign  to  running  the  field  interview  progrann. 

ftjl  Data  which  was  furnished  included: 

fUl  From  the  field: 

Weekly  Report  from  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters 
via  G5  Advisor's  Office 

Weekly  Summary  of  significant  activities  from  II  Field 
Force 

Monthly  Tabular  Report  of  Psychological  Operations 
Activities  from  MACJ3-tl 

Weekly  and  monthly  Chieu  Hoi  Returnee  Reports  from 
National  Ctiieu  Hoi  Center 

Prisoner  of  war  records  compiled  from  files  of  Senior 
Advisor,  G2,  III  Corps 

Leaflet  drop  and  loudspeaker  broadcast  records  com¬ 
piled  by  map  coordinate  from  Campaign  Headquarters 
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F  ron'  sliititit  t(  ,»l  r**‘ «>r**(* 

F  rt»*rnv  nut\  rtmrnf  am?  *t  r«»r»ie»?' ,  fr»  n  f 

Siatiatii  al  (<«ta  *»{  ta;  (k  a)  Mja  ra»)<-'  «  *?  •  i  ' 

N.ivenibi*r  MA<  \  ,  Itata  Varsaur P-U‘'  < 

lA-^’  •triVir  «*a»a  fr<>n>  VA<'V,  ?.* 

t'  F  ri'Tii  *urvrY: 

F‘ro?»»t  «!•  >»n  2  ’  ratln'ra  an*!  t»ri»«in«*r»  taVf-n  i-  f*  -..r 
van>r»aiitn  f>r''vin>  r«  ‘all  ■»•-<>  .  «.uf«  ?>»•  r«a<  *«'*•,  ?»v* 

•»f  t*i«*  ralli«*ra  an*?  I~  <>(  tf-.r  ?  ;>r  ss*  r.e  f  a 

'  ■  ‘  *1?  tFanHling  .  Fir!*?  «»ha**rvatnir>  an*!  fi**!*?  rrf**r*?  *'4**  « 

;  1*’<!  ;n  umulativr  atimniarv  fnrm  1’>r  thr  va  r‘**«3#  f vtjt*  >,•  p*-,-  •  .  *• 

*  *  ■!  a  ’’ata  art  »a«  rnaintainr*?  u*i*?rr  thr  F-rarlrnea  uar*!  bv  tF  **  •  r  /j'  ->• 

*  'Mri*-a.  T!ir  Wrrklv  Hoi  Chanb  Rrp<»rt»,  a*'*!  !'#v**p  I^rr  •  j'a**-  r«  - 
■  rt »  ,  vkrrr  in  thrir  standard  forrfi.  1  raflrt  an*?  hrnad.  aat  f:iaa*--r 
was  aiMitiunally  (urnishrd  by  map  c*>ordinate. 

■  Ci  '•tatistival  rrcnrds  data  larfr  obtai<'«*d  in  cori’.-.i’itrr  yri'-.:  t;*  !  - 
ar-r*  ial  output  wias  arran^rd  to  show  information  on  tactir..?  '  • 

*  thr  special  portions  of  each  of  the  four  provinces.  Tf  «*sr  r* 
'•.*  rallrtoferams  lying  at  an  angle  to  latititrir  and  longit’ifir  .  m  il'-  h*  • 
t;ne'?  rinlv  by  the  squared  coordinates .  Alt*’,  the  data  that  w**rc  nr-  f  • 
■»  ere  stored  by  only  one  coordinate  ?i.e.,  upper  left-  whirV.  «.  >‘jld  res 
;n  a  compounded  error:  activity  coo'd  be  within  the  parallriozran  ar 
:f  interest  but  one  coordinate  be  just  outside  so  the  activity  w***:!?  -<  • 
shown,  or  the  activity  could  be  entirely  outside  the  area  of  intent  »  i*' 
thr  one  coordinate  on  the  line  and  be  shown  as  a  data  item. 


<Ci  Activity  A  would  not  be  shown  although  almost  entirely  with;*- 
special  area:  activity  B  would  be  shown  although  almost  entirely  outs 
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H’l  Th*"  infornta*  i»<n  K4«l  f*»r  farh  ;»riiv;nn  *»  ift 

HVN  f«>r  ri**w  j>ur{*»»e»  an*!  f<»r  *»**•  »n  futur*>  •tudt*'*.  Jnf't  rftLaf 

f«*r  thr  imnkrrtiate  r»fK»rt  falirn  thr»»  rr«rird<i  fur  f 

of  four  •  ampAign  provinc  and  *«*  t»r»i>vnJ<»d  ifata  f«»r  th**  ffr'-vio*  *•  as  a 
rathrr  than  as  a  sprt  lal  !M>rti<>n. 

((■<  I^ala  on  i»n»tnv  location  and  rnovnmvnt  lanrn  furnishad  in  Indh  » «(f«  - 
putcr  printout  and  romjHitrr  graphic  s  form.  Tha  eratdtif  ,  on  a<  ntatn  ovc-r- 
lav,  sho»«*'!  pcisitionnc!  rrw*Vfment  thr  rnapiy  t»ia<*c  c^irsfii:  the 
invnst  igation . 

K't  Bomhinit  strike-  data  <!i«J  not  rnter  computer  rnrords  or.  ■■«  has;s 
that  ro«l«i  furn*sh  timrly  primt.vt.  This  inf«*rn>iitior  a  as  furnish#'-  fror- 
•  >rteinal  rnput  rreords  by  map  foordinat*  from  thr  \*Af  t.!  <*ffi  »-  a* 

<f»  Thr  intrrvirs#  data  «as  takrn  from  thr  protocols  of  thr  ll  *>VA 
rallirrs  and  pnsonrrs  madr  aratlabir  to  thr  study.  I  rr-rrmrdrd  rr. 
sponsrs  wrrr  hand.tabuiatrd:  all  frrr  rrsponsrs  arrr  translatrd  and 
rrtords  for  rach  imlividual  and  thr  total  rrsponsr  art  for  rarh  qursticn 
catrftorizrd  and  placrd  in  array  for  analysis. 

(ITl  Pata  carrr  arrangrd  for  prrsrntation  in  tabular  and  matri*  fnrrr.. 
Data  furnished  by  map  coordinate  was  plotted,  a  srparatr  aertatr  for 
each  item,  on  a  1:25,000  scale  map  of  the  special  area.  This  showed: 

Each  leaflet  drop 

Each  aerial  loudspeaker  broadcast  focus 
...  Bomb  strikes 
— —  Enemy  location  and  moeement 

(U)  The  necessity  to  coordinate  many  organizations  and  groups  and 
to  initiate  certain  procedures  for  the  first  time  made  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  information  and  in  cu.irdinating  campaign  goals  within  campaign 
boundaries.  Information  which  was  obtainable  is  in  three  sections  which 
follow k  Campaign  Field  Report  giees  results  of  field  observation. 

Statistical  Records  Data  presents  findings  from  statistical  data  records 
obtained  at  MACV .  Survey  Data  presents  information  obtained  from  the  ' 
ralliers  and  prisoners  interviewed. 
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KrfMtrt  -  Thr  Tinh  Thtiong  ^ 


H  t..  rT'«*  Ti’  l  Thvu»nir  ('amfMiKn  ««•  t m  ■?  ‘  ,r 

tT.ix  in-  r»  ith  thr  €*x prt* purp<i9r  to  t»«t  the  rffe<  tiet* n*- > #  «*f  ;.*•  • 

x:!!'  *'  <-ff>irt»  in  in'tui  ini(  North  Vietnamese  Army  FNVA^  tr?.  *. 

r  »n%  <  r  siiir ri’niier  This  intensifteH  six-week  effort  ff<r  a 

i  loMTation  by  ific  elements  of  the  Hepublir  of  ; 

M  V  \ lit.i  r  V  Eon  rs  *n‘l  Kov'ernm^ot  units  with  rivilian  twrti  ■ 

*t  n{  l.'S  !T':litarv  f»»rc»'9,  usine  printed,  voice,  and  fafe-t'^-frf  <  <  •*•!  - 

■:'uri  ‘.ition  tif  the  meas.«Be  lo  the  enemy  to  rally  or  surren''*  r  aid 
-tl  I'll  ‘irv  .ind  *  ivilian  r>o;Hilace  to  encourage  rally  f»r  «tirr»r'»‘r. 

I  t  Tr  SH  section  contains  the  information  reported  from  fiejc  r  %«er- 
\  ttii>n  artr  re t  o rds  three  week s  after  the  close  of  the  rampaiKO.  it  :s 
KasefI  ut'-tn  »io<  uments,  field  observation,  and  field  data  collet  fer^  c.;r  .ni* 
the  six-w?fV  period.  It  provides  discussion  of  Til  policy  and  pjannir., 
■*Ti;.  h  cuiced  the  campaign,  <2)  implementation  of  the  rampaigr  .  ai' 
statistical  data  reported  from  the  field  at  the  time. 


Policy  and  Planning 

tUi  Tv  o  documents  provided  the  basis  for  and  structured  the  Tir.r 
Thuong  d  Affection)  Campaign.  One,  the  campaign  guidance  issued  bv  *he 
Toint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Office  EJUSPAQ), set  down  polirv  hoi-- 
daries  and  offered  general  situational  cbservations  regarding  the  enen.v 
in  the  area.  The  second,  the  joint  United  States  and  the  Army  of  the  Pe- 
public-of  Vietnam  (US/ARVN)  order,  specified  operational  aspects  of  t*-‘- 
carupaign. 

'IT»  Conceptually,  the  idea  for  a  "special  effort"  aimed  at  inducing 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVAl  forces  to  rally  or  surrender  had  been 
suggested  and  discussed  at  various  echelons  for  a  number  of  months. 

TO  The  policy  guidance  clarified  approved  practices  in  appealing  tc 
NVA  audiences,  and  provided  guidelines  directed  toward  the  dual  ob’ec- 
livc  of  the  campaign,  to  induce  the  North  Vietnamese  soldier  to  surrenrer 
as  well  as  to  rally.  The  stated  intent  was  best  summarized  by  the  ex. 
pression  that  the  campaign  sought  to  "get  the  NVA  out  of  the  war  . 
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tt“i  tfi  Ihf  ‘  ^rn-K»u'ri  f!  i.fi  *  ftlnn  Af  a 

rat iir<<**r  by  !I!  <  art**  f!l  t  'racti<  at  /«»«»'  *flf  f  'T/  t  anr* 

s^.on*?  Fi**!*?  fort-*-,  Vi«-tnan‘  tf!  f  V*  f»«*a*»qrm  rt*- r»  ,  HsnF. 

Pr<»*fu<  ***f  by  tbr  Offi<  itf  <♦**  <  h»«-(  •(  Staff,  Wjtrf^rr-  *f<)I  Wit*-'-, 

t!I  t'T/.  in  i-i»n  !un<.  ti*>n  ruth  th.-  !’S  an.f  th*-  Vi«-tnarnf«*-  A  r*rir‘i  F>*r'  *•« 
t'litrtmunity  in  III  t  ort***,  it  r*  fl<  it*  *f  th*-  ttcn^-ral  «  o.m  nf  <-t!jrratt*<n  r*  - 
t  !  hy  al!  starti'-a  irtv'*lv«‘*j » 

K'f  .Ap!?r»‘>  iat!*»n  for  tfo-  polo  v  .**t*t  *«r»**  r  t  a*i  tw  ;t  !*»-  hv  t* 

St-nt-ral  outlin*-  rtiatn  i>**intt  tn.  l*i'<«**f  ir  th«-  f'«v<*  •  l*<-hi  y  (.yif-ar  >  an** 
th*'  CaTTUtaiirn  Cfr*f«“r .  F'tillovt  int-  i«.  4  ftuninu  ry  *.f  oa*  h  «fi«*-arr'»-nt'*  at 
A«  a  r!i»*  tittu'n  of  th»;  4r**a  in  vt  hij  h  th*-  «  atnr-a len  -«  a»  *  *«n»!*if  t«-*l . 


t’amriaign  Ciuiilant*- 

(Cl  A  milifV  gui*!an<  n  ytas  atrurV  to  r>rovi*!r‘  thn  -i-o  trsna!  ar  • 

*!»-vclov»m«-ntaI  un*ft*r;iinninK  f**r  th*-  tanitMugn.  Title*!  '  Special  Fff'irf  to 
Impure  NVA  to  Rally  or  S'lrrc-nti*  r  ,  t'<uir!a.nre  ?io.  classifsec 

t '**nfi*lent  lal ,  outlinetf  the  pvirfx*!*** ,  situation,  an*f  jjuirieline*  forr»!.at  -*»» 
t*»  be  termed  the  "Affection  iTinh  Thuonfil  CampAisin  -  fSee  Aft»'-h*T*»n*  1. 

iCl  This  *!ocument  state*!  that  the  purpose  of  a  ‘  special  effort  -a-as 
to  ;tiake  a  controlled  test  of  the  capability  of  intensified  psyoo  effrirts  to 
induce  NVA  troops  to  rally  or  surrender.  It  outlined  the  situation  as  *re 
in  ishich  NVA  soldiers  were  short  of  fo*jd  and  medicine,  popular  support, 
fearful  o{  treatment  if  captured  and  uninformed  on  how  to  rally.  A  re¬ 
cent  rise  in  NVA  ralliers  during  a  period  of  low  -ntensity  of  military 
contact  was  pointed  out,  thus  suggesting  that  it  was  the  time  to  intensify 
psyop  efforts  and  information  aimed  at  civilian  audiences.  Following 
from  this,  a  plan  had  been  developed  for  III  CTZ  areas  of  enemy  con¬ 
centration  and  movement,  execution  of  which  could  provide  information 
for  exploitation  in  other  locales. 

fCl  Special  guidelines  offered  by  this  policy  emphasized  the  following 
points: 

producing  local  intelligence  and  credible  psyop 
---  developing  material  locally 
---  exploiting  recent  ralliers 
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•  ••  KivinK  tl««r  ttn  hum  !<< 

rally  at**!  hoK»  l«»  surr.  n«*t  r 

•  ••  avt»irltn|C  arnurnfnt j>  raltv /sur rvn'tfr.  ratl3«>r 

apacifyinOL  l»«n»  lu  ralK  '‘r  •urrendiT 


---  promistnit  tr«*atr»i»-nt  witl>>>ut  r^afttc'^ration 

...  maxtmicing  VS  i n<>r>hrMli<«n  with  C'>VN 

...  playintc  domn  VS  for-  *•<*  '•l.ile  fo«  uatnx  «»«  V'ie|. 
namear  i  ollat  tton  «»f  prjRonr-ra  fr*>m  alli^a 


...  rtnphaalcinft  aevrecy  rr^ar^hna  forua  on  apr<  tat 
arraa  tn  avoid  tiahtentna  of  NVA  anrurtty 

Inatructlonal  information  nmphaaixrvi  thr  aridv.Haand  GVN  and  US 
a’tpport  oi  th«  proaram. 

Campatan  Ordrr 

(C*  T1»«  joint  in  Corpa/in  CTZ  and  IIFF  order.  Subject.  'Tinh  Thoona 
Campaign',  of  9  November  Vi<>9,  ahovn  in  Attachment  2,  atated  the  purpoae 
To  conduct  a  apecial  aix.eeek  Chieu  Hoi  Campaign  in  SR>1  and  aelecte*} 
areas. .  .to  teat  the  cffectiveneaa  of  intensified  psyop  efforts  in  inducing 
NVA  troops  to  rally  or  surrender." 

(Cl  The  enemy  situation  set  forth  in  the  policy  guidance  was  stated  to> 
aether  with  recent  enemy  positions  and  activities,  and  specifying  from 
this  the  camfAign's  target  areas. 

(C)  Campaign  objectives  were  listed  as  "three  interrelated  tasks*': 

(II  Conduct  of  Psychological  Operations  against  enemy 
forces  by  leaflet  drops  and  broadcasts  in  SR>1  and 
along  border  areas  with  the  addition  of  handbills  and 
posters  in  the  former  area. 

(21  Indoctrination  of  local  population  in  cooperating  with 
Government  of  Vietnam  (GVNI,  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Armed  Forces  (RVNAFl  and  Free  World  Military 
Aaaiatance  Forces  (FWMAFI  to  assist  in  contacting 
the  enemy  and  aiding  potential  rallicrs. 
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(M  Qui' k  .  rvattion  of  »i«4  and  <  <>n» 

tifMMnis  .m|>rov*‘r»t«>nt  of  lh«>  r«nv|Miifn,  . 

(O  l*rirrtarv  rcaponatbility  f«»r  th^*  <  arofMiiien  fril  fo  thr  Mh  AI*VN 
niviaion,  Ihyi'tion  T«<  ttt  al  Area  <|)TAf  with  ttaiaon  to  b»»  affrr*#"** 

>*tth  €>th«-r  maH»r  comma  ivf*  in  th*-  *r»-a.  tal  ifi«tru«  tHiti*  rnjrsf 

po^'ular  p«fucational  proKrama  an't  in4*<M  trinatoin  wrrr  iaaurH  to  Pinh 
l>«on*  Srctof  whitr  th**  othrr  thr**f*  aifttor*  tiiv»*Iv»««<  w«>r#  »f i ra’Ctrd  t«» 
pf'iitr  th»  traoafrr  of  f>rt«on«*r«  ainf  M»»i  A'fMnh  to  ftii^  thaong.  Tha^  f>»m- 
bin«>d  P»vcboluiit«  al  O^ration*  <  >nt»-r  K'l-'trW  »  11  CT'/ ,  »‘th  t'ayop  Batta!  <. 
awf  '0th  I’d. WAR  liattalioh  lanr**  t«-«*  to  carry  o*!!  Ih#  varOxta  aur»tj<’-rf 

rolca  aaao«  tatrd  laith  l^aflnt  an4)  broaOt  aat  miaaiona. 

f(  ♦  Among  thr  i  mird inating  inatructiona  waa  rrfrmicr  to  tlir 
guKlancr  and  matrriat  aaprairt  logiatu  a  liat  lahirh  urrr  apj»md»>d.  If*-- 
(lurting  rrquirrmrnta  ratabliahi-d  wrrr  limHrd  to  daily  trlrphonif-  rrpon 
from  thr  campaign  hradquarirra  through  thr  fombinrd  Pavctudogical 
Oprrationa  t'mtrr  to  Commanding  CrnTral,  111  Corpa  Tactical  /onr ,  an^ 
Commanding  C«>nrral,  II  Firld  Fonr. 


Campaign  Arra 

iCi  Whilr  within  thr  bounds  of  thr  111  Corps  Tactical  Zone  different 
locales  had  been  advanced  as  suitable  for  such  an  effort,  those  that  wer' 
subsequently  chosen  were  selected  by  5iaigon  planners.  One  aspect  that 
remained  paramount  was  the  importance  of  a  campaign  which  fit  the  ait 
tion  and  offered  the  rally /surrender  alternatives  within  the  NVA  frame  of 
reference.  Thought  waa  given  to  specificity  and  scope  of  the  targeted  ar»  ^ 

(Cl  A  consideration  of  the  topography  of  the  "Titdi  Tbuong  Camps iwc. 
area  brings  together  a  number  of  divergent  aspects  affecting  the  campaii,r 
as  a  whole.  Essentially,  the  campaign  area  can  be  examined  under  a 
varied  series  of  overlays.  First,  there  is  the  Vietnamese  Government 
Province  and  district  (or  sector  and  sub»aectorl  breakdown  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  level.  Second,  on  the  friendly  tactical  side,  there  arc  AR  VN 
Division  Tactical  Areas  (DTA'sl  and  regimental  areas  of  operation  as  well 
as  US  and  FWMAF  areas  of  operation.  On  the  enemy  side,  there  are  com¬ 
munist  military  regions  and  subregions  to  be  considered.  Third,  there 
exist  those  "selected  areas"  targeted  for  high  altitude  leaflet  drops. 
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<<'>  The  t  amiMixn  in  thr  br«mi(V«t  rang*  t>f  a<  tivittr* 
fimr  t»T«v»i»*e*:  »»f  Hin>i  lni<»ng»  Tay'Sinh,  Hirrf-i  *•  *'  i'- 

t^ng.  ES***'  Figttfr  '.  >  Only  in  tb**  h>nb  E Hiong  I'fovint  ■»**  i 
>  cHirrfitwtrd  «n«t  iMmsifirti ,  *<  (ortfing  lo  <  «rt)(Mign  t>>  )  .<.«  • 

l»uCh  '  saturatton  thruugh.har«t  Tt!»-rfia  »n«t  ralrnnvr  la  .c-i'.  t-  i  :  ii  t*  ~  . 
TW  latter  wag  rr»tT».t*»d  l«  *h»'  >ftatri«  t«  «.f  I  r»  iant,  l^su  H«  a.  **i'  f  *  > 
Cat.  Th*r»lor*,  in  trrma  of  firoVtn* aft«f  nistritf  arra»  t  r-.'i  if  *  -  t 
th«  ovrrall  carnfMign  tbn  four  ab**v« -m^ndotm'd  pruvim  •>»  ar»  <•*’ 
footing  with  ground  effort*  beinit  focused  ,n  three  <ii*tri<  t,f  a  i,i* 
province  (Binh  lhaongt. 

(Cl  Turning  frt»n»  g«'ot«>liti‘ at  to  primttMl  rnilita rv  a rea  *  ,  ' 

of  the  campaign  area  •pecified  above  *all*  into  AKVN  1*1  A  *  «•  » 

friendly  aide.  Within  each  I tT A  it  redu«  r*  to  •f»er}fi<  ental  ar-v^- 

of  operation..  Of  the  four  province*  menlii>ned.  Binh  Iwiong,  fi:-'.'  I,<  r  , 
and  niuoc  Long  compriae  the  entirety  of  the  iZr.d  I'TA  uhi<l.  i«  ihe 
operating  area  of  the  Tlh,  Hth,  and  ‘*th  Regiment*  of  the  ^th  AR’- .v  . 

•  ion  headquartered  at  L^m  Son.  It  wa*  thi*  I>TA  and  Oivtamn  H>a  ; 

that  had  primary  reaponsibility  for  execution  of  the  ramjiajgn,  T*  • 
province,  Tay  Ninh,  is  part  of  the  list  DTA  Uhe  ZSth  AP  V?.'  Iiivt*; 
tactical  area  of  ivgpnnstbilityl  together  with  liau  Nghia  am:  Long  An  •  . 

Vinces.  Ilaii  Nghia,  while  not  a  province  either  tasked  or  rrent jrT»“c  ;n 
thecampnign  order,  does  figure  into  the  campaign  as  part  of  several  n. 
divisible  areas  from  a  reporting  standpoint. 

(Cl  On  the  US  forces  side,  prominent  units  operating  in  the  are*  <  { 
the  campaign  included  die  1st  Infantry  Division  at  Lai  Khe,  the  2^th  In* 
fantry  Division  at  Cu  Chi,  and  the  Ist  Cavalry  Division  at  F’hnor  V:n^ . 

(C)  Of  the  communist  military  areas,  while  the  entire  campaign 
is  crossed  by  regional  and  siforegional  lines,  one  principal  area  is  of  c'  n- 
cern.  This  is  a  single,  defined  and  critical  area  of  enemy  activity  Vno'* 
as  Sub  Region  1  or  SR*1  in  the  terminology  of  communist  military  r.e-r'*. r- 
cation.  Despite  some  periodic  variations  in  the  bounds  of  SR-1,  it  ha* 
consistently  encompassed  the  western  central  and  northern  portions  of 
Binh  Duong  Province,  the  eastern  border  areas  of  Tay  Ninh  and  liau 
Nghai  Provinces  as  well  ss  a  small  portion  of  southwest  Binh  Long  Pn>*  . 
vines.  As  it  eclipses  established  CVN  provincial  boundaries,  then,  this 
area  targeted  as  an  area  for  campaign  activity  included  parts  of  four  prr- 
Vinces.  It  served  as  one  of  the  three  locations  for  high  altitude  leaflet 
drops  and  its  boundaries  are  approximately  congruent  with  the  aforesaid 
districts  of  Binh  Duong  Province  marked  for  intense  face-to-fac  e  V  rt- 
namese  Information  Service  (VISl  and  Armed  Propaganda  Team  (ALT' 
efforts. 
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AvnoriA 


^  MRIV 


MR  III 


Figure  3. 

m  Corpe  Tactical  Zone/m  Corpa  (Now  MR 3)  ■(lowing  four  prorincea 
(Binh  Duong*  Binh  hong,  Pliuoc  Long*  Tay  Ntnh)  involved  in  Campaign 
Tilth  Thuong.  Area*  A*  B*  and  C  are  tlie  high  altitude  leaflet  drop*. 
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’n  ^iMttton  tu  SR  •  I ,  two  »»th*'r  *rv»m,  trfrr  rtrti  t*>  »«  <  *"  Ti-*  »' 
t  fti  ,{  '•'‘tr  «•  '  aiwcial  ar*««  ,  w«-rr  t^rKrt*")  U>r  hiith  altito'U  1. 

;  Thipav  Icvrti.  rv<  t4ncul4ir  blo<k*  itUmg  Ih*-  ('jumbKHt.**,  ?,«  r 
it».  !  ,4\  \!-‘,  *nd  Binh  Long  Pmvinrv*.  •htmn  in  Ki^orr  .  t  oh^*  ? 
I,  in«  t«ttrr  «r«ns  repr**»r’nl  rithrr  (ri«n«ttv  '>r  ♦  nj^rriy  *f*44 

!WT%tu>n  nr  nnlitnry  rvgion*  r%<  luntvrly ,  but  r*tb*'r  1  /or#  <*  • 

*  •  pri*'.  ip*F  Vi«^  ('ong  and  North  Vietnamear  Army  und*  w»'r»  -< 

if'  i  i  ;,.b  d»-cr»-e  of  rvgularitv-  f-««  h  of  th«>  ar«*As  • 

-i*!!!*;*.  t‘i  thr  r«>ap«*«"tiinp  provincp*  m  whith  th#r'v  wfr** 

lmplett'»nt.'*ti«»n  «»f  thr  «  ampatgn 

'  >  rhf  principal  tanits  aiwi  aacn-  ica  involved  in  thr  Tinh  T^  fj* 
at  i;-!  were  tasked  to  perform  varying  interrelated  artivitiea 
trit;vaign  order. 

'  «rfiAii{n  Activitiea 

>■'  A  listing  of  those  org^niKationa  and  their  campaign  f*;  .  r 
f*  il!  outline,  from  one  perspective,  the  sropr  and  ranee  of 
ft.rmed.  They  are  itemised  in  terms  of  assignmeni  of  re#T>.jn»  hii-t* 
ai>  t>hown  in  the  order: 

»th  ARVN  Dleistoo 

•  supervise  the  overall  camlwign 

•  disseminate  propaganda  materials  through  organic 
units 

combine  PSTWAR  elements  with  VIS  ia  Biidi  Duong 
Province  to  educate  the  populatioo 

---  establish  campaign  headquarters 

25th  ARVN  Division 

•  liaise  with  5th  ARVN  Division 
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Bmh  S*»t  tttr 

ioiKHKt  KSYWAR  ««  ttvitira  tOirtmch  larrilnrUt  for*  ra 
TRF/I‘F» 

ufttliar  VIS,  AI‘T  ■ .  R^volutiofuiry  t>rva|opfwnt  (RIAI 
cadre  and  t'acifi*  ation  Team*  ta  inform  popwlalton  on 
Chtru  Hoi  I'ruftratn 

Itatae  laith  AMVN  diviaton 

receive  ralliera  from  other  province  a  and  iampattn 
headquartera  and  inaure  exploitation 

Tay  Ninh,  Binh  Long,  and  l*h no*  Long  .Se«  tors 

•  receive  and  transfer  NVA  and  VC  ralliera  to  Btnh 
Duonn  Chieii  Hoi  Center 

receive  and  tranafer  all  PW'a 

tat  Air  Cavalry,  lat  Infantry  and  ZSth  Infantry  Diviaiona 
inatmct  troops  on  receiving  and  handliny  ralliera 

•  ••  diaaeminate  apecial  materiala  with  tactical  operationa 

•••  aaaiat  campaign  headquartera  in  quick* reaction,  ea* 
ploitation  of  Hoi  Chanh 

*•>•  liaiae  with  9th  ARVN  Diviaion 

CPOC/m  CT2  and  6th  PSYOP  Battalion 

receive  aod  transfer  material  to  campainn  head* 
quarters  or  organisations 

>**  coordinate  leaflet  drops 

provide  strategic  leaflets 

*••  provide  quick*  reaction  caploitation  aod  Hoi  Ckaidi 

•  *■•  provide  pre*pUnncd  and  quick-reaction  nerial  mis¬ 

sion  support. 

ioth  POLWAR  Battalion 

---  establish  and  staff  Joint  Operating  Center  of  the 
campaign  headquarters 
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«t  f  I  h»'  utn»»»  mI  IJ*  .*  « •*  i  ji**,  •  th«  vjtrioii** 

in  t. un (un«.tn*n  with  i»if-*h»»r*  N.tfUt  jifvt  t;  .«■ 

TV»  rwtiirsiinu  ,  »•  nt*  <i  aits  tu  t  ■»%«  r  Om  •ntif«  r^r  iff 

ot  (MiMSihlc  PSYi 'I  ’  liv  it  i«  s  ,  fht»  w.*%  ifirti*  iit.»rly  r«  r* 

virwnnu  th*-  *4  *»!»«*  »»t  th«-  ••(fori  u  ifisor  It.*  ..f  th*.**' 

(tistrict*  in  Binh  liuttnK  t'rowiru  t  t.*ri;»  t*«!  for  \  iS  .*n<l  At'l 
pruvi«U»  wn  v%Jkiu\ilv ,  in  w>f*titior.  to  th*  h.»r*i  ni**li.rt  *t,i(  h  !*ljr.4*'t*-»j 
■th«*  4rt‘>i,  th*'  (4*  •‘•to'la**  *•  *'fiort»  (r*  *tri*  t**»f  to  Kir-.t;  !>u*>rtK  *>*-»tor» 
in  th»‘  forni  nf  Arnit'<J  i 'ro|*.*ituM.i.*  t  <.*rtiK  ar,*!  th*  v-.rtou^  *  IS  i>r*>-* 
|[r4tn«  hrouitht  in  4  lorit  li«t  •»(  otto  r.*ii*«*  tirir!«.t*'«s  <iit!v<,ti>  ».  Ahil* 
the  »i*i  Al*r*«  were  •ieploviot  one  ;»*  r  villa  *•*■  with  tr.*  tat*4l>ility  of 
viaiting  e4vh  houaeholti  <»ni  «-  *  v*  ry  twu  '••  •‘h*  (or  4  total  «•»(  three 
t4tion«  per  home  tlurinj;  tto-  »  aoi;*.* ,  nrovin:  iai  ,  •*)«itr»<  t  an*:  vil- 
laite  VIS  44<ir«'  p*'rf3rme<S  cultural  •tran-a  »ho.v»,  cor:*!ucte*i  ^wiltticai 
rallies,  stnyvire*!  nM»vi«'»i,  f.»r".|li«  «  ,  an*i  «i(s»«-t'(irate*i  ja»*ter«, 

fiv4K4/.in«‘S ,  newap4t>rr4.  hami  l*4fl*  ts  4n*f  *Ktoit|*t».  (See  Table  it.  • 

(C'l  In  accordance  with  implementing  inatrnctions  ,  unless  re» 
aourcrs  were  otherwise  divert*-*!  for  «t>«*cial  puri>*ts*'s  •»(  th*  carr.» 
patfn.  normal  psyop  and  i’OJ.WAK  activities  were  t*>  be  tamed 
out  in  the  area  of  the  cam;>aiirn  (e.g.,  '>th  I'SYOP  Battalion  Teams, 
30th  POLWAk  Battalion  units,  S-S  and  ('.*?■  activities  of  principal 
tactical  elements,  etc. I  Those  acti'-ities  together  with  the  campaign 
effort  are  jointly  tabulated  in  the  monthly  figure#  discussed  in  the 
statistical  data  section. 


Campaign  Reports 

(C)  Reporting  procedures  were  established  after  the  start  of  the 
campaign.  Although  not  provided  for  in  the  campaign  order,  th~ 
advisability  of  transmitting  written  as  wcl!  as  verbal  reports  on  a 
daily  basis  was  recognized.  Consequently,  a  daily  report  and  weekly 
recapitulation  (the  latter  herein  referred  to  as  Weekly  Report!,  were 
generated  by  the  staff  of  the  combined  campaign  headquarters  and 
provided  In  Fjiglish  via  the  Advisor’s  office,  *-th  ARV'N  Division. 
This  report  listed  counts  of  the  following  activities:  (1)  PSYWAR 
Aircraft  Missions:  (2)  Leaflets  Dropped;  (3l  Aerial  Loudspeaker 
hCssions:  (41  Ground  Loudspeaker  Missions:  (SI  Hand  Disseminated 
Leaflets:  (hi  Revolutionary  Forces  Instructed;  (7l  Popular  Forces 
Instructed:  (8)  Population  Educated;  (**1  Hoi  Chanh;  (101  Weapons: 

(11)  Ralliers  with  Special  l.eaflets  (this  category  wa«  only  included 
in  the  first  two  of  the  Weekly  Rep<mtsl:  (12)  Remarks. 
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TAHLE  1^ 

BrNM  DuoNc;  i^noviNcr*  vt.s^ 
AFFECTION  CAMfAIC.N  ACTIVITirs 


Cultural  Drama  Shmura  (Vrfnmiorf  12 

IH>iitical  RalUca  Comlucted 
Moviea  Shown 

Familiea  Viaitrd  by  VIS  Cadre  h*.  1 

Poaters  Disaeminated  4,K20 

Manaxines  Diaaeminated  ^,4H0 

Daily  A  Weekly  Newapapera  Diaaeminated  2S,22^ 

Hand  Leafleta  k  Bodkieta  Diaaeminated  26,0t>0 


^Activitiea  took  place  in  Tri  Tam,  Rm  Hoa,  and  Ben  Cat 
Diatrirta. 

^ietnameae  Information  Service 
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tl’i  In  a<)<iitu>n  tu  th**  «A<t  «i>vrlt|v  r>'pc>rt«.  tF.r  W  . 

F  i»  Ilf  For*  r  rr{»re*ent»livr  vnth  lh»  i  i*rt»h»n»-»f  ■  jifntw  Jitri  >»*■<< 

<|tMrtrr«  filed  •  weeHy  •unitTMry  ul  •ticnilxAnt  j»**» .  T^^•  *uf»  ..rt 

W..A*  l«r)tely  r ipOive  in  nature  Ioik  hi  n|(  on  earioue  iirohU  n>  ^r.- 

;nt  ident*  of  ciitnifii  ance  tu  iaiti|Mi>|tn  vomlutt, 

iVl  Reporta  liatinn  aerial  leaflet  nitaaiona  and  a  arbor  nei  liru'*'.*  «  r 

;i»»ic.na  mere  eompiled  weekly  by  the  t^lXX'.  Theae  report*  'letaile- 
if.Mv  nunibera  and  qua >tkilative  tira  akfutfa  bv  tnap  <  r»<>r 'iinati- *  .  'If  *  v  ;  r  . 
vi.'ed  Hetatla  on  all  target  area#  lr*4  epting  high  altitude  leaflet  droj»>  ^n''- 
unre^-ordeil  quick- reaction  mi##i<>n#>  .  ov»  red  throughout  the  <  arii;,a 


i^'ptementary  Recorda 

'I'i  For  compariaon  of  the  volume  of  activity  during  the  carroaicn 
usth  normal  level#  in  the  name  area#,  infrrencea  ran  ne  dra^^n  frorr 
the  monthly  records  for  the  Corpa  area  as  a  whole.  The  Monthly  Tabu¬ 
lar  Report  of  Psychological  Operations  Activities  produced  by  ’  ’.AC.J  1 1 
was  the  principal  source  in  compiling  these  figures. 

<17'  Counts  of  Hoi  Chanh,  while  originally  noted  in  WeeHy  Rer>ort>, 
were  verified  and  clarified  in  most  instances  when  matched  akaintt  the 
rhieu  Hoi  Returnee  Report  prepared  on  a  weekly  and  monthly  basis  by 
the  Corps  level  advisory  office. 

fUl  Prisoner  of  war  records*  while  omitted  by  the  rampsign's  manare 
and  not  maintained  in  a  tabulated  form*  were  compiled  from  files  of  the 
advisor  at  Corps. 


Statistics  from  the  Field 


(U)  Statistics  reported  from  the  field  arc  shown  here  as  psyop  effort 
expended  and  enemy  receive!  in  the  campaign  area. 

Psyop  Effort  Expended 

TU)  Principal  counts  reflecting  the  weekly  summary  of  activities  and 
related  campaign  data  were  compiled  in  the  Weekly  Report*  The  reports 
and  final  aynopsia  (see Table  13)  provide  a  running  account  of  media,  indoc 
trination*  and  related  activities  on  the  following  psyop  campaign  efforts: 
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'i>*^*i*  i ' 


15-?1  Sov 

22>2i  Sov 

29  Sev.5  See 

6.12  See 

3 

‘Is^t-r.f  .‘Iokm 

35 

5u 

6d 

rr 

« 

‘^ir  -’rj'pri 

??,76),ono 

12,7i’l,(XX) 

ll,,doc,ooo 

13,900,000 

< 

a 

i«rul  !.»•:  !>.*»ii<»r  3roadcaeta 

19  2/3  bre 

>l  l/i»  hrs 

1,2  1/3  bra 

1*7  1/3  bre 

-1  Lati  Is^'oKer  Broadeaeta 

116  hrs 

177  3^  bra 

152*  1/2  bfs 

131  bra 

1 

Oisse  tlnaled 

I7i»,ca> 

1*35,000 

162,700 

352,500 

3 

1  laetrueted 

27 

16 

31* 

1*1 

•a 

1.  r.'  riitojas  Instructed 

51 

3d 

65 

67 

7 

Siueated 

1.3d7 

3.«M 

5,260 

e.3i0 

7 

..»i  Cra.-A  Receired 

62 

?u 

62 

?7 

6 

'fu'-jrat  Individual 

6 

lu 

7 

1*9 

1 

Crew  Served 

— 

2* 

2 

6 

«» 

^  Sep^rttn;  period  ended  «a  of  30  Dece  ^r;  tbie  le  one  4mj  ebort  ef  tbe  er  xu 
^  Actual  total;  cwmlatlve  totale  of  repreoentod  week]/  nfures.  . 

3  Reported  total;  ea.^lip>  totale  ae  reported  for  tfie  period  15  Somcber  tc  33 
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n*  *.'•  *«rf*g*t  ‘n  ^  ..-f  i t .f.** 


9«c 

D«c 

:3-iy 

20>?6  Dm 

27-30  Dm^ 

.  t 

fO 

67 

LO 

(LOT)  ^ 

*21 

X)0 

1?,9CC,000 

1'.>^,OCO 

l‘;,?i)0,000 

9,200.000 

(UI. 596.000} 

lii.5'i2.i*X( 

tr* 

k7  I'i  tr* 

'Ji  sa?  tr* 

1/6  hn 

21  1/2  br» 

(25L  2/3  hrs) 

259  3/L  fer* 

hrs 

111  hrt 

1^0  Ur* 

231  1/2  hr* 

132  hra 

(1102  3/L  tr*) 

1212  3/**  tr* 

• 

)??,5O0 

3li,SCO 

361.500 

L91,000 

(2,295,200) 

2,193,000 

U 

i 

1.) 

Li 

(2L5) 

2-5 

67 

77 

Th 

50 

(L22) 

L12 

fc.>30 

7,  VO 

i,170 

L.650 

(36,665) 

3L,665 

1 

La 

3a 

(LL9} 

LLi 

h9 

i  13 

1 

a 

1 

(>i) 

9L 

6 

1 

~ 

— 

(12) 

9 

1 _ ^ _ 

6 


9 
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I.  I'SYWAB  A»r  r.«M 

^  Lfitlot 

A*‘rtdl  ^mtfs|<«N*Kf  r 

4.  Ground  t^ouds^M-Akt'r  MinnionB 

5.  Hand  n»«««'nunat»-»f  . 

♦* .  R<‘Vt*lut!<»na  rv  For*  m  Inut  r»«4  t«*d 
f\>pular  For*  r  ft  Instru-  t*-*; 

8.  Population  F.d’j' at«‘d 

tv'}  *n  or*f«»r  t*>  fvx'Uiv  on  tttr  viiluf.u-  of  a<  tivify  'turtnit  t*t»*  vanuft*;/'  , 
ft*'n,*.  *-<:mparT«<m  can  b«-  If,  ah  it  ha*  hr»*n  a»ft*  rtm',^  thr  ^  r*  <• 

of  the  oartinaiitn  normallv  r«‘*  riv«'c|  about  ‘■0''.  of  all  f-SYOP  activity  t  ar- 
rirt!  on  in  th«v  Corp«-,  then  v  *«m{w*rin*:  p'rrvniuB  frorpB-vcidr  tvitalft  of  i:*v  • 
itvTTi*  'Iraflet*  and  br«'widc,a»tti  *  u  ith  tho*«*  «*f  the  campaiiin  Bhoul'*  prfrvi''.' 
ft  Yardstick  f*>r  assrasinK.  the  level  of  a*tivitv.  Statiati*-^  frvir:'.  the  \*At 

^fnnthly  Tabular  R<»port.  •how.n  tn  Table  !4,irive  campaiicn  and  f  orri* 
levv'l  fiiiurrs  atE^inst  Ihoa*-  of  an  eiuht-nvonth  time  firriod.  May  tf.rouyt; 
rv*rmber, 

(Ul  Chart  Itvprcsents thcac  fiKurra  fEraphically  for  leaflets,  and  Ci  ar* 
presents  (frafihic  comparison  of  th»  se  figures  for  broadcasts, 

<C}  Printed  Psyop  Messages,  Of  th*’  more  than  one  hundred  millii  r 
printed  items  disseminated  durinf{  the  course  of  the  campaiftn,  most  wer« 
developed  anv!  produ»‘ed  prior  to  the  c  ommencement  of  the  carnpaitrn.  A 
listing  of  those  printed  materials  togetiier  with  the  total  number  dissemi¬ 
nated  and  indicating  the  principal  appeal  of  each  is  shown  in  Table  ! ‘i. 

<U1  The  difference  between  .the  reported  number  of  leaflets  dropped 
^112  millionl  and  the  number  produced  for  campaign  use  (8T  million*'  lies 
in  a  number  of  factors.  First,  more  leaflets  than  are  actually  ordered 
for  an  effort  are  usoally  printed  and  delivered  (estimates  run  about  a 
half-million  excess  per  iteml.  Second,  leaflets  prvKluced  on  a  quick- 
reartion  basis  are  often  distributed  by  totals  while  the  specifics  including 
timing  and  location  of  such  miasions  go  unrecorded.  Last,  the  inclusion 
of  on-hand  strategic  leaflets  further  inflates  previously  determined  qtuin- 
tities  of  leaflets. 


'Estimate  of  C^,  ilFF 
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t|:)T«l»|r  5  4 

VIAC.V  Monthly  Tabular  t>f  I'SYOl’  s<jf.  -  *r  j 


For  111  (^urf>a  (I’l 


r . . . — 

r  -  • 

'■ . 

j  Munth 

Leaflets 

Weekly 

Broa'Uaata 

I-  (F  ;  , 

(X  10001 

Average 

I 

ihoura! 

A  f-.  *;  *  ■ 

May 

2T2,54«.2 

68,137.0 

3 , 386 . 7 

-  . 

• 

,J  une 

251,536.0 

62,884.0 

3,733.2 

Tuly 

J 

203. 183. S 

50.795.95 

4,639.5 

1  August 

f 

220,083.6 

55,020.9 

4,685.0 

1.171.^ 

j  5>rptefT.ber 

256,424.9 

64.106.2 

7,069.3 

I.76-.'^ 

CV  tober 

189,579.2 

47,394.8 

6,216.5 

1,554.1 

November 

159,618.6 

39,904.7 

5,547.9 

! 

December 

262,947.6 

65.736.9 

8,467.7 

.  2.1D  .  ‘ 

1  ^Campaign 

Totals 

114,480.0 

19,080.0 

1,472.5 

245.4 

^Campaign  total*  ar«  those  reported  for  the  period 
15  November  to  30  December  19<>9. 
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It  I  I ■« 

r  *  •:  I  AH*-  I  <,n  €  ^><>(Nktsn  *.<<»*>  r  ,*l  {(i  i 


It*  r»y  V**i  . 

T  tfU-  »»r  L  w  f  i'4*«An  ^ 

■AjJteal 

f  t  **  1  *.  if*  ***  “  ' 

M  .  ^  ;  ’'wi*  *  *■  '  : 

1  ;  4*  o 

t  fir*  1  Htp-n*  f»t  t  ^ 

Hallr 

1 »  fi  *:  • 

•  ‘‘  *’  • 

WhAt  the  t  Hiett  Hov  t’roKrsm  deans 

Rally 

1/  i.-'. 

1 1>  4 

M,.«  1..  Hally 

Hally 

AH  ^  t.  »; 

»  V.  p  •  p 

«47  « 

r<i  Viv  <'<•»T*fTlander'' 

Rally 

f 

1 

'  <‘adre«  anti  Siddiers  ••(  the  ^SVA  Resu* 
lar  Army  *2" 

Hally 

1-  ? 

*  •  '  *  t 

f 

1  l-Ol 

'  I(  You  do  nut  (  htMtse  tu  Hally 

Surrender 

.  j 

Safe  t'ondutt  Pass 

Rally/ 

Surrender 

12.«»Ofi,>^ 

i 

1 

•  »e». 

■  Treatment  of  Wounded  I’W" 

Surrender 

1  tAn  '■fci  "  ^ 

1  p.  a.  •*  *  ' 

*  *♦  .  7 

Normal  Life  of  PW  m  1*W  Camp" 

Surrender 

■l.2S'-^.'^-.'  '1 

•'U.H 

■' Prtdet  tM»n  of  PW  Health  ' 

Surreneer 

|.2^';.^-'^  ; 

'  Spiritual  Life  of  PW" 

Surrender 

Ttt  be  Alive  Wattins  for  the  Day  to 
Return  to  the  Family" 

Surrvnde  r 

1  >t:r 

•  •  ••  s  •  , 

i 

"Sprin*  Comes  to  a  PW  Camp" 

Surrender 

l.2*-0.or.  ; 

ts<»i 

Tu  Do  (Newspaperl;  issues  21A  h  2tB 

Rally/ 

Surrender 

l,OtOC,OOv  1 

'Tow  to  Treat  FVrsono  Desiring  to 
to  Rally'  (Handbtlll 

10.00'!' j 
i 

t4T», 

•140  VC/NVA  Choose  to  Live" 

(Fhisterl 

Rally/ 

Surrender 

SO.OOf  ‘ 

Chieu  Hoi  Guidebook  iBooklvtl 

_ 2 

%%,0' n 

1414* 

"lloware  VC/NVA  Prisoners  Treated?  " 

Surrender 

.... 

141%  * 

"Where  is  the  Truth'’" 

Surrender 

(Totall 

**.T40,00'> 

^All  items  are  leaflets  unless  otherwise  mdirated. 

^Item  rfirecteH  or  tar*ete«!  at  friendly  or  neutral  audisarcs 
(non  Vr/NVA». 

'while  SO.OOO  copies  of  this  handbill  were  product?*!  as 
onitinally  plann^,  only  tO.OOO  were  disseminated. 

^Leaflet  was  developed  and  forwarded  for  art  worh  vet 
never  produced  lor  campaipn  use. 
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(U)  Spok»«  f*»Yop  In  to  tho  hnrti  modu  Usto<l 

other  mo medio  efforts  «ere  condo* ted.  Sfiot  onnoonrements 
were  bruodcast  every  half  boor  un  tw*»  radi<*  networks  from  10  Soeem- 
her  to  to  November  and  every  hour  from  t  December  to  tl  thr*  ember. 
Televtston  apfkeals  were  limited  to  the  regular  hoorly  Chieo  floi  messaees. 

iUt  Also,  a  qoalifyinK  note  can  be  added  to  the  h>odspeaker  messaites 
utilized.  Four  aerial  tapes  and  two  ground  tapes  were  developed  and  pro¬ 
duced  for  distribulton;  and  15  cnnies  respectively. 

(Ul  Intensive  Area  Effort.  Finally,  there  were  quantifiable  activities 
conducted  that  do  not  appear  in  campaign  totals.  Neither  political  rallies 
nor  the  number  of  families  visited  were  listed  separately.  However, 
figures  do  appear  which  reflect  the  volume  of  people  educated  or  terri> 
torial  forces  indoctrinated  by  such  activities,  ^milarly,  many  items  of 
material  were  disseminated  by  means  other  than  mass  media  (e.g.,  door- 
to-door  distribution  of  provincial  newspapers  and  handbills  by  visikinc 
cadremeni  which  consequently,  is  not  readily  apparent  in  scanning  figures 
on  printed  items.  (Refer  again  to  Table  12.1 


Enemy  Received  in  Campaign  Area 

(Cl  Prisoners .  No  official  or  systematic  const  of  prisoners  taken 
during  the  campaign  period  was  maintained  by  any  of  the  staffs  or  agencies 
involved  in  its  execution.  Consequently,  no  reporting  formats,  campaign 
summaries,  briefing  charts,  etc. ,  included  reference  to  prisoners 
gathered  from  the  immediate  or  general  area  of  the  effort,  la  light  of 
the  dual  stated  objectives  of  the  campaign  (i.s. ,  to  induce  the  enemy  to 
rally  or  surrender!  the  lack  of  even  some  approximations  of  the  volume 
of  prisoners  taken  represents  a  significant  vacuum  in  rendering  a  full 
account  of  the  principal  measurable  events. 

(C)  While  no  count  of  prisoners  appears  iaTiah  Thnoog  Campaign  re¬ 
ports  ,  other  non-campaign  agencies  having  primary  intelligence  and 
internment  control  over  prisoners  of  war  furnished  figures  which  relate 
partially  and  on  a  more  general  plane,  on  the  volume  and  range  of  PW's 
taken.  An  abstract  of  G2  summaries  of  prisoners  brtAen  down  to  two 
DTA's  is  shovm  in  Table  16.  These  two  areas  represent  roughly  the 
whole  of  four  provinces.  A  total  of  101  prisoners,  53  VC  and  48  NVA 
were  reported  by  the  two. 
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af  Coil«ctoi  fra*  Cipatf  Praurtne^ 


Hbak  of 

3Ui  jU^ 

Vtmt  ofa^ 

daaUjr  TMalo* 

ITA 

7C 

XTA 

IC 

»U 

7C 

15  tar  •  21  Xaa 

2 

2 

9 

4 

n 

10 

22  laa  •  26  lav 

2 

2 

B 

7 

5 

9 

29  tar  •  S  Jac 

3 

5 

3 

B 

i 

6  Oaw  •  12  Oae 

2 

2 

B 

6 

■ 

13  aae  •  ly  Jae 

B 

2 

B 

S 

B 

20  Oae  •  26  Qae 

H 

2 

5 

a 

B 

6 

27  Oac  •  31  aae 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

TMal 

20 

IS 

33 

33 

53 

n 

^  All  flcarM  «r«  ttia—  provlM  bf  tbm  OttXm  wt  tlw  Saaior 

AdviMT,  m  crz. 

^  dbl/  ttiDM  partlona  of  tla  3fA  that  fbll  vitliia  cn  (Mi 
a— IfMttnw  "XT*  art  Iwelwlai  abova.  Tt»X  araa  a>icaa:paaaaa 
a  aaatiow  af  Uaa  Xcbla  {rva^d^f  tba  aaaa  araa  aalipaad  br 
9il>l}  and  tna  balk  of  Xlnfc. 

^  TtdM  an  la  caapoaia  of  tha  praalnean  af  Stab  aaoat,  tiflb 
Lone  ■■i  ftxtbe  Loa(. 

^  Tabala  ara  laeo^lata  and  partial  la  aaeb  eaaa  far  tba  parted 
27  to  31  Daeaabar  and,  in  a  fan  lantaneaay  far  tna  aaak  af 
20  to  26  Daeanbar. 
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<<'*  A  »p^i  i(t«  **»•!  4t  the  ’  eelef  te<f  a re*p  f<,r  «»***:•.• 

hich  leaflet  alont:  the 'b«*r«ler  •><  t***  pr«»eiru  e%  •  I  *y  T.sr.t 

Htnh  reveal*  the  »vt  of  data  nn  f 'W  ‘  t  <  oltn  ted  *h«»p«n  in  lahle  i  , 

The  figure*  are  th«>««-  f>r«»vnfe*{  at  the  time  by  the  ofli*  *  <»f  the  Senii.r  (*>'  - 
vt»or.  tip,  in  t‘ort»»  Taitital  /one  awf  totala  are  in*  t»tn;>!ete  f«.r  ?!,«  U  if 
tvbo  vieelip  «>f  the  »i*.vkerk  >aiti|Mtgn.  The  figure*  obtain*  >!  •h«<-*  4  '  ;*ri- 
•oners  taken  in  these  spe*  fi*  areas,  «!U  ••{  them  V<  ah*!  2  '  of  tf  ert.  *.*.  , 

U!i  Addittunal  data,  m  the  f•*r^*^  of  I  *♦>'»  monthly  total*  of  y‘\\  •  tarer. 
in  the  targeted  provinces  «-ill  pri>vide  perspective  on  th*-  l  amjw  gn  f.g'.rei, 
Thes«‘  totals,  also  from  t**!  channels,  are  shown  in  Table  t**, 

*  Figures  reflecting  an  accurate  a*  <  ouetmg  *»f  the  •!*,; 
Chanh  receive*!  on  a  tveekly  basts  were  most  difficult  to  a**er!ain.  Th  * 
stemmed  fr«»m  both  the  institutional  problem  of  delay  that  *u-«  urs  in  pr-  - 
cessing  and  classifying  rallters  and  the  fact  that  subsequent  re.Mass  f;  <«- 
tion  or  change  of  status  can  cause  variations  in  cumulative  statist}*  «. 

The  Ttnh  Thuong  Campaign  was  not  spared  these  built-in  obstacles  to 
keeping  a  firm  and  current  count  of  the  actual  number  of  Ho:  Chanh.  A'U 
ditionally,  other  than  the  basic  figures  on  the  number  of  ralliers  per' 
province  and  category  that  were  reported  for  a  given  week,  there  was 
no  attempt  in  the  Weekly  Report  to  update  or  amend  previous  weeks  tra- 
tistics  and  to  keep  a  cumulative  total  of  fhc  ralliers  yieleied  during  the 
campaign  period.  A  final  statistical  synopsis  that  accompanied  the  fast 
Weekly  Report  (i.e. ,  tlie  period  from  27  to  ^0  December  *  listed  the 
total  number  of  rallters  for  the  period  IS  November  to  10  Fecetrber  yet 
offered  no  comment  on  the  makeup  of  the  group. 

(U)  As  compiled  from  copies  of  the  Weekly  Report  (seeTablc  t  **),  44?' 
ralliers,  two  of  them  NVA.  were  officially  reported  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

(U)  An  examination  of  the  number  of  Hoi  Chanh  recorded  by  the  CCR'^'S 
Chieu  Hoi  Advisory  Staff  at  111  Corps  for  the  four  provinces  concerned 
and  contained  in  that  agency's  Chieu  Hoi  Returnee  Report  portrays  another 
set  of  flgures  during  the  course  of  the  campsign.  According  to  these 
figures .  the  four  provinces  as  a  whole  produced  S24  ralliers  during  the 
entire  campaign  period  with  seven  of  these  being  NVA.  These  statistics 
have  the  benefit  of  constant  review  and  amendment  as  status  changes  or 
reclassification  takes  place  and.  accordingly,  will  deviate  from  those 
cited  in  national  recapitulations.  The  returnee  reports  for  the  campaier. 
period  as  verified  on  6  January  1970  are  shown  both  for  the  four  proviti*  es 
and  ni  CTZ  as  a  whole  in  Table  20. 
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^  Ul  fljuTM  *r»  ^rowlitad  fcy  tto*  3fne*  of  tbm 

Senior  *dTloor»  lit  CTZ» 

^  Jnl/  tooM  portions  of  tlw  iRS  that  fhll  witain  CT.i 
Grid  JosUTUtlsn  *Ct*  sro  includod  obooo.  Tbst  sroh 
oaeoNpossos  o  soetl»!  of  Hob  Sghls  (roe^Jy  tho  soao 
sros  oclipooi  ox  S&>1)  aai  tho  buUt  of  Thx  Slab. 

^  This  i>r*  is  ea^jooed  of  tho  {roriacos  of  eish 
hioh  Loac  and  {lu-<;oe  Loa^. 
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<r»  In  orrfrr  to  ptAcr  Ihr  Hoi  Chanh  fixurtra  (turinK  thr  t  amj  ^ian  sf 
contpxt.  the  monthly  rates  by  proeintea  con<-erned  (aiKl  tit  <  T/ 
as  found  in  t'ORDS  CKieu  Hoi  Re*  orda  are  itemijced  for  the  year  «»f  I  *•  * 
in  Tablet:!. 


Slatialiial  Kei  t'ata 


(U»  Information  was  collected  from  MAt^V'  official  record*  sourc  e^: 
.Sources  of  needed  information  from  intcllinenre  and  operation*  r*  o-r  j. 
were  IrH'ated.  form  and  content  for  computer  output  sjiecifiec nr  ti  e  ti.^  *  » 
of  data-keepin|!  procedures  in  use  in  various  ayencit*. 

(1*1  In  addition  to  information  collected  on  field  activity  from  ficlc  r  b- 
servation  and  reports  discussed  in  the  last  section,  statistics  wfr<  soiici  t 
and  some  collected  from  official  records  sources  to  provice  fa<tu;>l  infor¬ 
mation  on  location  and  movement  of  the  enemy,  tactical  operation*  jr.  tbe 
area  atid  the  losses  sustained,  that  would  impact  the  enemy  together  -a  i*b 
a  specific  psyop  campai|tn.  All  represent  important  psyrholoeical  fa>Tur* 
for  campaiitn  assessment.  Both  tactical  pressures  and  psycholoftiral 
pressures  exerted  upon  the  enemy  are  so  integrally  related  as  to  make 
analysis  of  effect  of  one  without  consideration  of  the  other  meaninsle** . 
Statistics  made  available  on  these  factors  are  presented  in  this  section. 

(U)  Available  data  on  three  types  of  enemy  responses  are  included 
here:  fll  enemy  strength  and  operating  area  during  the  six>week  period; 
(2)  tactical  pressure  brought  to  bear;  (3|  losses  sustained. 


Enemy  Location  and  Movement 

.  (Cl  Information  on  enemy  location  and  movement  was  obtained  from 
computer  graphic  output  from  Combined  Intelligence  Center  automated  data 
records.  These  records  are  assembled  from  intelligence  reports  based  on 
latest  information  screened  from  prisoner  interrogation,  field  intelligence 
reports,  captured  documents,  and  other  official  informatioa  sources.  The 
picture  of  enemy  strength,  location,  and  condition  is  updated  and  modified 
retroactively  on  the  basis  of  new  information  received,  and  at  all  times 
represents  best  information  at  the  time  the  data  is  reifoested. 
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Kl^rmrnt*  «#  elt-wn  units  «r«>r«*  lin«f«n  tu  b«»  in  tKe  four* 

,“*rv>v»n»  ir  tfurinic  the  t-«m(MiKn  .  Th«>*^,  lt»lf»thr  r  u  itf  n,ov»  . 

m«*nt  dWrctriJ  durtni*  the  time,  *rr  shinon  in  Table 

U'l  Three  ueeks  after  the  t  luae  of  the  cam(tai|tn  when  the  eralijats*  * 
report  waa  made  to  aponaora,  known  enemy  atrrncth  m  the  .  ani{**!£f; 
areas  at  the  start  of  the  campaiKn  was  shown  aa  9,7SO:  7.1  i'l  KVA  an: 

VC.  At  the*  emf  of  the  eampaicn.  enemy  force  in.  the  area  was 
shown  aa  ‘*,‘^0'.;  c.  ijm  SVA  an<l  VC. 

(<ri  Enemy  atrenicth  represented  by  these  units  at  the  start  , 

close  of  the  aia-week  prriod  is  shown  in  Table  ii. 

tCI  In  Ill  Corps  as  a  whole,  total  enemy  streneth  was  redur  e*f  , 

laboot.  2S  ,000  troops!  during  November  and  December.  This  i«  »  - 
Table  II,  Reduction  was  primarily  in  VC  forces,  however,  wh:le  . 
forces  itained.  Comparinft  Tables  1  >  and  24,  no  large  net  re du  tier 
shown  with  only  a  245-man  reduction  in  NVA/VC  forces  in  the  four- 
province  area  indicated. 

Tactical  Preasure 

Tactical  Pressures  Exerted  by  ARVN/US 

(Cl  The  psyop  printed  and  spoken  messages  directed  to  the  enemy 
soldier  to  induce  surrender  or  rally,  and  the  psyop  messages  address^: 
to  friendly  populations  to  urge  their  effort  in  furthering  reception  of  r^l- 
liers  were  only  psrt  of  the  psychological  pressures  exerted  on  the  enemv 
during  tiie  campaign.  Tactical  operations  and  combat  experience  was  a 
major  component  of  campaign  effect.  . 

(Cl  The  enemy  was  engaged  in  a  total  of  147  contacts,  both  small  urit 
and  Urge  scale  within  the  four  provinces  during  the  six-week  period. 
Table  25  shows  the  losses  sustained  by  tike  enemy  as  a  result  of  ARVN 
and  Allied  attack,  both  in  personnel  casualties  (a  total  of  4,547  for  the 
area  in  six  weeks)  and  in  weapoM  captured  (1,202,  both  individual  and 
crew- served  I. 

(C)  B-S2  attacks  delivered  a  heavy  tonnage  of  bombs  within  the  four 
provinces  during  the  campaign  period. 
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fij»«>n«V  L'nit*  in  Ar*-*  t)«rif»|t  <  ■»«»»**»««  *<  • 

Nufr:b*-r  'if  ?•!»>  .'» 


Unit 

IVtei 

loi 

NVA  Infantry  Kejtin^rnt 

7 

lOtiB 

NVA  Rockirt  Rrftimrnt 

4 

141 

NVA  Infantry  R«f|tiiTient 

4 

lto5 

NVA  Infantry  Rrfimrnt 

2 

271 

VC  Infantry  Regiment 

2 

272 

VC  Infantry  Regiment 

4 

45C 

NVA  Infantry  Regiment 

5 

209 

NVA  Infantry  Regimen* 

2 

014 

VC  Infantry  Battalion 

3 

0168 

VC  Local  Force*  Battalion 

3 

NVA  Artillery  Regiment 

3 
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Tactical  Praaaura  Eaartad  on  Enemy 
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Prrsaurga  «>n  Knrmy.  The  enemy  eueteined  tu**"* 
in  i-onflict  erhUh  he  initiated.  Table  it,  show*  that  in  a  total  of  4l^>  ton' 
tacts  resttltmic  from  enemy-initiated  action,  he  suffered  2SH  f  asualties. 
while  lusinit  11  weapons^ 


Losses  Sustained  by  f  nemy 

(Ci  Table  27  shows  the  intensity  of  tactical  pressure  in  ground  attacr 
experienced  by  the  enemy  in  the  four  provinces  iboth  that  he  initiated  ar.': 
that  inflicted  by  Allied  forces!.  He  suffered  4. 80S  casualties  in  Sf  ror.> 
tacts  in  the  six«week  period. 

40  Comparison  of  Table*  Z^  and  27  raises  questions.  A  total  of 
4,805  casualties  was  reported  from  tactical  operations  in  a  four-provn-. 
area,  while  integrated  infbrmatioa  sources  showed  a  net  reduction  in 
enemy  strength  of  only  245  troops  in  the  same  four 'province  area.  .  On 
the  other  hand,  as  shown  in  Table  24  .  there  was  a  reported  25 ,OOC.troo;< 
reduction  in  HI  Corps  as  a  whole  during  Novendier  and  December,  most 
of  this  occurring  in  December. 


Survey  Data 

fUl  Intereat  in  campaign  resulta  centered  on  the  number  of  NVA  raU 
liers  and  prisoners  received  from  the  special  effort.  Many  factors  of 
assessment  could  only  be  obtained  from  tiiese  individuals.  A  five'member 
ail' Vietnamese  interview  team  waa  employed  and  trained  to  administer  a 
specially-developed  questioanairc  to  NVA  rallicra  and  prisoner*  curing 
the  campaign.  One  member  of  the  research  team  devoted  full  time  to 
conduct  of  the  field  test  program. 

(U)  Three  factors  should  be  noted  regarding  data  reported  here.  Om- , 
the  area  from  which  file  totals  of  the  populatioo  of  interest  (60  NVA  troops 
received)  exceeds  file  special  areas  where  intensive  peyop  activity  oc¬ 
curred.  Two,  accurate  count  of  troope  taken  was  difiicult  even  for  those 
elements  coming  under  campaign  operatioas  procedure:  a  major  factor  of 
interest,  surrender  as  prisoner  of  war.  was  com^etely  outside  the  cam- 
paign  operation.  Three,  numbers  interviewed,  while  representing  sub¬ 
stantial  proportions  of  the  total  population  of  interest,  are  small  and 
survey  results  are  ahosm  in  raw  numbers. 
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(^*1  Rk'icArtitnc  tht*  AT*’jt  vkhi.<t  total*  art-  drawn,  «* 

nidrd  in  th«*  sect H»n  titled  i  wriijia  titn  A  r«*a  .  th^  intrnatve  piiyop  rff-.rt 
vfca#  t'onltncd  to  thr****  «i»«tr»i  t*  <»(  »im*  provitit  #•  and  only  »»«••  f»«»rtK»n  »>f 
the  effort  (hi|{h  altitU'le  Uaflet  dropsi  wati  ton»fw<-ted  in  a  defined  portion 
«»f  «-ai  h  «»f  the  other  three  provim  inv«dve«l.  He«  ord»,  where  they  wer» 
ohtairuble.  were  maintained  by  province  tiital*  however;  therefore, 

Siciiri**  represent  the  total  nnrtibi'r  of  inetivtdual*  ret>orted  re.  eiv*  d  ir 
the  {«'ur  ■am|uiti;n  pr«*vince*  Ix-tween  I  •>  Novemlx-r  am:  I>ere»iib*-r  I**'#, 

In  other  word*,  while  the  »|k'v  sal  effort  to'»V  jda*  ••  only  in  jw.rtion*  i>f  the 
four  province*,  statistic*  were  oldainable  «»njy  on  a  province-- w  me  lea*;*  . 
rhe--i»-  totals,  presented  in  the  *«'tti<»n  tilled  '  I- n«my  Re-t  eived  in  f^arr,- 
TXiiitn  Area'  ,  are  sunimarireel  her**  in  Table  J:h.  The  fount  rep«*rte»i  as 
shown  m  the  table  include*  that  obtaim  d  from  f-orp*  rcci,r»?s  and  fro».. 

.  entral  Chieu  lUii  recortl*. 


fO  Table 

Prisoners  and  Ralliers  Reported 
Within  a  Four- Province  Area 
15  November  -  51  December 


Category  VC  NVA  Total 


Prisoner 

48 

53 

101 

Rallier 

517 

7 

524 

Total 

5h5 

60 

625 

fUl  As  discussed  in  the  Held  report  section,  handling  and  count  of  pri¬ 
soners  did  not  come  under  campaign  procedure.  A  count  was  obtained 
from  sources  outside  campaign  channels,  but  no  official  records  were 
furnished  as  to  whether  a  prisoner  had  ^rrendcred  or  had  deliberately 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  insure  capture  as  some  of  the  messages  urged. 
Access  to  any  of  this  group  was  obtained  late  and  through  extraordinary 
effort. 

(Ul  The  survey  data -collection  effort  sought  to  obtain  information  from 
the  ho  NVA  soldiers  (53  prisoners  and  7  ralliers)  officially  reported  as  re¬ 
ceived  by  Ae  CVN  during  the  campaign  period  within  the  four-province 
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.  -r,»  »b%'h  included  the  c«mp*t|in  aree.  Fiee  of  the  e'  ven  rail  cr*  a- 
1  *>(  the  SI  NV'A  prtaoners  were  nwide  available  for  i;jtervi»». 

tJ  .  cf  number*  are  small*  it  should  be  noted  they  represent  r«  »;4«  t*‘i| 
I  r>>rH>rtion*:  twenty-two  individuals  from  a  population  of  si«ty  rf;.r« 

'»  The  five  ralliers  are  Tl**  of  the  total  rally  grou;.  at '  ;•  < 

I  V  £  rooners  are  l^*«  of  the  total  prisoner  group. 

ii  i  This  section  reports  the  infornvatiun  obtaine'f  fron>  *‘f;t  V  * 

*ho  responded  to  comprehensive  compartmentalta*'' 

1  \rU>;>ed  for  NV'A  ralliers  and  NVA  prisoners.  The  re<ip«>n^‘  •  i» 
ifc  those  pertinent  to  the  questions  the  campaign  itself  '  v<  '■ 

;< --t.  iliese  were: 

1 .  Do  needs  for  medical  care  and  shortage  of  f-<rxi 
supplies  represent  NVA  vulnerabUities’ 

2,  Would  information  as  to  procedures  for  rally  and 
surrender  and  the  treatment  to  be  expected  over¬ 
come  obstacles  in  Uie  way  of  defection'* 

1.  What  was  the  extent  of  exposure  and  attention  to 
psyop  messages? 

4,  What  was  the  impact  of  tactical  pressure'* 

5.  What  was  tiie  attitude  toward  defectioo 

b.  How  and  why  did  these  NVA  troops  rally  or  sur¬ 
render?  Would  local  populace  assist  rally'* 

7.  What  attitude  do  they  express  toward  treatxncnt 
received  at  the  time  of  coming  into  CVN  hands 
aad  toward  their  current  sUuation? 


Vulnerabilities 

(U)  Appeals  were  to  be  made  to  two  maior  vulnerabilities  '.t-.f:, 
in  previous  studies.  Thsse  were:  <1)  need  for  medical  care  ar.o  <2* 
shortage  of  food.  Survey  data  sraa  obtained  questiona  of  physical  r 
dit  on  and  attention  to  medical  needs*  and  on  tronditietts  regarding  fco, 
supolivs.  Tables  29  •  )1  present  responses  to  these  items. 
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T*bl*'  Jt  * 


Mt*<ltcAl  in  l*e*poo<i«‘nt**  Lnit 

During  Trip  tn  RVN 


Prisoner 

Rallier 

Owr»li*>n 

Response 

(n  171 

(n  S » 

mfh  in  unit  ill 

Yes 

17 

during  journey '* 

No 

Prev*lent  illne**'’ 

Mala  ria 

17 

5 

Some  men  too  ill  to 

Yes  ' 

13 

4 

vontinue  journey'* 

No 

1 

1 

Not  sure 

3 

0 

Some  men  in  unit  died 

Yes 

6 

'  - 

during  journey  ■* 

No 

9 

4  . 

1 

Not  sore 

2 

Gener*l  physical 

Bad 

10 

4 

condition  of  most  men 

Normal 

5 

ss 

in  unit  on  arrival  in 

Good 

1 

• 

RVN^ 

Not  sure 

1 

1 

Respondent’s  own 

Bad 

9 

4 

physical  condition 

Normal 

7 

1 

on  arrival  in  RYN”* 

Good 

1 

UNOASSKD 


UNOASSIFIEO 


Table  30 


Respondent's  Own  Medical  Needs 


During  T  rip  South  _ In  RVN 


Prisoner 

Rallier 

Prisoner 

Rallier 

Question 

Response 

(n=17) 

(n=5) 

(n=17) 

(h  =  5) 

Respondent 

No 

5 

2 

4 

5 

ill? 

Yea 

12 

.  .  3  .  , 

13 

0 

Needed  medi- 

No 

1  ■ 

cal  care? 

Yes 

12 

3 

12 

5 

(Of  those  re- 

(n=12) 

(N=3) 

{n=12) 

(n=5) 

sponding  Yea): 

Received  medi 

-  No 

3 

1 

4 

4 

cal  care? 

Yes 

9 

2 

8 

1 

Take  to 

No 

4 

1 

3 

3 

hospital? 

Yes 

5 

2 

6 

2 

No  Need  3 

- 

3 

- 
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(U)  Need  for  medical  care  for  the  NVA  <KiIdi«*r  could  arise  under  t'A'o 
conditions:  while  on  the  journey  South  and  after  arrival  in  R  VN. 

(U)  All  five  ralliers  reported  sickness  in  their  units  on  the  journey 
South,  the  prevalent  illness  being  malaria,  with  half  the  men  in  some 
units  being  affected  and  some  of  them  unable  to  continue  the  trip.  Ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  health  of  the  unit  on  reaching  the  South,  one  rallier  was 
not  sure,  one  reported  complete  exhaustion  and  three  reported  fatigue 
and  poor  health.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  five  individuals  themselves 
on  arrival  in  RVN,  two  reported  complete  exhaustion,  two  reported  fatigue 
and  ill  health,  and  one  reported  he  was  in  nearly  normal  condition,  Thrt  ' 
of  the  five  who  rallied  were  themselves  ill  during  the  trip,  two  of  these  ill¬ 
nesses  serious.  None  carried  out  normal  duties  while  sick;  all  needed 
medical  care,  medicines  and  drugs.  Two  received  adequate  medical 
care,  medicines  and  hospitalization;  one  did  not.  After  arrival  in  RVN 
and  before  rallying,  all  experienced  various  periods  of  illness.  All  re¬ 
ported  needing  medical  care  and  medicines;  four  reported  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  adequate  treatment  (see  Tables  29  and  30). 

(U)  The  seventeen  prisoners  of  war,  too,  all  reported  illness  among 
the  men  in  their  units  on  the  trip  south  from  North  Vietnam.  As  many  as 
100  men  in  some  units  were  too  ill  to  continue  the  journey,  and  some 
deaths  occurred.  The  general  condition  of  most  of  the  men  in  the  units 
was  reported  as  "completely  exhausted"  for  one,  "not  very  strong"  by 
nine  of  the  seventeen;  "about  normal"  by  five;  and  "healthy"  by  one* 

Asked  about  their  own  physical  condition  on  arrival  in  RVJ9,  nine  of  the 
seventeen  prisoners  reported  complete  exhaustion;  seven,  about  normal; 
and  one  reported  good  condition.  Twelve  of  the  seventeen  had  one  or 
more  bouts  of  illness  during  the  trip.  None  of  them  carried  out  their 
normal  duties  while  sick,  all  twelve  needed  medical  care;  nine  of  these 
received  adequate  care  while  three  did  not.  All  twelve  needed  medicine 
or  drugs ,  and  all  but  three  received  them.  Five  were  sent  to  a  hospital, 
two  were  not;  the  others  did  not  require  hospital  care.  After  arrival  in 
RVN  and  before  becoming  a  prisoner,  thirteen  of  the  seventeen  prisoners 
had  illnesses  (malaria,  with  one  reporting  epilepsy  in  addition).  None 
carried  out  their  normal  duties  while  sick.  Twelve  reported  needing  medi¬ 
cal  care;  eight  reported  receiving  it.  All  fiiirteen  needed  medicine  or 
drugs,  but  only  seven  received  them  while  six  did  not.  Six  were  sent  to 
the  hospital,  three  were  not;  the  other  four  did  not  need  hospital  care 
(see  Tables  29  and  30). 
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Foot!  Supply 

(U)  For  the  most  part,  the  units  of  both  prisoner  and  rallier  respon¬ 
dents  carried  supplies  of  food  during  the  journey  south,  did  not  know  the 
location  of  caches  of  food  in  RVN,  and  did  not  report  drawing  from  such 
caches  (see  Table  31), 

(U)  Of  the  five  NVA  ralliers,  only  one  reported  as  a  general  condition 
not  having  had  enough  food,  while  two  said  lack  of  food  occurred  some¬ 
times  and  two  others  reported  always  having  sufficient  food.  None  reported 
ever  being  severely  reduced  in  strength  and  energy  due  to  lack  of  food. 

One  mentioned  hunger  as  a  reason  for  considering  rally;  two  described 
receiving  needed  food  from  families  as  they  decided  to  rally  (see  Table  32l. 

(U)  Of  the  seventeen  NVA  prisoners ,  five  reported  having  had  enough 
food  sometimes,  seven  reported  having  enough  food  all  of  the  time,  and  only 
one  reported  experiencing  reduced  strength  and  energy  due  to  lack  of  food 
(see  Table  32) . 

Obstacles 

(U)  The  Tinh  Thuong  Campaign  made  an  attempt  to  overcome  two  ma¬ 
jor  obstacles  to  defection  which  had  been  noted  in  an  earlier  study;  these 
were:  (1)  fear  of  danger  while  attempting  to  defect,  and  (2)  not  knowing 
how  to  rally  or  surrender.  Information  was  obtained  from  the  ralliers 
and  prisoners  interviewed  on  attitudes  toward  expected  treatment  and  to¬ 
ward  rally,  surrender  or  capture. 

Attitude  Toward  Expected  Treatment 

(U)  The  treatment  expected  by  NVA  troops  on  defection  or  capture  was 
investigated.  In  very  few  indoctrination  sessions  was  the  subject  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners ,  instruction  on  behavior  as  a  prisoner ,  or  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  expected.  No  discussion  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  was  reported, 

(U)  One  of  the  five  ralliers  reported  being  told  by  leaders  in  the  North 
and  two  by  both  superiors  and  other  men  in  their  units  in  the  South  that 
GVN  treatment  of  prisoners  was  bad.  During  indoctrination  two  were 
told  of  the  Geneva  agreement  and  two  received  instructions  on  how  to  be¬ 
have  when  becoming  a  prisoner.  One  reported  having  a  good  understanding 
of  how  it  would  be  to  be  a  prisoner  (Tables  33  and  34). 
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Table  31 

Arrangementa  for  Food 
On  Trip  to  South  Vietnam 

Prisoners  Ralliers 


Question 

Response 

(n=171 

(n=5) 

Group  carried  food  af¬ 

No 

1 

1 

ter  leaving  NVN? 

Yes 

16 

4 

Unit  knew  location  of 

Not  sure 

5 

- 

caches  of  food  in  RVN? 

No 

7 

5 

No  answer 

5 

Unit  drew  food  from 

No 

6 

4 

such  caches? 

Yes 

- 

1 

No  answer 

11 
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Table  32 

Food  Supply  While  in  South  Vietnam 


Question 

Response 

Prisoners 

(n:^17) 

Ralliers 

(n-5( 

Had  sufficient  food? 

No  answer 

5 

. 

No 

- 

1 

Sometime  s 

5 

2 

Always 

7 

2 

Strength  and  energy 

No  answer 

5 

- 

severely  reduced 

No 

11 

5 

from  lack  of  food? 

Once  or  twice 

1 

- 

Mentioned  hunger  as 

Yes 

1 

reason  for  rally? 

No 

- 

- 

Mentioned  food  as  part 

Yes 

- 

2 

of  rally  situation? 

No 

- 

3 
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(U)  Table  33 


Attitude  Toward  Expected  Treatment 


Question 


While  in  unit  disr 
cussed  treatment 
expected  as  a  GVN 
prisoner? 

(Of  those  answering 
"Yes"); 

Treatment  expected? 


Prisoners 

Response  (n=17) 


Yes  7 

No  10 


(n=17) 


Normal 

fairness  1 

Bad  Z 

Very  bad  4 


Ralliers  Total 

(n=5)  (n=22) 


2  9 

3  13 


(n=2)  (n=9) 


1 

2  4 

4 
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(U)  Table  34 


Question 


Understanding  o£  Prisoner  Status 


Prisoners 

Ralliers 

Total 

Response 

(n=17) 

(n=5) 

(n=22) 

Had  prior  know¬ 
ledge  of  Geneva 
Agreement? 


No  7 

Yes  9 

Not  sure  1 


3  10 

2  11 

1 


Had  received  instruc-  No 

tions  on  how  to  behave  Yes 

as  prisoner? 


3  18 

2  4 


Had  prior  under¬ 
standing  of  how  it 
would  be  to  be 
prisoner? 


No  10 

Yes  7 


4  14 

1  8 
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(U)^  Two  of  the  prisoners  hatl  been  told  of  GVN  treatment  of  prisoners 
during  political  indoctrination  in  the  North  ("bad"),  five  and  seven  by  su¬ 
periors  or  men  in  the  unit  or  civilians  in  the  South,  ag  In  all  "bad"  with 
one  exception.  One  prisoner  reported  being  told  by  a  superior  in  RVN 
that  he  could  expect  normal  fairness. 

(U)  The  Geneva  convention  had  been  a  subject  of  indoctrination  dis¬ 
cussion  for  more  than  half  the  seventeen  PW’s,  but  only  two  reported 
receiving  instructions  on  behavidr  if  he  should  become  a  prisoner.  Seven 
of  the  PW  group  felt  they  had  a  good  understanding  of  how  it  would  be  to 
be  a  prisoner  before  being  taken. 

(U)  Several  mentioned  fear  of  what  would  happen  from  either  side 
while  attempting  to  defect,  but  none  discussed  fear  of  treatment  after 
coming  into  GVN  hands. 

Need  for  Knowledge  on  how  to  Defect 

(U)  Information  received  from  GVN  leaflets  by  the  total  group  on  rally 
and  surrender  was  investigated  (see  Table  35). 

(U)  Of  the  five  ralliers,  all  reported  seeing  leaflets  asking  them  to 
rally  with  information  as  to  how  to  rally.  Two  of  these  reported  that  the 
information  seemed  to  reduce  the  chance  of  being  shot  while  trying  to  ral¬ 
ly.  One  of  the  ralliers  reported  seeing  leaflets  asking  the  soldier  to  sur¬ 
render,  some  of  these  giving  instructions  on  how  to  surrender.  He  felt 
these  instructions  seemed  to  reduce  danger  in  attempting  to  surrender. 
Four  of  the  ralliers  read  leaflets  suggesting  desertion.  Three  remem¬ 
bered  instructions  on  how  to  desert.  One  of  these  felt  th  'pformation 
did  reduce  danger  in  trying  to  desert. 

(U)  Three  of  the  seventeen  prisoners  reported  they  had  considered  ral¬ 
lying  before  becoming  a  prisoner;  all  gave  as  reasons  for  considering  it 
that  they  wanted  to  stay  alive.  Two  of  these  said  the  reason  they  did  not 
rally  was  because  they  did  not  know  the  way;  the  third  was  afraid  he  might 
be  killed  on  the  way  to  rally,  or  that  it  would  harm  his  family.  The  four¬ 
teen  prisoners  who  reported  they  did  not  consider  rallying  gave  as  reasons 
the  affecting  of  their  family  and  personal  future,  shame  and  dishonor,  re¬ 
luctance  to  betray  the  revolution,  feeling  they  had  experienced  little  hard¬ 
ship,  and  not  knowing  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program  (see  Table  36). 
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(U)  Table  iS 

Obstacles:  Need  fur  Information  on  How  to  Defect 
(Kffect  of  Information  in  I'syop  Message)  (U) 


(1. )  !  Type  Defection 


Message 

Cav.*  Instructions 


HC 


Surrender 


Desertion 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Instructions  i 
Heduced  Di-nKer! 


2 

1 

3 

1 
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(U)  Tabic  36 

Obstacles:  Need  for  Knowledge  on  How  to  Defect 
(Prisoner  Prior  Consideration  of  Rallying)  (U) 


(U)  Question _ 

Before  becoming  a 
prisoner,  had  you  ever 
considered  rallying? 


(U)  Response 


(U)  If  of  PW's 


Why  had  you  considered 
rallying? 


Want  to  stay  alive 


Why  didn't  you  consider 
rallying? 


Shame  and  dishonor 
Would  affect  family  and 
personal  future 
Didn't  want  to  betray 
revolutijn 

Hadn't  had  many  hard¬ 
ships 

Didn't  know  about  Chieu 
Hoi 


Why  did  you  not  rally? 


Didn't  know  the  way 
Might  be  killed 
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(U)  Of  the  seventeen  PW's  seven  reported  seeing  messages  that  gave 
information  on  how  to  rally.  Five  of  them  reported  the  messages  made 
it  seem  more  safe  to  rally.  Four  of  the  seventeen  PW's  reported  seeing 
leaflets  asking  them  to  surrender;  three  of  these  reported  that  the  leaf- 
lets  gave  instructions  on  how  to  surrender.  Two  of  these  three  reported 
the  instructions  seemed  to  make  it  safer  to  surrender.  Of  the  seventeen 
PW's,  seven  saw  leaflets  asking  them  to  desert.  Three  of  these  felt  the 
instructions  seemed  to  reduce  danger  while  trying  to  desert. 


Exposure  and  Attention  to  Leaflets  and  Messages 
Printed  Messages 

(U)  Leaflets  reached  the  enemy  sampled.  All  ralliers  and  prisoners 
interviewed  reported  seeing  leaflets  and  most  of  them  read  them.  Most 
found  them  average  to  easy  to  read  as  far  as  word  difficulty  was  con¬ 
cerned  (see  Table  37). 

(U)  Of  the  five  ralliers,  all  saw  the  leaflets  frequently,  two  read  them 
occasionally  and  three  read  them  frequently.  Two  found  the  word  level 
average,  and  three  found  it  easy;  all  found  the  meaning  clear  but  three 
reported  feeling  none  of  the  messages  believable;  one  found  some  of  the 
messages  believable  and  one  found  most  believable, 

(U)  Thirteen  of  the  seventeen  NVA  PW's  had  read  leaflets;  eleven  read 
tiiem  occasionally  and  two  read  them  frequently.  Only  one  of  these  thir¬ 
teen  who  read  them  fovmd  them  hard  to  read.  For  ten  of  these  thirteen, 
the  meaning  was  clear  (two  others  found  half  the  meaning  clear  while  one 
reported  only  some  of  the  meaning  clear)  but  only  three  reported  all  mes¬ 
sages  they  read  believable.  Three  reported  half  of  them  believable,  three 
reported  some;  four  of  the  thirteen  stated  none  were  believable. 


Spoken  Messages 

(U) .  All  but  one  of  the  total  group  of  prisoners  and  ralliers  heard  air 
loudspeaker  messages  (see  Table  38). 

(U)  All  of  the  five  ralliers  heard  GVN  air  loudspeaker  messages;  four 
could  usually  hear  them  clearly  and  understand  the  message;  one  could 
seldom  hear  or  understapd.  Only  one  reported  usually  finding  the  mes¬ 
sages  believable.  None  of  the  five  ralliers  reported  ever  hearing  GVN 
ground  loudspeaker  messages. 
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Table  37 


Exposure  and  Attention  to  Leaflets 


Question  _ 

In  RVN,  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  prisoner,  did  you 
ever  read  any  GVN 
leaflets? 


Response 


Prisoners 


Ralliers 


How  often? 


Frequently 
Occasionally 
Once  or  twice 


Words  easy  or  hard  to 
understand? 


Hard 

Average 

Easy 


Was  the  meaning 
clear? 


All 

Most 

About  half 

Some 

None 


Could  the  messages  be 
believed? 


All 

Most 

Half 

Some 

None 
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Table  38 


Exposure  and  Attention  to  Loudspeaker 


Question 


Response 


Prisoners 


In  RVN,  before  coming 
into  GVN  hands ,  did  you 
ever  hear  any  GVN  air 
loudspeaker  messages? 

How  often? 


Could  you  usually  hear 
it  clearly? 


Could  you  usually  under¬ 
stand  the  message  or 
theme? 


No  1 

Yes  16 


Frequently  6 

Occasionally  6 

Once  or  twice  4 

Always 

Mostly  4 

Half  the  time  3 

Seldom  3 

Never  6 

Always  2 

Mostly  1 

Half  the  time  2 

Seldom  5 

Never  6 


Could  the  message  Always  1 

usually  be  believed?  Mostly  2 

Half  the  time  3 

Seldom  4 

Never  6 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  No  17 

GVN  ground  loudspeaker 

messages? 
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Ralliers 

5 

4 
1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 
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(U)  Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  prisoners  heard  GVN  air  loudspeaker 
messages;  seven  could  usually  hear  them  clearly,  but  three  could  sel- 
som  hear  clearly  and  six,  never.  Only  two  could  always  understand 
the  message  or  theme;  three  could  understand  it  most  or  half  the  time; 
eleven,  seldom  or  never.  Three  reported  finding  the  messages  usually 
believable;  three  found  them  believable  half  the  time.  None  reported 
remembering  any  main  points  or  themes. 

(U)  None  of  the  seventeen  PW's  reported  ever  hearing  GVN  ground 
loudspeaker  messages. 

(U)  Attention  to  specific  messages  (on  defection)  is  discussed  under 
"Attitude  Toward  Defection"  in  a  following  section. 


Impact  of  Tactical  Pressure 

(U)  The  psyop  printed  and  spoken  messages  directed  to  the  NVA  sol¬ 
dier  were  only  part  of  the  psychological  pressures  exerted  during  the 
campaign.  Tactical  operations  and  combat  experience  was  a  major  part 
of  the  total  effect. 

(C)  B-52  attacks  dropped  a  considerable  tonnage  of  bombs  on  the  four 
provinces  during  the  six-week  period.  There  was  a  total  of  563  contacts 
(small  unit,  large  scale,  and  enemy  initiated)  reported  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  period  within  these  four  provinces,  resulting  in  4,805  enemy  casual¬ 
ties  (refer  to  Table  27).  The  individual  response  of  the  prisoners  and 
ralliers  was  investigated  (see  Table  39). 

(U)  All  five  of  the  ralliers  had  experienced  air  strikes ,  four  had  been 
under  artillery  fire,  four  had  experienced  B-52  bombing  attacks,  two  had 
had  their  unit  surrounded,  and  had  been  in  combat.  Men  in  their  units  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  such  actions.  Two  of  the  five  had  themselves 
been  wounded  but  these  wounds  had  occurred  before  rallying  and  did  not 
influence  the  decision  to  rally  (see  Table  40). 

(U)  Fourteen  of  the  prisoners  had  experienced  air  strikes,  ten  had 
been  under  artillery  fire,  seven  had  experienced  B-52  bombing  attacks. 
Three  had  been  in  units  surrounded  by  attacking  forces  and  four  had  been 
in  combat.  All  had  had  men  in  their  units  killed  and  wounded  in  these  ac¬ 
tions.  Five  of  the  seventeen  had  been  wounded,  only  one  of  these  at  the 
time  he  became  a  prisoner.  One  reported  an  old  wound;  one,  both  old 
and  newly  received  wounds  which  did  not  relate  to  being  taken  prisoner 
(see  Tables  39,  40). 
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Table  39 


Tactical  Pressure  Felt  by  Respondent 
Unit  Attack 


Prisoners  Ralliers 


Question 

Response 

(17) 

(5) 

Experienced  air  strikes? 

Yes 

14 

5 

No 

3 

-  , 

Under  artillery  fire? 

Yes 

10 

4 

No 

1 

Experienced  heavy  bombing? 

Yes 

7 

, .  4  ' 

No 

10 

1 

Unit  ever  surrounded? 

Yes 

3 

2 

No 

14 

3 

Ever  in  combat? 

Yes 

4 

2 

No 

13 

3 
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Table  40 


Tactical  Injury  Received  by  Respondent 

■'Prisoners 

Ralliers 

Question 

Response 

(17) 

(5.) 

Were  you  ever  wounded? 

No 

12 

3 

Yes 

•  5 

2 

By  what  weapon  were 

Artillery  fire 

2 

you  wounded? 

Cannon 

1 

Napalm 

1 

Rocket 

2 

. 

Shot  gun 

1 

- 

Able  to  move  about 

Not  sure 

1 

»• 

after  being  wounded? 

Yes 

4 

1 

No 

- 

1 

Were  you  wounded  at 

Yes 

2 

the  time  you  came  into 

GVN  hands? 

No 

3 

2 

Did  your  wound  have 

Yes 

anything  to  do  with 

No 

2 

2 

your  being  taken  by 

GVN? 
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Attitude  Expressed  Toward  Defection 

Some  discussion  of  types  of  defection  had  occurred  with  supt  riors 
in  NVN  and  from  other  men  in  the  units  or  from  civilians  in  RVN.  The 
terms  used  during  the  interview  defined:  capture  (being  taken  prisoner 
against  will);  surrender  (gives  up  voluntarily  but  does  not  join  the  other 
side);  rally  (joins  the  other  side).  Five  of  the  POW's  had  been  told  of 
treatment  to  expect  if  captured  (bad);  only  one  reported  being  told  of 
treatment  to  expect  if  he  surrendered  (good).  Four  reported  being  told 
of  treatment  to  expect  if  he  rallied,  three  of  these  saying  it  was  bad, 
one  of  the  four  saying  it  was  very  good.,  Prior  consideration  of  their 
own  defection  was  explored. 

Before  rallying,  two  of  the  five  Hoi  Chanh  had  considered  sur¬ 
render,  because  of  the  hardships,  stresses  of  war  and  lack  of  food.  On>-  o 
the  ralliers  had  heard  of  people  putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  induce 
their  own  capture .  Four  felt  this  could  happen  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  These  were:  if  hardships  were  unendurable;  due  to  anger  with 
supervisors  for  treating  them  badly;  to  avoid  being  killed;  if  tired  of 
fighting;  if  the  soldier  changed  his  mind  about  remaining  in  NVA  ranks 
and  no  longer  wanted  to  fight.  Two  felt  intentional  capture  was  the  same 
as  surrender;  three  felt  it  was  different.  Four  felt  sure  their  leaders 
believed  they  cotild  not  surrender  with  honor  when  in  a  hopeless  situation; 
one  was  not  sure.  All  were  sure  their  leaders  thought  they  shotdd  fight 
until  death  in  a  hopeless  situation  (Table  41). 

Before  becoming  a  prisoner,  five  of  the  POW's  had  considered 
surrendering;  twelve  had  not.  Only  one  of  the  prisoners  said  he  had 
heard  of  men  intentionally  entering  a  situation  that  wotild  insure  capture . 
Nine  said  that  it  was  possible  that  soldiers  would  intentionally  get  them¬ 
selves  into  a  sitviation  when  they  cioiild  be  captured,  but  four  were  not 
sure,  and  four  said  it  was  not  possible.  Eight  felt  that  intentional  cap¬ 
ture  was  the  same  or  almost  the  same  as  surrender  while  eight  felt  it 
was  different  and  one  was  not  sure.  Fifteen  of  the  POW's  said  their 
leaders  did  not  believe  a  soldier  coxild  surrender  with  honor  even  when 
in  a  hopeless  situation;  only  one  prisoner  said  his  leaders  probably  did 
feel  he  could  surrender  with  honor  under  this  condition;  one  was  not  sure. 
Fourteen  of  the  prisoners  stated  their  leaders  believed  they  should  fight 
on  until  killed  when  in  a  hopeless  situation;  twelve  of  these  termed  this 
definitely  so  and  two  probably  so.  Only  three  felt  this  was  not  the  case 
(Table  41). 
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Table  41 


Prior  Consideration  of  Defection 

Prisoner 


Question 

Response 

(17) 

Prior  consideration  of 

No 

12 

surrender. 

Yes 

5 

Had  heard  of  people  putting 

Not  sure 

2 

themselves  into  situations 

No 

,  13 

where  capture  unavoidable. 

Yes 

2 

Felt  soldiers  could  inten¬ 

Not  sure 

4 

tionally  put  themselves  into 

No 

5 

8 

situation  where  capture 
unavoidable. 

Yes 

Felt  leaders  would  condone 

Not  sure 

1 

surrender  in,  a  hopeless 

No 

15 

position.  «f  . 

Yes 

1 

Felt  leaders  would  expect 

Not  s\ire 

1 

fight  to  death  in  a  hopeless 

No 

2 

situation. 

Yes 

14 

Prior  consideration  of  rally 

Yes 

3 

No 

14 

Prior  consideration  to  leaving 

Yes 

4 

NVA  ranks ,  method  other  than 

No 

12 

rally . 

Not  exactly 

1 

Rallier 

(5) 


3 

2 


4 

1 

1 

1 

3 


1 

4 


5 

4 

1 

1 

4 
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Conditions  of  Rally/Capture 


How  They  Rallied 

(U)  Each  of  the  five  men  had  thought  of  rallying  before  he  actually 
came  out  to  rally.  Four  gave  as  reasons  for  thinking  of  rallying: 

(1)  He  would  receive  financial  help  from  the  people  of 
the  South;  it  would  lessen  bloodshed. 

(2)  So  many  killed;  so  much  hardship  endured;  felt  his 
side  would  not  win;  was  sick  and  exhausted. 

(3)  Future  looked  dark;  felt  his  side  would  not  win;  dis¬ 
appointed  and  frustrated  because  of  hardships;  saw 
the  truth  about  SVN. 

(4)  To  avoid  getting  killed;  to  get  away  from  hunger 
and  hardships. 

(U)  Five  gave  these  reasons  for  not  rallying  earlier; 

(1)  The  situation  did  not  permit. 

(2)  Didn't  have  the  opportunity. 

(3)  Would  have  had  a  bad  name  for  displaying  low 
morale  and  being  unable  to  endure  hardships. 

(4)  Didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  carry  it  out. 

(5)  Because  I  was  afraid  if  I  came  out  I  might  be  shot 
down  by  the  GVN  or  Allied  soldiers  while  on  my 
way  to  rally. 

(U)  Five  expressed  what  had  happend  to  ihake  them  change  their  minds 
as  follows: 

(1)  Found  the  war  did  not  solve  anything;  too  much 
blood  has  been  shed  in  this  war. 
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(2)  I  was  sick  and  exhausted.  If  I  remained  with  the 
unit  I  would  be  killed  for  sure  so  when  I  was  sent 
to  the  hospital  I  went  to  the  highway  to  wait  for 
someone  to  come  and  asked  them  to  take  me  to 
the  Chieu  Hoi  Center, 

(3)  I  got  lost,  was  hungry  and  cold  and  went  to  a  civilian 
home  to  ask  for  food  and  water.  The  old  man  of  the 
house  toUi  me  to  rally  and  kept  me  there.  He  then 
told  his  son  to  go  get  the  GVN  soldiers  who  came  to 
fetch  me  and  take  me  to  Phu  Giao  District,  Binh 
Duong . 

(4)  I  went  on  a  mission  for  one  entire  month  with  a  VC 
cadre.  We  contacted  the  cadre's  mother  and  she 
fed  us  well.  Finally  both  of  us  desired  to  contact 
the  cadre's  uncle  who  was  then  working  at  the  police 
station  in  Binh  Duong  to  rally.  The  police  sent  a 
car  to  pick  us  up. 

(5)  Because  I  did  not  want  to  remain  with  the  VC  side 
because  we  were  being  bombed  and  had  to  endure 
hardships  and  hunger  constantly. 


How  Did  They  Become  Prisoners? 

(U)  Three  of  the  PW's  had  considered  rallying  before  becoming  pri 
soners.  Their  reasons  for  thinking  of  it  are  quoted; 

Because  I  want  to  stay  alive,  to  better  myself.  I 
don't  like  to  fight.  I  would  be  better  off  materially. 

The  sit\M.tion  was  too  tense.  I  was  too  worried  and 
too  disenchanted. 

I  didn't  want  to  fight  so  I  could  stay  alive  until  the 
day  when  I  could  return  to  my  family. 

It  is  very  difficxilt  to  come  out  to  rally.  I  was  afraid 
I  might  be  shot  down  by  the  cadre  and  didn't  know  the 
way  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  Center.  I  was  afraid  I  might  get 
caught  by  the  cadre  or  other  soldiers  in  combat  and 
might  be  killed. 
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Deoause  the  cadres  gave  us  the  wrong  directions; 

’  because  I  didn't  understand  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program 
and  didn't  dare  to  come  out  although  1  had  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

(U)  Four  of  the  prisoners  had  considered  leaving  the  NVA  ranks  by 
methods  other  than  rally  or  surrender.  Five  of  the  seventeen  PW's  had 
previously  considered  surrender.  Reasons  given  for  contemplating  sur¬ 
render  were: 

---  avoid  fighting,  bombing,  shooting 

...  was  surrounded;  under  attack 

---  tired  of  war,  hardships,  seeing  people  killed 

...  knew  will  be  killed  or  captured;  no  hope  of  re¬ 
turning  north 

...  when  thought  of  the  two  wars,  felt  GVN  too  strong 
to  be  defeated 

(U)  Reasons  were  given  for  not  doing  so  by  a  larger  ntnnber  of  the 
prisoners.  Some  of  these: 

---  will  reflect  adversely  on  my  family  and  my 
political  f\iture 

...  rny  family  is  still  in  the  north;  if  I  am  captured, 

I  will  be  the  only  one  who  has  to  suffer 

.-.  camel  to  liberate  south;  cannot  surrender  because 
must  unify  country 

-—  once  volunteered  to  liberate  south,  would  rather 
be  killed  or-  captured 

---  because  why  come  all  the  way  from  north  to  south 
to  surrender?  Our  family  could  be  mistreated. 

They  would  get' 60%  of  what  other  families  get. 

- would  be  ashamed  of  myself.  It  would  give  my 

family  a  bad  name 
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...  as  an  NVA  fighter,  you  can't  leave  your  ranks  and 
your  just  cause 

---  now  that  I  have  come  south,  am  willing  to  endure 
all  hardships  and  can  endure  them  all. .  .also, 
afraid  of  getting  beaten  up 

...  because  I  haven't  had  to  endure  much  hardship 

...  yea,  because  I  didn't  know  what  I  would  get  from 
GVNatall 

(U).  Only  one  of  the  seventeen  said  he  had  any  other  p>os8ibl«  choice 
to  avoid  becoming  a  prisoner;  he  felt  he  might  have  escaped.  Three  of 
the  seventeen  did  not  know  what  to  expect  at  the  time.  Fourteen  expressed 
variously  the  belief  they  would  be  beaten,  shot,  tortured  for  information, 
and  sent  to  prison. 

How  Were  the  Ralliers  Treated? 

(U)  All  five  of  the  ralliers  reported  being  well  treated  both  at  the  time 
of  being  taken  and  between  that  time  and  reaching  the  classification  center. 

(U)  Two  felt  they  were  being  treated  well  and  three,  with  normal  fair¬ 
ness  at  the  Province  Chieu  Hoi  Center.  Three  thought  the  treatment  much 
better  than  expected  and  one,  better  than  expected;  one  respondent  had  not 
been  told  what  to  expect. 

(U)  Two  of  the  five  felt  they  could  not  evaluate  how  they  felt  about  be¬ 
ing  there;  three  said  they  felt  very  fortunate  to  be  in  their  present  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


How  Were  the  Prisoners  Treated? 
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(U)  As  to  treatment  between  the  time  of  becoming  a  prisoner  and 
reaching  the  classification  center,  ten  reported  being  treated  badly 
(two,  "very  badly";  eight,  "badly").  Four  reported  being  treated  with 
normal  fairness  and  three  reported  being  treated  well. 

(U)  Two  considered  they  were  being  treated  badly  at  the  PW  camp; 
nine  felt  they  were  being  treated  with  normal  fairness  and  six  felt  they 
were  treated  well. 

(U)  One  had  not  been  told  how  he  would  be  treated,  but  for  seven  of 
the  group,  treatment  was  about  the  same  as  expected;  for  nine,  it  was 
better  than  expected  and  for  two  of  these,  "much  better".  Eight  felt 
very  fortunate  and  four  felt  fortunate  to  be  there  now;  one  felt  neutral. 
Four  felt  unfortunate,  one  of  these,  "very  unfortunate". 
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Psyop  Policy  Guidance  No.  87 

SPECIAL  EFFORT  TO  INDUCE  NVA 
TO  RALLY  OR  SURRENDER 

I.  PURPOSE 

To  make  a  controlled  test  of  the  capability  of  intensified 
psyop  efforts  to  induce  more  NVA  troops  to  rally  or  surrender. 

This  test  will  take  priority  over  all  existing  psyop  efforts. 

n.  SITUATION 

Information  gathered  in  the  last  six  weeks  from  intelligence 
reports  and  interviews  of  NVA  hoi  chanh  and  POW’s  indicates  that: 

a.  Comm\inist  soldiers  in  South  Viet-Nam  are  short  of  food 
and  medicine,  are  not  receiving  adequate  support  from  the  local 
popiilation,  and  are  war -weary; 

b.  NVA  soldiers  do  not  have  sufficient  information  on  how 
to  rally; 

c.  NVA  soldiers  fear  they  will  be  badly  treated,  perhaps 
tortured  or  killed,  if  they  rally  or  surrender. 

Additionally,  we  note  that  in  the  last  six  weeks  76  NVA  have 
become  hoi  chanh.  This  represents  25  per  cent  of  the  total  NVA 
ralliers  in  all  of  calendar  1969  to  date.  The  period  of  the  last  six 
weeks  generally  has  not  been  a  time  of  intense  military  contact. 

The  situation  appears,  therefore,  to  be  propitious  for  inten¬ 
sified  psyop  efforts  ,  supported  by  command  instructions  to  GVN 
and  US  forces  and  an  information  program  directed  to  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  inhabitants  in  or  near  NVA-occupied  areas. 

Accordingly,  a  plan  has  been  developed  to  conduct  as  speedily 
as  possible  a  controlled  test  in  a  representative  III  CTZ  area  of 
large  NVA  concentration  and  through  trafiic.  Lessons  learned  will 
be  adapted  for  exploitation  in  other  areas  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
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III.  GUIDELINES 

1.  The  keys  to  success  are  good  local  intelligence  and 
credible  psyop  messages. 

2.  Some  media  output  can  be  developed  in  Saigon  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  at  MACV  and  JUSPAO  and  in  GVN 
Ministries.  The  texts  of  other  products  should  be  prepared 
locally.  In  some  instances  the  framework  of  the  message  can  be 
prepared  in  Saigon,  with  details  on  enemy  units  and  means  of 
rallying  or  surrendering  added  locally. 

3.  Whenever  possible,  use  voices,  photos  and  messages 
of  recent  ralliers  or  prisoners  whose  companions  are  still  with 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  Testimonials  from  NVA  soldiers  are  pre¬ 
ferable  in  messages  addressed  to  NVA  forces; 

4.  Be  clear  and  precise  in  giving  instruction  on  how  to 
rally  or  surrender. 

5.  Do  not  engage  in  polemics  with  the  enemy.  The  assump¬ 
tions  in  this  special  program  are  that  for  practical  reasons  he  is 
ready  to  opt  out  of  the  war.  If  our  assumptions  are  correct,  he 
wants  aid  and  comfort  now,  not  propaganda.  For  the  same  reason, 
do  not  argue  the  relative  advantage  of  rallying  or  surrendering. 
Tell  him  how-to-do  either  one,  and  leave  the  choice  to  him. 

6.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible  US  forces  should  coor¬ 
dinate  actions  with  GVN  forces. 

7.  Do  not  exaggerate  the  kind  of  treatment  the  enemy  will 
receive.  Promise  him  good  treatment  but  do  not  overstate  the 
case  or  he  will  not  believe  it. 

8.  In  order  to  allay  suspicions  of  mistreatment  at  American 
hands  do  not  overplay  the  role  of  US  forces  ,  in  fighting  or  provid¬ 
ing  care  for  prisoners  and  ralliers.  State  that  ralliers  and 
prisoners  may  give  themselves  up  to  Vietnamese  or  to  American 
forces  who  will  pass  them  on  to  Vietnamese  authorities. 
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9.  We  can  expect  Communist  forces  to  make  special  efforts 
to  tighten  security  over  their  troops  if  they  believe  we  are  making 
special  inducement  efforts  in  selected  areas.  We  should  take  pre¬ 
cautions  to  avoid  disclosing  the  fact  that  we  are  focusing  on  the 
particular  area  chosen  for  the  III  CTZ  test.  During  the  four  to  six 
weeks  of  special  effort  there  psyop  efforts  to  induce  rallying  or 
surrendering  probably  will  be  conducted  at  normal  levels  elsewhere 
in  South  Viet-Nam.  The  III  CTZ  will  represent  an  intensification  of 
effort  in  that  area  and  will  also  employ  some  new  messages  and 
techniques,  as  described  below. 

IV .  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Instructional  Information 

1.  Using  all  appropriate  psyop  media  (leaflets,  aerial  tapes, 
radio  broadcasts,  APT  teams,  publications),  beginning  October  15 
we  will  tell  NVA  soldiers  in  the  selected  area  in  simple  language 
and  in  detail  how  to  rally  or  surrender.  All  existing  psyop  material 
of  this  nature  has  been  reviewed.  Standard  items  suited  to  this 
special  program  will  be  used.  Othet  material  is  being  developed. 

2.  The  instructional  material  for  enemy  troops  should  include 
suggestions  on  how  to  evade  surveillance  and  other  controls  imposed 
by  cadre  and  officers  to  prevent  access  to  friendly  psyop  messages, 
rallying  or  surrendering. 

3.  Simultaneously,  in  the  test  area  appropriate  media 
(posters,  groxind  tapes,  radio  broadcasts,  publications,  culture- 
drama  toam  performances)  will  be  used  to  instruct  the  local  popula¬ 
tion  on  how  to  receive  communist  soldiers  who  wish  to  rally  or  sur¬ 
render.  This  instructional  program  will  include  details  on  which 
places  and  which  officials  rallying  or  surrendering  troops  should 
be  directed  to  in  the  local  area. 

4.  Through  command  instructions  arai  through  information 
media  (GVN  and  US  radio,  television,  publications)  GVN  and  US 
forces  throughout  Viet-Nam  will  be  directed  to  assist  commtinist 
troops  who  show  disposition  to  rally  or  surrender. 
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Motivational  Information 

1.  The  same  means  will  be  used  to  tell  communist  troops, 
especially  NVA,  that  they  will  be  well  treated  if  they  rally  or 
surrender.  Specific  promises  of  proper  food  and  medical  care 
will  be  made.  Postwar  repatriation  wall  be  promised  to  NVA 
prisoners  of  war  only.  The  philosophy  of  the  chieu  hoi  program 
will  not  be  argued.  In  other  words,  messages  for  this  intensive 
campaign  will  not  be  in  ideological  terms  but  will  be  pragmatic 
in  nature . 

2.  Details  of  rewards  for  bringing  in  weapons  will  be 
reiterated  to  communist  troops. 

3.  Details  of  inducement  rewards  will  be  repeated  to  South 
Vietnamese  living  in  the  area. 

4.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  institute  and  to  publicize 
special  commendations  or  other  awards  to  GVN  and  US  forces 
responsible  for  bringing  in  ralliers  or  prisoners. 
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HEADQUARTERS  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

n  FIELD  FORCE  VIETNAM  RVNAF 

APO  San  Francisco  96266  III  CORPS  AND  UI  CTZ 

AVFBE  9  Nov  1969 

SUBJECT:  TINH  THUONG  Campaign  (Affection) 


SEE  DISTRIBUTION 

1.  (C)  PURPOSE;  To  conduct  a  special  six  week  Chieu  Hoi  Campaign  in  SK- . 
and  selected  areas  of  Tay  Ninh,  Binh  Long  and  Phuoc  Long  Provinces  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  intensified  PSYOP  efforts  in  inducing  N.VA  troops  to  rally 
or  surrender. 

2.  (C)  GENERAL; 

a.  Commtinist  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  have  recently  experienced  short¬ 
ages  of  food  and  medical  supplies  and  have  not  received  adequate  support  from 
the  local  population.  There  are  indications  that  some  NVA  soldiers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  disillusioned  with  the  war  and  are  ready  to  rally,  but  do  not 
have  sufficient  information  on  how  to  rally  and  fear  they  vvdll  be  treated 
badly,  tortured  or  killed. 

b.  Following  a  series  of  military  reverses,  major  NVA/VC  \inits  within 
III  CTZ  (1  NVA  Div,  5th  VC  Div,  7th  NVA  Div,  9th  VC  Div)  are  presently  lo¬ 
cated  in  dispersed  positions  along  the  Vietnamese/Cambodian  border  in  the 
areas  of  Tay  Ninh,  Binh  Long  and  Phuoc  Long  Provinces  for  resupply  and  re¬ 
fitting  operations .  Additional  enemy  units  with  significant  NVA  concentra¬ 
tions  operating  separately  in  SR-1  (Binh  Duong)  include  101  NVA  Inf  Regt,  268 
VC  MF  Regt,  2  Quyet  Thong  Bns,  8th  and  9th  Arty  Bn’s  and  K35  Bn. 

c.  SR-1  (Binh  Duong  Province)  is  the  primary  target  area,  while  the 
Vietnamese/Cambodian  border  areas  of  Tay  Ninh,  Binh  Long  and  Phuoc  Long 
Provinces  are  designated  as  secondary  target  areas.  All  available  PSYWAR/ 
PSYOP  assets  for  broadcasting  and  dissenoination  of  leaflets  will  be  employed 
in  both  target  areas  to  inform  NVA  soldiers  and  the  local  population  of 
Chieu  Hoi  policies,  rallying  procedures,  reward  policies  for  weapons  and 
caches,  and  good  treatment  for  ralliers  and  PWs.  In  the  primary  target  area 
additional  appeals  will  be  disseminated  to  elicit  the  assistance  of  the 

local  population  in  establishing  contact  with  and  encouraging  NVA  soldiers 
to  rally  to  GVN  agencies  or  ARVN/US  forces. 

3.  OBJECTIVES;  The  campaign  will  be  conducted  to  accomplish  three  inter¬ 
related  tasks: 
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SUBJECT:  TINH  THUONG  Campaign  (Affection) 

a.  Task  I;  Psychological  operations  conducted  against  enemy  forces 
leaflet  drops  and  broadcasts  along  the  Cambodian  border  by  III  CTZ  CPOC 
controlled  PSYWAR  aircraft.  Leaflet  drops,  broadcasts,  and  distribution 
of  handbills  and  posters  in  the  SR- 1  (Binh  Duong  Province)  area. 

b.  Task  II:  Indoctrination  of  local  population  to  include  proper 
rallying  instructions  to  be  given  by  the  populace  to  enemy  soldiers.  Appeals 

to  the  population  to  cooperate  with  GVN,  RVNAF,  and  FWMAF  units  and  agencies 
to  assist  in  contacting  the  enemy.  Encouragement  of  civilians  to  aid  potential 
ralliers  in  leaving  their  units. 

c.  Task  III:  Quick  reaction  exploitation  of  successes  and  continuous 
improvement  of  campaign. 

4.  RESPONSIBILITIES; 

a.  5th  ARVN  Divi8ion/32d  DTA; 

(1)  The  Commanding  General  5th  ARVN  Infantry  Division/32d  Division 
Tactical  Area  or  his  authorized  representative  will  supervise  the  campaign. 

F2)  Utilize  organic  infantry  elements  operating  iii  SR- 1  to  distribute 
leaflets,  handbills,  posters,  and  conduct  broadcasts  during  operations  and 
civic  action  activities. 

(3)  Instruct  PSYWAR  elements  at  the  unit  level  to  combine  with  Provincial 
and  Village  VIS  cadre  of  Binh  Duong  Province  to  educate  the  people. 

(4)  Establish  a  combined  headquarters  for  the  direction  of  the  campaign 
Representation  will  be  drawn  from  US  units  in  the  32d  DTA,  25th  ARVN  Division/ 
31st  DTA,  provincial  (Binh  Duong)  government,  and  a  detachment  from  the  30th 
POL  WAR  Battalion. 

b.  25th  ARVN  Division/3 1st  DTA: 

Establish  liaison  with  the  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters  of  the  5th  ARVN 
Oivision/32d  DTA, 

c.  Binh  Duong  Sector: 

(1)  Direct  dissemination  of  leaflets,  posters,  handbills,  and  conduct 
of  broadcasts  by  Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF). 

(2)  Conduct  educational  programs  to  inform  the  population  of  objectives 
and  procedures  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  Elicit  voluntary  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  from  the  population  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Employ  provin¬ 
cial,  district  and  village  VIS  cadre;  APTs,  RD  Cadre,  and  Pacification  Teams 
for  conduct  of  educational  programs. 
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SUBJECT;  TINH  THUONG  Campaign  (Affection) 

*•  Psychological  operations  conducted  against  enemy  forces 

leaflet  drops  and  broadcasts  along  the  Cambodian  border  by  III  CTZ  CPOC 
controlled  PSYWAR  aircraft.  Leaflet  drops,  broadcasts,  and  distribution 
of  handbills  and  posters  in  the  SR-  1  (Binh  Duong  Province)  area. 

b.  Task  II;  Indoctrination  of  local  popmlation  to  include  proper 
rallying  instructions  to  be  given  by  the  populace  to  enemy  soldiers.  Appeals 

to  the  population  to  cooperate  with  CVN,  RVNAF,  and  FWMAF  units  and  agenci«ts 
to  assist  in  contacting  the  enemy.  Encouragement  of  civilians  to  aid  potential 
ralliera  in  leaving  their  units. 

c.  Task  111;  Quick  reaction  exploitation  of  successes  and  continuous 
improvement  of  campaign. 

4.  RESPONSIBILITIES; 

a.  5th  ARVN  Division/32d  DTA; 

(1)  The  Commanding  General  5th  ARVN  Infantry  Division/32d  Division 
Tactical  Area  or  his  authorized  representative  will  supervise  the  campaign. 

(2)  Utilize  organic  infantry  elements  operating  in  SR-1  to  distribute 
leaflets,  handbills,  posters,  and  conduct  broadcasts  during  operations  and 
civic  action  activities . 

(3)  Instruct  PSYWAR  elements  at  the  uxiit  level  to  combine  with  Provincial 
and  Village  VIS  cadre  of  Binh  Duong  Province  to  educate  the  people. 

(4)  Establish  a  combined  headquarters  for  the  direction  of  the  campaign 
Representation  will  be  drawn  from  US  units  in  the  32d  DTA,  25th  ARVN  Division/ 
31st  DTA,  provincial  (Binh  Duong)  government,  and  a  detachment  from  the  30th 
POL  WAR  BattaUon, 

b.  25th  ARVN  Division/3 1st  DTA: 

Establish  liaison  with  the  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters  of  the  5th  ARVN 
Divi8ion/32d  DTA. 

c.  Binh  Duong  Sector; 

(1)  Direct  dissemination  of  leaflets,  posters,  handbills,  and  conduct 
of  broadcasts  by  Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF). 

(2)  Conduct  educational  programs  to  inform  the  population  of  objectives 
and  procedures  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  Elicit  voluntary  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  from  the  population  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Employ  provin¬ 
cial,  district  and  village  VIS  cadre,  APTs,  RD  Cadre,  and  I^cification  Teams 
for  conduct  of  educational  programs. 
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(3)  .  Establiah  liaison  with  the  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters. 

(4)  Provide  for  receipt  of  ralliers  from  other  provinces  and  Combined 
Campaign  Headquarters  and  insure  PSYOP  exploitation. 

d. .  Tay  Ninh,  Binh  Long  and  Phuoc  Long  Sectors: 

Receive  ralliers  from  the  Allied  forces  and  arrange  for  immediate  transfer  to 
Binh  Duong  Sector  Chieu  Hoi  Center.  All  NVAand  VC  ralliers/PW's  received 
as  a  result  of  this  campaign  will  be  transferred. 

e.  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  1st  Infantry  Division  and  25th  Infantry 
Division: 

(1)  Insure  objectives  of  this  campaign  and  detailed  instructions  on 
receiving  and  handling  of  ralliers  are  disseminated  to  all  US  personnel. 

(2)  Disseminate  special  leaflets,  handbills  and  posters  in  conjunction 
with  tactical  operations. 

(3)  Assist  the  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters  in  quick  reaction  exploi¬ 
tation  of  Hoi  ebanh's  by  providing  organic  leaflet  drop  and  broadcasting  assets. 

(4)  Establish  liaison  with  the  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters  for  the 
duration  of  the  campaign. 

f.  CPOC/m  CTZ  And  6th  PSYOP  Bn: 

(1)  Receive  propaganda  materials  from  support  agencies  and  transfer  them 
to  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters  of  participating  organizations  as  directed. 
Schedule  and  prepare  aerial  drops  of  provided  materials  as  directed. 

(2)  Provide  strategic  leaflets  as  required. 

(3)  Produce  quick  reaction  exploitation  of  Hoi  Chanh's  as  directed  by  III 
CTZ/n  FFORCEV  PSYOP. 

(4)  Provide  both  preplanned  and  quick  reaction  aerial  mission  support  on 
request. 

g.  30th  POLWAR  Battalion: 

Provide  necessary  personnel  to  establish  ani  staff  the  Joint  Operating  Center 
of  the  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters . 

h.  Coordinating  instructions. 

(1)  This,  campaign  will  be  initiated  on  15  November  1969. 
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(2)  Loudapcaker  appeal*  will  be  in  clear  and  simple  wording  avoiding 
ideological  language  and  self-praise. 

(3)  The  "Elarly  Word"  systems  will  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  ■ 
possible  for  ralliers  to  appeal  directly  to  members  of  their  former  units. 
Standard  "E]arly  Word"  frequency  will  be  43.80  FM. 

(4)  Ralliers  obtained  as  a  result  of  this  campaign  will  be  turned  over 
to  province  Chieu  Hoi  Centers  as  soon  as  possible  for  subsequent  transfer 
to  the  Binh  Duong  Chieu  Hoi  Center. 

(5)  All  ralliers  and  PW's  must  be  treated  well. 

i.  Policy  Guidance  for  participating  elements:  See  Incl  1. 

j.  Logistics  of  propaganda  printed  matter  and  aerial  support:  See  Incl  2. 

k.  The  Combined  Campaign  Headquarters  will  be  operational  not  later  tha 
13  November  1969. 

5.  (U)  REPORTS  REQUIRED:  Daily  telephonic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
Combined  Campaign  Headquarters  by  ARVN/US  divisional  units  and  Sector  Hva 
quarters.  Reports  will  include  results  and/or  problems  encountered.  Comma 
Commanding  General,  in  CTZ  and  Commanding  General,  II  FFORCEV. 


DO  CAO  TRI 

Lieutenant  General,  ARVN 
Commanding  General 
UI  CORPS  AND  m  CTZ 


JULIAN  J .  EWELL 


Lieutenant  General,  USA 
Commanding  General 


n  FFORCEV 


2  Incl 
as 

DISTRIBUTION: 

RVNAF  JGS  ATTN;  GPWD 

MACJ3-11  ATTN;  OPS 

CG,  m  CTZ  ATTN;  DCS.POLWAR 

CG,  II  FFV,  ACofS,  G5 

CG,  5th  ARVN  Div 

CG,  25th  ARVN  Div 

CG,  1st  Inf  Div 

CG,  25th  Inf  Div 

CG,  1st  CAV  Div 

DEPCORDS,  m  CTZ 

Prov  Chief,  Binh  Long 

(Distribution  Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Psyop  Policy  Guidance  No«  87  ENCLOSURE  1 

SPECIAL  EFFORT  TO  INDUCE  NVA 
TO  RALLY  OR  SURRENDER 


I.  PURPOSE 

To  make  a  controlled  test  of  the  capability  of  intensified  psyop 
efforts  to  induce  more  NVA  troops  to  rally  or  surrender.  This  test  will 
take  priority  over  all  existing  psyop  efforts, 

II.  SITUATION 

Information  gathered  in  the  last  six  weeks  from  intelligence  reports 
and  interviews  of  NVA  Hoi  Chanh  and  POVYs  indicates  that: 

a.  Communist  soldiers  in  South  Viet-Nam  are  short  of  food  and  medicine 
are  not  receiving  adequate  support  from  the  local  population,  and  are 
war-weary; 

b.  NVA  soldiers  do  not  have  sufficient  information  on  how  to  rally; 

c.  NVA  soldiers  fear  they  will  be  badly  treated,  perhaps  tortured  ox 
killed,  if  they  rally  or  surrender. 

Additionally ,  we  note  that  in  the  last  six  weeks  76  NVA  have  become 
Hoi  Chanh.  This  represents  25  per  cent  of  the  total  NVA  ralliers  in  all 
of  calendar  1969  to  date.  The  period  of  the  last  six  weeks  generally  has. 
not  been  a  time  of  intense  military  contact. 

The  situation  appears,  therefore,  to  be  propitious  for  intensified  PSYOP 
efforts,  supported  by  command  instructions  to  GVN  and  US  forces  and  an  in¬ 
formation  program  directed  to  the  Vietnamese  inhabitants  in  or  near  NVA- 
occupied  areas. 

Accordingly,  a  plan  has  been  developed  to  conduct  as  speedily  as 
possible  a  controlled  test  in  a  representative  III  CTZ  area  of  large 
concentration  and  through  traffic.  Lessons  learned  will  be  adapted  for 
exploitation  in  other  areas  of  South  Viet-Nam. 


A  TRUE  COPY: 
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III.  GUIDELINES  ENCLOSUKEi 

1.  The  keys  to  success  are  local  intelligence  and  credible  PSYOP 

messages . 

2.  Some  media  output  can  be  developed  in  Saigon  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  at  MACV  and  JUSPAO  and  in  GVN  ministries.  The  texts 
of  other  products  should  be  prejjared  locally.  In  some  instances  the  fraine- 
work  of  the  message  can  be  prepared  in  Saigon,  with  details  on  enemy  units 
and  means  of  rallying  or  surrendering  added  locally. 

3.,  Whenever  possible,  use  voices,  photos  and  messages  of  recent  rallier 
or  prisoners  whose  companions  are  still  with  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Testi¬ 
monials  from  NVA  soldiers  are  preferable  in  messages  addressed  to  KVA  fore 

4.  Be  clear  and  precise  in  giving  instructions  on  how  to  rally  or 
surrender. 

5.  Do  not  engage  in  polemics  with  the  enemy.  The  assumptions  in  this  . 
special  program  are  that  for  practical  reasons  he  is  ready  to  opt  out  of  the 
war.  If  our  assumptions  are  correct,  he  wants  aid  and  comfort  now,  not 
propaganda.  For  the  same  reason,  do  not  argue  the  relative  advantages  of 
rallying  or  surrendering.  Tell  him  how-to»do  either  one,  and  leave  the 
choice  to  hind. 

6.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible  US  forces  should  coordinate  actions 
with  GVN  forces . 

7.  Do  not  exaggerate  the  kind  of  treatment  the  enemy  will  receive. 
Promise  him  good  treatment  but  do  not  overstate  the  case  or  he  will  not 
believe  it. 

8.  In.  order  to  allay  suspicions  of  mistreatment  at  American  hands 
do  not  overplay  the  role  of  US  forces,  in  fighting  or  providing  care  for 
prisoners  and  ralliers.  State  that  ralliers  and  prisoners  may  give  themselve 
up  to  Vietnamese  or  to  American  forces  who  will  i>ass  them  on  to  Vietnamese 
authorities . 

9.  We  can  expect  Communist  forces  to  make  special  efforts  to  tighten 
security  over  their  troops  if  they  believe  we  are  making  special  inducement 
efforts  in  selected  areas.  We  should  take  precautions  to  avoid  disclosing 
the  fact  that  we  are  focusing  on  the  particular  area  chose  for  the  III  CTZ 
test.  During  the  four  to  six  weeks  of  speried  effort  there  PSYOP  efforts 

to  induce  rallying  or  surrendering  probably  will  be  conducted  at  normal  level 
elsewhere  in  South  Viet-Nam.  The  III  CTZ  will  represent  an  intensification 
of  effort  in  that  area  and  will  also  employ  some  new  messages  and  technique 
as  described  below. 
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IV.  ACTION  PROGRAM 


ENCLOSURE  1 


Instructional  Information 

1.  Using  all  appropriate  PSYOP  media  (leaflets,  aerial  tapes,  radio 
broadcasts.  APT  teams,  publications),  beginning  October  15  we  will  tell  NVA 
soldiers  in  the  selected  area  in  simple  language  and  in  detail  how  to  rally 

or  surrender.  All  existing  PSYOP  material  of  this  nature  has  been  reviewed. 
Standard  items  suited  to  this  special  program  will  be  used.  Other  material 
is  being  developed. 

2.  The  instructional  material  for  enemy  troops  should  include  suggestions 
on  how  to  evade  surveillance  and  other  controls  imposed  by  cadre  and  officers 
to  prevent  access  to  friendly  PSYOP  messages,  rallying  or  surrendering. 

3.  Simultaneously,  in  the  test  area  appropriate  media  (posters,  ground 
tapes,  radio  broadcasts,  publications,  culture -drama  team  performances)  will 
be  used  to  instruct  the  local  population  how  to  receive  communist  soldiers 
who  wish  to  rally  or  surrender.  This  instructional  program  will  include 
details  on  which  places  and  which  officials  rallying  or  surrendering  troops 
should  be  directed  to  in  the  local  area. 

4.  Through  command  instructions  and  through  information  media  (GVN  and 
US  radio,  television,  publications)  GVN  and  US  forces  throughout  Viet-Nam 
will  be  directed  to  assist  communist  troops  who  show  disposition  to  rally 

or  surrender. 

Motivational  Information 

1.  The  same  means  will  be  used  to  tell  comnmnist  troops,  especially 
NVA,  that  they  will  be  treated  if  they  rally  or  surrender.  Specific  promises 
of  proper  food  and  medical  care  will  be  made.  Postwar  repatriation 

will  be  promised  to  NVA  prisoners  of  war  only.  The  philosophy  of  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program  will  not  be  argued.  In  other  words,  messages  for  this  intensive 
campaign  will  not  be  in  ideological  terms  but  will  be  pragmatic  in  nature, 

2.  Details  of  rewards  for  bringing  in  weapons  will  be  reiterated  to 
communist  troops. 

3.  Details  of  inducement  rewards  will  be  repeated  to  South  Vietnamese 
living  in  the  area. 

4.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  institute  and  to  publicize  special 
commendations  or  other  awards  to  GVN  and  US  forces  responsible  for  bringing 
in  ralliers  or  prisoners. 
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Reference;  Message,  CONE,  MACJ3-11,  CITE  59113,  DTG  2J02262  Oct  69 

Subject:  PSYOP  Exploitation:  Special  Effort  to  Induce  NVA  to  Rally  or 
Surrender  (U) 

1.  Distribution  Materials, 

a.  Objectives 

(1)  Reinforce  the  purpose  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  within  the  RVNAF  / 
FWMAF  units  in  SR-1  and  Tay  Ninh,  Binh  Long  and  Phuoc  Long  Provinces. 

(2)  Indoctrinate  the  local  populace  of  Binh  Duong  Province  in  methods 
of  assisting  ralliers  and  induce  them  to  cooperate  with  GVN /RVNAF /FWMAF 
agencies  to  obtain  ralliers. 

(3)  Induce  the  VC /NVA  of  SR-1  and  the  four  enemy  divisions  to  i:ally  o: 
surrender  to  GVN /RVNAF /FWMAF  agencies. 


b.  Leaflets.  The  following  leaflets  will  be  available  for  the  campaign 
at  12  million  each  for  the  six  week  period. 


(1)  Leaflet  #3460; 

(2)  Leaflet  #3461: 

(3)  Leaflet  #3464: 

(4)  Leaflet  #3473; 

(5)  Leaflet  #3499; 

(6)  Leaflet  #3501: 

(7)  Leaflet  #8930: 


The  Chieu  Hoi  benefits  and  rewards  for  weapons. 
The  Chieu  Hoi  policy. 

How  to  Rally;  Assurance  of  good  treatment. 
Various  means  for  learning  unit  and  rallying. 
Declarations  of  former  ralliers  and  surrenderees* 
Special  Chieu  Hoi  appeal. 

Safe  Conduct  Pass. 


c.  Posters  and  Handouts.  The  following  posters  and  handouts  will  be 
available  for  the  campaign  in  the  numbers  indicated: 

(1)  Poster  #3476,  17"x22",  two  color;  VC/NVA  choose  to  live  (50,00! 

(2)  Handout  #3502,  8'*xl0'’,  two  color:  How  to  treat  persons  desiring 
to  rally  (50,000). 

(3)  Booklet,  16  pgs,  three  color:  Chieu  Hoi  Guidebook  (50,000). 

d.  Tapes.  Four  aerial  messages  and  two  30  minute  ground  messages  ha 
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been  developed  and  will  be  available  for  use  daring  the  campaign.  Present 
planning  calls  for  maximum  use  of  the  "Early  Word"  system  to  supplement 
prepositioned  tapes . 

e.  Radio  and  Television.  Broadcast  spots  and  interviews  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  further  inform  the  people  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program  and  its  benefits. 

f.  Newspaper.  Two  special  additions  of  the  TUDO  newspaper  will  be 
available  during  the  campaign. 

g.  Tactical  support.  In  addition  to  the  above  preplanned  strategic 
materials,  an  allowance  of  8,000,000  tactical  exploitation  leaflets  will 

be  provided  for  support  of  the  campaign  through  Saigon  agencies.  For  smaller 
amounts  of  quick  reaction  leaflets,  the  6th  PSYOP  Bn  and  30th  POLWAR  Bn  wiii 
support  as  directed  by  HI  CTZ  POLWAR  and  U  FFORCEV  PSYOP  through  the 
CPOC. 

2.  Distribution  Methods 

a.  Leaflets  Number  3460,  3461,  3464,  and8930  will  be  dropped  by  air  in 
preplanned  target  areas  in  a  mix  of  2  million  each  per  week  for  the  six  weeks 
(Total  for  the  period  is  45,000,000  leaflets). 

b.  Leaflets  Number  3473,  3499  and  3501  will  be  dropped  twice  by  Frantic 
Goat  assets  during  the  campaign  in  a  mix  of  4,000,030  each  (12,000,000  per 
drop  for  24,000,000  total). 

c.  The  TUDO  newspapers  will  be  dropped  twice  by  Frantic  Goat  assets 
during  the  campaign  in  batches  of  250,000  each  (500,000  for  the  campaign 
total),  in  the  same  flight  as  2b. 

d.  Hand  dissemination  of  leaflets  listed  in  2a  will  be  performed  by  oper¬ 
ational  infantry  elements  in  the  field  to  the  extexit  possible. 

e.  Aerial  broadcasts  will  be  employed  over  intelligence  and  contact 
targets  throughout  the  campaign.  Air  assets  will  be  provided  to  the  extent 
possible  from  CPOC  controlled  aircraft.  CPCON  tinits  will  endeavor  to 
utilize  organic  aircraft  for  exploitation  (quick  reaction)  of  Hoi  Chanh  whenever 
possible. 

f.  Posters,  handouts  and  Chieu  Hoi  Guidebooks  will  be  disseminated  by 
Provincial  agencies  to  insure  maxiumum  distribution  to  the  civil  poptilace. 
These  materials  will  be  prepositioned  in  Binh  Duong  Province  through  the 
VIS/APA/PSYOP. 

g.  Broadcast  of  Radio  and  Television  testimonials,  spots,  and  indoc¬ 
trination  will  be  conducted  by  the  Chieu  Hoi  Afinistry,  Ministry  of 
Information  and  the  CORDS/JUSPAO  advisory  staffs. 
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CASE  STUDY  FOR  OPERATION  SEARCHLIGHT 
CAMPAIGN  (REPORTED  IN  VOLUME  I) 

CLASSIFIED  TABLES 
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TABLE  19 

SPECIFIC  INTELLIGENCE  COLLECTION  REQUIREMENT 
ITEMS  FOR  OPERATION  SEARCHLIGHT 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  Chieu  Hoi  program? 

When  did  you  first  think  of  rallying? 

Why  did  you  rally  at  this  time?  (Interviewer  to  obtain  at  least  3  reasons, 
then  ask  which  is  most  important.) 

♦  Have  you  heard  of  the  TET  appeal  "Light  of  Freedom"? 

♦Did  you  see  any  leaflets,  handbills,  posters  or  hear  any  loudspeaker  broad 
casts  concerning  the  TET  appeal  "Light  of  Freedom"? 

Did  you  hear  an  aerial  loudspeaker  broadcast? 

If  so,  were  you  able  to  heiar  and  understand  the  message  clearly  (Always , 
Mostly,  Half  the  time.  Seldom,  Never).  NOTE:  In  conjunction  with  this 
question  interviewer  is  to  determine  the  source's  general  intelligjnce , 
whether  he  is  hard  of  hearing,  the  type  of  terrain  he  was  in  at  time  of 
broadcast,  any  background  noises  or  battlefield  conditions  that  might  af¬ 
fect  the  audibility  of  the  broadcast,  and  proximity  of  source  to  broadcast 
target  area. 

♦Did  you  believe  the  TET  appeal  message? 

♦Did  the  TET  appeal  "Light  of  Freedom"  influence  your  decision  to  rally? 
♦If  so,  what  specifically  in  the  message  influenced  you  to  rally? 

♦Did  the  message  give  instructions  to  rally? 

♦Do  you  believe  the  instructions  reduced  the  danger  involved  in  rallying? 

♦Did  any  of  your  friends  who  heard  about  the  TET  appeal  "Light  of  Free¬ 
dom"  persuade  you  to  rally? 

♦Was  there  anything  in  the  TET  appeal  "Light  of  Freedom"  that  vras  unclear 

*Did  you  or  anyone  in  your  unit  have  any  suspicions  about  the  TET  appeal 
"Light  of  Freedom"? 

Were  you  influenced  by  the  TET  appeal  "Light  of  Freedom"  but  prevented 
from  rallying  until  a  later  date? 

Is  there  some  appeal  which  would  have  increased  your  motivation  to  rally 
that  was  not  used  by  US/RVNAF/GVN  PSYOP/POLWAR  personnel? 

(Questions  marked  with  asterisk  to  be  asked  until  28  Feb  71} 
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SPECIFIC  INTELLIGENCE  COLLECTION  REQUIREMENT 
CONCERNING  PSYOP  EFFECTIVENESS 

(C)  REQUIREMENTS:  The  following  requirements  concerning  PSYOP 
effectiveness  are  for  levy  on  Hoi  Chanhs  and  PWs:  This  SICR  super¬ 
seded  SICR  U-UPE-U1600. 

i[l)  Message  Content: 

(a)  How  many  different  times  during  the  past  year  have  you  seen 
Allied  leaflets?  Heard. broadcasts  (air,  surface)? 

(b)  What  was  the  message  theme? 

(c)  What  action  did  the  message  suggest  you  take? 

(d)  What  pictures  or  drawings  accompanied  the  message? 

(2)  Circtimstances  of  Exposure: 

(a)  What  was  the  source/media  which  delivered  the  message 
(printed,  broadcast,  face-to-face,  family/friend)? 

(b)  Which  particular  person  did  the  message  come  from? 

(c)  What  made  it  difficult  for  you  to  receive /understand  the 
message?  , 

(3)  General  Situation: 

(a)  Where  were  you  when  you  received  the  message? 

(b)  What  were  your,  or  your  unit's,  activities  at  the  time  of 
message  reception? 

(c)  What  problems  were  you  and  your  unit  experiencing? 

(d)  What  were  your  main  sources  of  news  and  information? 

(e)  What  travel  restrictions  were  imposed  when  you  traveled 
from  your  base  area? 
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(4)  Reactions  to  Message  Content: 

(a)  What  was  your  reaction  to  the  message? 

(b)  What  action  did  you  consider  taking  as  a  result  of  the 
message? 

(c)  What  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  message? 

(d)  What  did  other  members  of  your  unit  do  as  a  result  of 
the  message? 

(e)  What  prevented  you  from  taking  the  action  suggested 
by  the  message? 

(f)  Prior  to  your  rallying /capture  what  were  your  major 
personal  concerns?  (Find  the  relative  importance  of; 
Personal  survival,  physical  discomforts,  concern  for 
family  welfare ,  Communist  cause/goals,  and  VC/NVA 
conflicts). 
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-  Vietnam.”  Together,  the  two  volumes  constitute  the  final  report  covering  the  results  of  some  1 7  months 
i  ^-of  basic  and  applied  research  in  psychological  operations  in  Vietna^^ie  project  was  executed  and  the 
final  report  written  on-site  in  the  field  during  the  period  between  SepreiH^r  1 969  and  June  1971.  under 
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(^The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  applied  research  component  of  theWojeot^lt  reports  on 
a  number  of  specific  research  tasks  designed  to  provid^‘quick  response”^o  imimdiate  psyop  needs 
identified  by  a  Project  Advisory  Group  composed  of  representatives  of  the  civil  and  military  psyop 
community.  The  applied  research  tasks  are  generally  of  two  sorts-coUection  and  analysis  of  critical 
data  from  VC  and  NVA  prisoners  of  war  and  defectors,  and  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected 
government  publications  upon  the  general  public.  A  special  feature  of  this  volume  is  a  report  on  the 
impact  of  the  First  Cambodia  Operations  on  VC  and  NVA  attitudes.  Volume  II  also  includes  three 
classified  appendices  which  belong  with  Volume  1. 
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